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PREFACE TO 

THE EDITION I)E LUXE (1900) 


The present edition of Charles Lainh^s Letters makes 
no claim to be coinjilete. Indeed, no such result is 
attainable at the ])resent moment, or at any future time. 
There may be, and jirobably arc, many letters of Lamb’s 
dispersed throu,^'lu)Ut the world, whiiih have never scon 
the lij^ht of jiriut. In the meantime, however, I am 
^lad to have been able to nudce some im])ortant additions 
to the colleetion ori^p^ii^^b' edited by me. The very 
intcrcstini^ series of letters to Eobort Lloyd and his 
father, c.ontaincd in the volume Charles La^nh and the 
Lloi/d.% (ulitiRl by Mr. E. V. Lucas, arc now, by arrange¬ 
ment with th(‘, publishers, Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
inclmhul in tla^se volunu‘H, and inserted in their proper 
places. For various other hdters I am indebted to the 
courtesy of friends and correspondents; and among them 
I must mention Bir Edmund Fdton of Olcvedou Court, 
and Miss (Uitc.h, niece of Lamb’s friend, John Mathew 
(hitch. Omdain lctt(*r8 whic.h I was constrained in my 
previous edition to place in the Notes, because they had 
reachtul me too late for insertion in the tiixt, are now 
placed there in their due position. Others again, the 
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exact dates of which have been discovered since my 
former edition was published, have been reairsiiifrod in 
chronological order; and as I have been able to otirrect 
many misreadings and misprints in the text, and to 
embody in the Notes much new information of interest, 
I hope I may claim that the present edition, tinuigh 
far from perfect, is a real improvement on its pni- 
decessor. 

In concluding my task, I take this opportunity ot‘ 
acknowledging the kindness of the late Miss M. L. Fitdtl, 
of Hastings, for the use of an epilogue by Lamb, written 
for an amateur performance of Eicluir'd //., in which 
her family took part. I have also to thank Mias 
Warter, Southey's granddaughter, for a copy of Southoy'H 
reply to Lamb's well-known letter of rernonatrancH^, on 
occasion of Southey's criticism of Elia in the QuaHrrii/ 
Eeview. And I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Dykes 
Campbell, for access to a series of my voluinea of Lamb 
in which my lamented friend, her husband, Inul made 
many marginal corrections and suggestions that have 
been of real value to me. 

In revising the text for this large-paper edition of 
Lamb's Life, Works, and Letters, I have seen m 
reason to depart from the principle on whicln I liad 
previously acted, of not including among his writings 
certain fragments which had been left as sucli by their 
author, because he had (to repeat a sentence of tiij own 
already printed) «tired of his task, or found that lia 
had misconceived his powers." Accordingly, a brief 
chapter of a proposed novel, and a half-written vewitin 
in prose of a poem by Thomas Hood, will still \m mlmml 
by those critics who habitually search first in such a 
collection for what has been omitted. And once again, 
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IX. 


I would venture to subuiit. that in editing the letters of 
a distinguished author, it is at once a disrespect to his 
ineniory aiid an aflVont to his readers to include Notes, 
of thret' liiuvs long, containing an invitation to supper, or 
a reminder of sumo outstanding cngageinent. 


Tm; Tf.mci.f., 


ALFRED AINGKR. 



rru^KA'roiiY note to 

^TlE niEBEN^r EDITION (1004) 

Tins new iBsiui in the Evensley Series includes all 
the T/ettei'K eoutaiiied in tlu^ KdliUm, de Luxe of 1900. 
But in udilitiou to these, I am now able to add about 
twenty, addresHt‘d to John Kickman, of tlu' Houhc of 
(joniinons, aiul now printed for the first time. 

All letters not jirinted in the former Eversloy 
Edition are marked in the Contents with an aidorisk. 

TsMia.K, 

Odober lOoS. 
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SONNET TO ELI A. 


I'HOU gentle Spirit, sweet nnd pure and kind, 

Though strangely witUxl--**high fantastical*'— 

Who clothcst thy deep feelings in a pall 
Of motley luu's, that twinkle to ilm mind, 

Half hkling. and yet heightening, what's enshrined 
Within ;«-who by a power unknown to all 
Sjive thee alone, canst hrittg up at a call 
A thousand seetning opjiosites, entwined 
In wondrous brotherhood—fancy, wild wit, 

Quips, emnks, and wanton wiles, with dtHjp sweet thought, 
And titinging jests, with honey for the wound ; 

All blent in intcwUxturti full and fit,— 

A Imnquet fur the choicest souls : - can aught 
Re|my the solace which from thee I’ve found? 

j, n. (John Hunter of Ceaigcrook) 
From Frkmiskifs 0£ermgi 1832 . 
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INTEODUCTION 


As I have elsewhere the story of Chwlos Lamb's life 
to the bast of my ability, I have not thought it necessary, 
in editing his Letters, to tell it over again in my own 
words. The letters themselves contain his story—at 
least from the year when he came of figo and began in 
earnest the battle of his difficult and lonely life. From 
the year 17116 to a date preceding his death by only a few 
days, there are f(^w incidents of that life that are not 
related or referred to in those letters. When read con¬ 
secutively, and with the help of such supplementary 
information m can be provid^ in notes, they form an 
almost complete biography. 

Material fur a larger collection of Lamb's Letters 
has been gradually iiccumulating since the appearance of 
Talfounl's well-known volumes—the Letters of Charles 
Lambf with a Sketch of hu iu 1837, and the Fiml 
liemormk published after the death of Mary Lamb in 
1848. It would take long to unfold the complicated 
history of the various editions of Lamb's correspondence 
that have since apjKiared. No change in the fonn of 
Talfourd's work would seem to have been made until the 
year 186B, when an edition of the writings of Lamb was 
published by Mr. Moxon, preceded by a collection of the 
Lcttem, freshly arranged according to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. This edition was in the first 
instance prefiM*ed by an ** Essay on the Genius of Lamb ” 
from the hand of Mr. G. A. Sala. Two years later the 
first volume was witlidrawn, and re-issued with a sul^sti- 
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tuted Preface by Mr. Thomas PumeU. Tliis edition wm 
in its turn replaced in 1875 by another in six volmnm, 
bearing the name of the same publishere, and nndtir tlse 
editorship of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. In tiiis limt-nainad 
edition the narrative portion of TalfounFs two works 
was retained, digested into one continuous narrative, 
with additions both in the text and notes. The Letters 
were separated from Talfourd's original matter, anmnged 
(as in the two preceding editions) in gronps~the l4^tteri 
to Coleridge being followed by those addressiHl to Southey, 
and so fortL Mr. Fitzgerald was able to mmunm that 
he had added forty new lettera to the collection. 

More than ten years after Mr, Fitzgerald*! edition, 
Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt edited for Mr. George Bell a frenli 
life and letters, announced as TaIfourd*a “cmrefuily 
revised and greatly enlarged.” The edition (sonsiita of 
Talfourd’s text, freely interspersed with originrd matter, 
and the Letters rearranged, with certain additions to 
their number. The edition has this advantages over Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s in that it aims at giving tha letters in 
chronological order, and not broken up into gronpi on any 
other plan. But I certainly (mnnot teink that Talfmirfri 
work, which, whatever be its defects, has long takwi Ite 
place as an English Classic, shoidd be re«ia$u«I under lt« 
author’s name after additions and alterations so mtmmlw§ 
have been introduced into it. I have preferr^, tharifowi, 
to omit Talfourd’s own narrative altogeth^', and to print 
the Letters only, with such additions to their niiiabor m 
I have been fortunate in obtmning, and In clroaol^tml 
order, so far as^ their dates are dkwverablfi, i«irf iiig all 
elueidatoiy matter for the notes at the end of the 
ive volumes. 

The editors of Lamb’s Letters who ha?® iuwedftl 
Talfourd have been, I think, unduly tevert upa hk 
methods- of procedure. Mr. Etzgaral^ for Insteics, mm* 
plains that in Talfourd’a hands the wer® In 

accordance with his peculiar views—being cut up, riteimi, 
and dealt with in very summary fasMon.” Thli itiav lil 
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mnmtf but it should not be forgotten that the former of 
Talfourtfa two works—the Life an<l Letters published in 
1837—Wits produt^ed under exeeptiouallj difficult circum- 
gtaiicw. Charles Lamb% history was bound up with that 
of liii sister, and with the consequencas of one most 
terrible event in liar life* As loitg as Mary Lamb sur¬ 
vived her brother, no letters, however inteesting, which 
bore upon that calamity or the sacrifices it cntaiM, or 
upon the fire(|uent recurrence of the malady in the life 
of the sister, »uld Imi printed witliout large omissions, 
Henw the Letters In the volume of 1837 were in many 
cases fw^menta only, and nuuie no claim to be anything 
else. 

^yier the dmth of Mary Lamb in 1847 the fuller 
nairativa of the sad fortune of the brother and sister, 
vaguely hinted In the Preface to the former volumes, 
l>ecame p««ibli. It is easy to pronounce upon the course 
Talfourtl ought to have pursu^. He should have pre¬ 
pared a new edition of his former book, adding new 
letters and restoring the omitted pawages with such 
additional explanatory matter of his own as would have 
made the wliole intelligiblo, Talfourd was evidently 
awmre that tliis would have been the simplest and most 
satiifactoiy a)urge, and apologisai for not adopting it on 
the ground that it would be unfair to purchasers of the 
fonner work. He therefore ch^ the alternative plan of 
a sMond wllection of letters with fresh connecting matter. 
But unfortunately he too often supplied the missing por¬ 
tions of letters with no indication of those in his fomer 
book to which they belonged. This was, beyond all 
qu«ition, a gmv© eiror of judgment, imd the conse¬ 
quent wai that if Talfourd^ former work had of neces¬ 
sity a ** scrappy ** character, for reasons that were entitled 
to all iwpect, the second work was more fra^entary 
still The charge against Talfourd of ‘‘cutting; and 
carvingmutt at least, therefore, be made with due 
Mlowfmt for the dlfflcultit of his position. For Mr. 
Fit^endd^s fhrther tmpMnt that Talfourd “altered'* 
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the Letters, a different defence must l)e found It is 
certainly true that here and there, though vary mrclj, 
Lamb makes use in writing of certain freedoms of 
sion—principally of the expletive kind—which ware 
common enough in letters and in conversation eighty 
years since, but are now happily out of fashion. If 
Talfourd, on a principle long ago accepted m sound, 
that such expletives have “had their day/' ventured to 
soften them down into more harmless equivalents, I yet 
cannot agree with Mr. Fitzgerald that any serious treason 
against Lamb was committed in so doing. Am to the 
omissions or changes of other kinds—^of passages l>earing 
upon persons then still living, or of intimate eonfldenew 
as to the writer's own self, the publication of which must 
always be matter for editorial discretion Talfourd 
showed himself neither timid nor capricious. I am not 
speaking without good reason. The autogra|)hs of two of 
the most important series of letters—those to Manning 
and those to Bernard Barton—have been in my hands, 
and except for the mutilations already referred te, made 
necessary by the Mary Lamb difficulty, I ean testify tliab 
omissions or changes due to Talfourd are not only insigni¬ 
ficant in amount, but were at the time amply justifoibla. 
Many of such omissions have been since Talfourd'a day 
supplied, and I have been able to restore some passes 
and correct others in the present edition. 

A more important defect in Talfourd’s methmi m 
editor must, however, be admitted. It certainly could never 
have been an easy task to determine the fete of lAmh'i 
various letters. He rarely dated a letter, apecmlly In 
early Kfe, and postmarks are too often tom or illiglhk 
To arrange the Letters, therefore, in an3rbhing like chrono¬ 
logical order must have been, as it is still, matter of great 
difficulty. But Talfourd, we must agree, might hav# 
come something nearer to success. Even where tlic WMt 
marks existed, he does not seem to have notlod tltem, 
or to have cared for any more precise rdferea« to a letter 
than that it was written “ about this time/' 
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eve 0 ia the alBenca of both date aad postmark, refer¬ 
ence in the Letters to incidents in the live of Lamb or 
his correpondent might have saved the editor from many 
errors* A single ilhistration of this may suffice. In 
the summer of 1797 Coleridge was living at Kether 
Stowey, whither he had betaken himself, with his young 
friend Charles Lloyd, to be near Thomas Poole, who had 
his tmanery hard by* Cruikshank and his wife were 
there, and Oitia^n Thelwall was not far offi Wordsworth 
and Ids sister, from Ilacedown, were on a visit, and 
Charles Lamb^iittle more than a youth of twenty- 
two—joined the party to spend his brief holiday. It 
was during this visit that Coleridge, having injured 
his leg, and being thus prevented from joiiung his 
friends in an excursion, stayed at home and wrote 
the lines, familiar to all lovers of Coleridge and 
I^mb—“This Lime-tree Bower my prison/^ containing 
touching reference to both Lamb and his sister. The 
poem was printed soon after in the Anrmal Anthology at 
Biiitol, with a prefatory note relating the dreumstanoes. 
After lismb’s return to London he writes Coleridge a 
letter (sc^ vol I p. 81 of this edition) referring to this 
visit, to Coleridge’s accident, to Poole, Wordsworth, and 
the rest, and to the incident of little Hartley Coleridge 
cutting his teeth. This latter Talfourd placed throe years 
later, in 1800, and no subsequent editor has corrected 
the mistake. It must be admitted, however, that errors 
are not always so easy to amend as in this instance. In¬ 
ternal evidence is not always present to supplement the 
external, and idter cartful examination and balancing of 
probabiliti^ I have had to leave many letters, notably 
of the priod tetweeu 1800 and 1802, with many mis^v- 
inp as to the pla» fimdly assigned to them. The 
origlnak of the Letters to Coleridge, I should add, are 
diipericd, and no longer accessible for purposes of 
collation. 

The autographs of the Manning Lettera have bean 
in my himdi, through the kindness of their owner, the 
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Eev. 0. E. Manning, Eector of Diss, the nephew of the 
famous orientalist and traveller. Among thme I have 
been so fortunate as to find several not before printed, 
—one of singular interest, containing Iamb's eritielim 
on the second volume of the Lynml Ballmk^ and 
an account of the passage at arms between himself 
and the author of the volume. Talfourd suppraased 
the letter, there can be no doubt, because Wowlsworth 
was then still living. Some new letters to Manning 
of later date will be found in their proper places. The 
Barton Letters I have also carefully examined witli the 
valuable assistance of Bernard Barton^s daughter, Mrs. 
Edward FitzGerald, who has also favoured me with mtmh 
interesting information throwing light upon allusions 
occurring in the letters. To Mrs. Procter I have to 
express my warm acknowledgments for antnisting me 
with the originals of the letters to her husband (“ Barry 
Cornwall”), from which I have been able to make both 
corrections and additions. To Mrs. Oowden Clarke 
(the Mary Victoria Novello of the Letters) I am also 
deeply indebted for her “cordial permission” to Inehide 
in this edition the Letters of ikmb to her husliantl, 
and to her father. Viscount Kovello, first prinkd In 
Mr. and Mrs. Oowden Clarke’s mteresting EmoUmtmm 
of Writers. 

Other letters, previously unpublished, will be found In 
the present edition. A series addressed to Mr. J. B. Blbdln 
I am able to include, by the kindness of hfe nephew, Mr, 
E. W. Dibdin. Eeaders of Lamb’s corrMpondenci iiii^ 
remember a reference to this gentlemwi, *‘the pandion 
of the songster,” as having died early of wnsumption, 
after seeking in vain the restorative efimate of Msdilm. 

I have teld in my notes the story of I,^b’s chance 
fetroduction to the young man, to whom he WM thence* 
f^h * drawn by kindred literary tast^ mad f?«a more 

that which always deeply moved Ohwl« 
right of patient suffering or stru^e. Mr. DiMin 
a dmk in a city merchant’s house, was of^ oW^ii to 
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fisit some southern watering-place for his health, and 
mc»t of the present letters were evidently composed by 
Lamb %vith the single object of amusing his friend, and 
relieving for a moment the tedium of his enforced idle¬ 
ness. It is as such that these letters must be judged. 
If their fun is at times of the most extravagant, the true 
kindness of heart that prompted them will not be over¬ 
looked. 

It will be seen that I have not attempted to make 
this edition of Lamlfs Lettera “ complete,” in the sense 
of having retained all the notes (or ‘*notelets,” as they 
Iiave bc^en called) included in former collections. It 
happens to any man of mark and genius, such as Charles 
I^amb, that his most trivial notes are naturally preserved 
by corraapondants as autographs, but it assuredly does not 
follow that they are therefore worth printing. Dozens of 
hasty mtm written by Lamb are extant, but it seems to 
me little short of an insult to his memory and to his 
readers to fill page after page with communications, of 
which the following is a sample 

‘* Diae a.—I am l)etter. Mary quite well We ex¬ 
pected to see you before. I can^t write long letters. So a 
friendly love to you all.” 

At the same time I have not lightly omitted any scrap 
of a note containing a characteristic flash of humour 
or felicity of expression, or supplying any link in the 
chain of Incklente that made up his own life or Mary^s. 
Even now, when finely parting from a task that has 
employeti my leisure for some years, I feel reluctant 
altogether to omit certain fhgments—illustrations of that 
rare union of tendem^, humour, and invention—that for 
various reasons Imve not found a place in the text of these 
volume. In an early note to Manning (May 1800) 
oecun one more of the many touching tribute to his 
mxlj friend, his **guardian angel”; have given up 
my house and must look out for lodgings. I expect 
U$xj will pt l>etter before many weeks are gone ; but 
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at present I feel my daily and hourly prop has fallen 
from me. I totter and staler with weaknc‘«8, for iiolwdy 
can supply her place to me. White hiis uii kifuinms, but 
not sympathy. B. Lloyd, my only corrospnclant, you 
except, is a good being, but a weak one. I know not 
where to look but to you. If you will suffer inci to 
weary your shoulders with part of my burtkn, I shall 
write again to let you know how I go on.^* 

He is in a more cheerM mood in another letter of 
the same year to the same correspondent, in which tmim 
this passage (not without interest just now in ita prt>. 
phecies and speculations): ‘‘By the way, I am anxious to 
get specimens of all English turkeys. Fmy send me at 
your leisure separate specimens from eweiy wunty In 
Grreat Britain, including Wales, as I hate nationality^. 
The Irish turkeys I will let alone till the union Is 
determined.” And, finally, I cannot keep back the droll 
and wonderful imagination of the following—an extrimt 
from a letter to Mr. Procter, Lamb, who was Idmwdf 
always writing verses for his young friends’ albums, 
wanted Procter to do the same kind ofilee for a young 
lady in whose veins was a ringe of blood tlarker than 
European. Assuming that Procter might make his veiws 
a vehicle for some compliments, Lamb writes: ** And 
now, Procter, I will tdQ you a story, the 

Sidlian Tyrant, who lived in the thirtieth Olympiiiil, jt»afc 
seven hundred and sixty years ank a,d., by the iS regtirian 
Gomputation, having won the Priiso in a Itwi cif Mitlri, 
besought the Poet Simonides, with the ineenti?© 
of a donative of 1200 Sesterces, which might \m iikmt 
£12:7:3J of our money, to write Miii an Cllyrniilc 
Hymn in praise of the mules. But Simonides, «l«lliiltif 
to vulgarise his Muse with the mention of miy inch 
mongrels, the ^nt (which sipite in th® (irmk nf 
that age only Ung) rounds him in tee ear that hi thall 
have 8000 sesterces if he will touch up hii taite hand¬ 
somely. Whereupon Simonides—the Header Slmonidei/ 
as antiquity delights to phrase him— b^mi to wltnl, ami 
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fltringin^ hm gnhlm lyre l)egiu8 a lofty ode to the cattle 
with— 

* Hall I ikughtei^ of tho «wift-wi«g^i 8te©<l ’ 

Binking, ytni sec, oiic part of their gouealo^. Now for 
the applieatitm. What I told you, dear Procter, about 
my ycmng frieiu! wm nothing but the exact truth. But 
I fiunk the idreiuimtence that her iiudhar was a negro, or 
half cmtC' - which convinces me, what I always thought, 
that something of the tender genius of Simonides lives 
again In my stniins. Mary corrects me, and will have it 
tliat the lady^a mother was a Hindostanee half-caste, and 
nt) nagntis, \mt was I to send you wool-gathering over the 
vast plains watore<l by the Gaiigai, or the more bewilder¬ 
ing wilds of TImbncte), to search for images P' There 
la ffmwi in nonacnsii such as this. I have willingly 
itippr^ed no ‘^hading” of this kind; but notes of 
invitatitm to a «up|M‘r i^arty, or acce|>tanca of one, have no 
for appimnng merely l>ecause they were once 
In Charles Imndfs handwriting. 

I have ekewhore s|mken of the jieculiar value and 
intewiit of the literary and other criticism scattered 
through thi*ie Letterii, and I may \m permitted to repeat 
here a few sentcnci*i. It is remarkable that the intel¬ 
lectual imcomplishment In Ijamb which asserts itself 
imrllest m just tliat which ordinarily it takes years, with 
their increiwcal nuiding mul exf>ericnoe, to mature-—the 
criticml faculty. Lamlfs earlicit letters that have sur¬ 
vived liigin when he was just of age, mid his two chief 
corrc^iipoiidt^nti for the next tlm^ years were young men 
like hliiiiilf— one lili atihoolfallow, Bamuel Taylor Oolc- 
ridgti, tliree yearn Ida icnlor; and tlie other, whom ha had 
mum to ktmw through CMeridge, and who was associated 
with Coltiridge by to many tie^, liolKirt Southey, All 
thme wer® ilarting en a literary career, full of ambition; 
two of tliein with the Intention of making it their pro- 
fi!«ion, the other, Impplly for himself, settling down to 
that cliik In Leailenhall Street which wm to prove, 
though hi knew it «o'^ his belt blessing and safeguard 
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for thirty years to come. Apart from the family matters 
—sad and terrible they were— dkcuased in these Liittera, 
the chief topics dealt with are literaiy and critical 
Coleridge and Southey forward to their friend their 
verses, their lyrics and eclogues, for his judgment ami 
suggestions ; and he in turn submits to them his loniii^ts 
and elegies, plaintive and tender after his mod«d, William 
Lisle Bowles. Coleridge and Southey, eiulowed with a 
poetic gift far stronger and richer tlmn Immlfs, yet iit 
once recognise in their compimion—^no Univomlty iiifiii 
like themselves, lowly in his home and traditions, humble 
in his life’s occupation—this rare and precious gift <if 
critical insight. These earliest letters of l4imb show 
how amply justified was their confidence in hl« |>owera. 
If the art or science of poetical criticism could bo made 
matter of instruction, I know no better introduction to 
the study than these scattwed mitidsms of hit, first u|k«i 
C oleridge’s and Southey’s verse, then upon Wordsworth’s, 
and generally upon aU poetry ancient or mmlern quotial 
or referred to in the Letters. I^b was one of tlm very 
first to detect the great powers and the real imixirtance 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth before the wit of tlm Anti* 
Jacobin and **English Bards” had opened its Imtteritm 
upon these poets, and while the MdMurgh and QuaHeriy 
Reviews were yet unborn. This boy of twenty-one was 
already showmg that, together with the keen«t eye for 
the weaker side of these poetical reformem, and with u 
tae humorist’s enjoyment of what was akurd or pueiik 
in their methods, that enjoyment in no way dlsturliifd lilt 
appreciation of their genius. With dl hii prejudice and 
petuianees (and Lamb had plenty of thm), the dii- 
^nisMng feature of his critical power is Its width and 
itii versatility. The deepest of all his litemiy affectloiii, 
that for Milton, no more mt^fered with his intanii enjoys 
ment of Pope, than did his delight in Pope dday for an 
in^nt his recognition of the worth of Cbwpr, Bums, 
and their successors^ Lamb is our bwt and wholwom^fc 
example of that rare capadty for valrdng and ©^joying 
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mm llteriijy iaIwMil witlimit at tkm tliii|«irii.fiiig Its 

Anti lit* thiit 1I10 miiiit wrtti^r 

oftan rlm« atMivi% nmi mnkn liliiisrlf. lit! 

ki#i« iia Hriiiiklj »i whiit v^m in 

and WimiiWiirtlii m hn diwaiiU with riitlniiiii.iiiiii tin tiir 
Amieni Mttrimr iiinl tht' mTitlmi iilwvi! Tiitlerit 

AhlmyJ* 

Nor ii 11 only on Iho groal nmx ^-' ilif Ooli^riclgt.* iiiiil 
Woitliworllii- -tliiil orilklwn k mt limlnintim 

S««oly aiiytliliig ww liMt |iotir or If wrilteii 

by a friiiitl or by ««» rndni nmliHl lik frioiitklilp, for fiiiii 
to iXirolii till onllml fmnilly ti|wii; and If In llio doiid 
waste of C,.!tittb^a blank *¥iirat'i a nxkrining Htni 

appears, Ininib deteete it on Ibe and by Ills wortk 
of appit^iral tinprlnla Ibo ilaiiifi of eliiii»ie^ily 

upon tlii If ho says aliinmt lfi«i thing inmalblo 

aiwut Ckirvaiitei^i li« dots ii**t tlkdiiin te do the myno 
thing for the anttic^r «f the Ktrwrr^ir ilny. Hut it ii not 
only akuit laitiki that laitnbk jiidgttiente aw wt aotile* 
Ai wa |»w fVoiii hdlar Ui letter in ihk wlha!li«n, nothing 
will itrlko Hi wore ihim tha Imuiition from wildeal 
burl^qins to Ilia iih'iiit anti ititJit didieiita miitmtm of 
liuiaAn eoiidiirt Kvtui in the ianii! latter, m in tmn 
to Mr Ilistl Oft the profiiftid t«i enwt a iiioint- 

meat to Clliirk«oii in lik hfeiimn, Ifiti! two aldis of ilu! 
writer in a eon trust almoit itarlling. It is the 

litter III wlilali he says that he slimtlil not like hk 
to be al«aiit from the Hat of anlwriliew, if the projivt 
Win imrriwi out, bill mlds, *HHherwliitt I fVniikly own 
that to pilkriii a inaiik gooil fivllnp in lik tiitii! k 
ntil to »y tote. Iloitmneitli to gomlneiw, even after deiif li, 
9m CltaHlni« blows no triiitf|if!l, nor di^irts 

to tofi it Mown. W 0 lAmdd h§ mmk$i /#r o wmnkMl 
m lie Ii for The vanilhs cif life firt, 

skill mllitofy—-are anbjeeta for Iriiplihs; not 
thi iiiat llioiigbto arWiig in a ^al maids iiiiiitt in lonely 
plw»/ Tlili elliieiJ gmnl toate lltal afipw wliriieter 
'Ijymldi o|iaiiiii Ii ^rlniiily eallpl f«ir, k one of the iititiiy 
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pleasures and surprises, if I am not mistaken, to be 
enjoyed by those who think of Lamb mainly tm a jester, 
who did not always observe a corresponding moilerafcion 
in his jests. 

In certain respects I have tried to improve «jK>n 
TaJfourd^s method as an editor of these Lettera. But I 
have little sympathy with those who have s|K>ken sliglit* 
ingly of the obligations he has laid upon all lovers of 
Charles Lamb. Least of all can I understimd the covert 


charges against him of having, in the interest of his fHand, 
over-coloured his virtues or conc^ed any of his frailtloi 
or foibles. When Talfourd put topthar the Fimd 
Memorials after the death of Mary Lamb in 1847, hti 
attempted a fresh estimate of Lamb’s character, m lyffactad 
by the evidence of facts then for the first time pute 
lished to the world. He headed these last pag^, ** Imtuh 
fully known.” I believe that those who know I^amb IwMt 


must acknowledge both the generosity and the discrimi¬ 
nating justice of this estimate. It may be true that a 
certain daintiness, a certain hothouse flavour, in Talfourd’a 
style is a little out of keeping with his subjeefe, but it 
certaialy is not for the critical fashions of this age to look 
back scornfully on the “preciosity” of forty years 
But if Talfourd wraps up his judgments with somathing 
of an over-elegant elaboration, these judgments appear to 
me for the most part admirable. And idthough tlia 
number of Lamb’s collected letters has largely grown in 
the last forty years, and his scattered writinp hava 'torn 
collected and published, no record has “leapd to light 
which need in any degree modify the astumate then 
It was remarked by Mr. Sala, that mong the rittoi« 
tor Lamb s memory enduring among us, is the circumstimeo 
that he was passionately loved by his friends H© hid 
Mt on^ but half-a-dozen Boswells.” This k mMuh 

toa We know Lamb as he was known to teoop of friends 

the most various in character and gmlm Either in 
pro^ or verse or both, we possess deseripMons, «tinml«, 
anecdotes of Lamb from Wordsworth, Ooleridp, 
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Prcmter, lAtwIar, lliiiil/riilfimrii* l*iiliiii»rtt» 

lytitl iiiiiiij tiliit'W; iititi nil wti iw 

oiii iiiiti till! wiiiit' iiiiui* Tlii’ miiiii’ nm tiiiil »terliii |4 
qualitirj itiifirfui nil thrm^ iiUki*, Ilirri’ niii itiiiit' |tirgntti*it 
V6r*f*ii hy tiint tririnl *»!' Uiitib i rnrlifr C1iarli*ii 
wriltoi ill 1^20," iifU'ii cilwiir-i’ mill iiniiitliiig 

tirptlm «f Iwllum, Imt n«t willmiil, r*f fnvtry 

iwrid gf'iiiiiiii’ iiwiglii. Tlit^y mri* imllitil ** lh*iiiill«ry 
feboiiflite In iiihI iiirliit|i\ mmmg iiirli 

fchmigli^ mi t'!4ilM»rnl4* Ut ikihrhhss iifiil n 

cl«cri|itlciii c»f alht^r CJliiirli^ Liiiiik 

No ttMiiti iiro liul nlliwiiiiw arn iiiiwik- 

toktiilo* Lliiytl rtiiiM mily hliti al llit mirrwwi nl 
his frloiuri riifly lifo 

** III* wa.lk *’4 slttSi hy pn%% in 
III iwilili!*!**, itnl in | 

Knim »V0r lib 4iRltv*«» 

Au*i iitni*’* 4*^11 kiww il tiMW ffwiii nm** 

Aliil whofi, rtiiiiiy simiiiis 4if siniiigi! 

hi ©ottitfi kii*k to his lliritn* i 

** Ati*l my bbii*h I turn 

hi mliwiti llitit Liiiitli lias •‘rmilrivwl mi art** li*i liml 
iisfar eiiiiraifiil m |ii,i4isthlii; 

** Tli« rliihi «»f litiinilfep pf#f |»» ii|»|«K»ri 
Awl |p| tiiily** l« »l#w, 

K*y Ilirttt hs-il in Ai* Itiiil pliltih 

AipI titil 9 ihmm liaiikt lt#M, tlirwiigii 

III Ittfiy iiiiiii»|*f#p|iaiWi*wp#ii, Mwi wll»l, 

Tliy Wif liiii ihr*»Oifli «iriiii4p wiffcrOii »wl 
Clf wiirWIy hii.%1 Wpii 

Ilf ftr»l 1 liftiti-- 

l4lc» UliwIfmpK »wl Alwliiugw 

fipty fiirwir« tii44p 

Tlirro k an liiifttnklag tributra silt’ll m lliiin fiir llni 
aiiw kisgiiftgii of Mlimry Tlirrt^ w« tm 

eotiipincf aittwiig Ijwnhif aii«l Wnrtkmtirtli »iit| 

Thoioti HimI, iitiltirltigfs aa*! bi ti|iliiilil ih^ 
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reputation of a fevourite member of their clique. When 
we read such wrds, we know tliat they mean what 
they say, and that they are true. And it is because 
I believe that Talfourd justly inteipreted the char- 
acter of his hero, and was in full harmony with the 
judgments of those other Mends of Lamb, that I have 
ventured to add these few words in his vindication. 

To the T'itmes already mentioned of those to whom 
I am indebted for many kind services, I must add that 
of Mr. George Bentley of New BurUngton Street, for the 
use of an unpublished letter; of Mr. 0. Kegan Paul, 
for permission to include the Letters of Lamb to 
Godwin, originally printed in Mr. Paul’s L^e of William 
Godvm; of Messrs. Longmans, and the editor of the 
Gentwry Kagame and Mr. R S. Chilton, for a like per¬ 
mission to use letters addressed respectively to Miss 
Matilda Betham and to Mr. John Howard Payne. Mr. 
B. M'George of Glasgow Hndly collated two of the letters 
here given with originals in his possession; and ray old 
fr jATiij Dr. Edward Calvert of Shrewsbury has taken a 
lively interest in extracting meanings and aJlusions from 
some of Lamb’s rather froHosome Latin. And I owe a 
final word of spedal gratitude to Mr. Jamm Dykes 
Campbell, who hM allowed me to consult him throughout, 
and whose minute and exact knowledge of all matters 
touching Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb, has materially 
enriched my notes. 

ALFRED AINGER. 


KAnsTSin, H^oveaier 1887. 
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OIIAPTEIi I. 
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LOTKIia TO COLKIillKIM, BOmtmW EOBIET LWYA 
AMD MAHHimi 


To BAMUKL TAYLOE (X)LBEmOR 

L»rrEii LJ Map S7, 1790. 

i,lt*iir Iftiko ytntrwlf |)e*rftot!y about 

May. I |«kl hia fall wht^n I wait your uloth» I was 
flush of ttHiiioy» ttutl am m itill ki nil tha purposes of a 
iliiglo Mfo; io ycmmotf tm further ootioem about it. 
The ifiomsy woulil ki iU|iorllmHia U) tm If I had. it. 

Whtm Smitliiiy k^iioitma m mmlmi m hk pretleoessor, 
Mtitoit» ami |iiilili»liea Im Kinm in ilitmlaeimo, I will read 
*iitt ; ii gtiiiiim a bwik k mumiwhiit iixtirbitwifc, nor haw 
I tbi ii|i|»rtiiiilly of liomiwiug i\m work. The eitmcki 
from it In Itie AimiMg ami the riiort |wsiiga» in 

ymtr ffiileAfiwn, iieom to me mueli iupcrior to imy thing 
111 hill |iitrtrit!riiiil|i anaumt with Ltwill* Your piems I 
thill iirmmni fortliwilli. Thewi were aciMis lli« in what 
you iitseriiMi In mm of your Nitmlier* from Md^mm 
MtmmffB; but I thought them eltttomtft I an some- 
wliftl gliiil you liafti glfott up that iMtper : it must hafe 
mu i. M n 
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been dry, unprofitable, and of “dissonant mood ” to your 
disposition. I wish you success in all your undertakings, 
and am glad to hear you are employed about the Evukncet 
of Religion. There is need of multiplying such books a 
hundredfold in this philosophical age, to prewnt converts 
to atheism, for they seem too tough disputants to meddle 
with afterwards. 

Le G-rice is gone to make puns in Oomwall il«i hiii 
got a tutorship to a young boy living with his mother, a 
widow lady. He will, of course, initiate liiin quickly in 
“whatsoever things are honest, lovely, and of good 
report.” He has cut Miss Hunt completely; the |HHir 
girl is very ill on the occasion; but ha laughs at it, and 
justifies himself by saying, “she does not see me laugh.” 
Coleridge, I know not what suffenng $mnm you have 
gone through at Bristol My life has been somewhat 
diversified of late. The six weeks that finished last year 
and began this, yonr very humble servMit i|>ent very 
agreeably in a madhouse, at Hoxton. I am got iome» 
what rational now, and don’t bite my one. But miwl 1 
was; and many a vagary my imagination played with 
me, enough to make a volume, if all were told. My 
Sonnets I have extended to the number of nine iinmi I 
saw you, and will some day communicate to you. I am 
beginning a poem in blank verse, which, if I finwh, I 
publish. White is on the eve of publishing (ha took the 
hint from Yortigem) “ Original letters of Falstaff, Hhal'» 
low,” etc,; a copy you sh^l have when it mmm out 
They are without exception the bast imitations I over 
saw. Coleridge, it may convince you of my rogimli for 
yon when I tell you my head ran on you In my iiimlnw, 
aa much almost as on another person, who I am iiiclinitl 
to think was the more immediate eauM of my tem|Mimiy 
frenzy. 

The Sonnet I send you has smiJl merit m iwctiy; 
but yon will be cmious to rmd it when I toll you it 
w^ written in my prisott-hous© in one ctf my ludd 
Intervals, 
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nri MY srBTRii 

ff ffc«w my imgry accttute foU» 

P«i»¥lih complaint^ t)r hutfslt reproof imkhul, 

’l-wai« Imt tim cwa* of a sickly mind 
And trouh-Ited tiioug!its» oU>udiu|!: the purer well 
And waters clear of Henson ; and ft>r mti, 

Ijid tills iiiy vum's the |wK>r att»u«ment hie— 

My verse, which Umu to praise werfc e’er ineliued 
Toft highly, and with a jiartiid eye to see 
No hlemiih. Thou to me iliilst ever show 
Kindest aWeethm ; ami would’st ai‘t«tirnes lend 
An car to the tit*«potiding love-shik lay, 

Wee|dng my sorrtiWM with me, who re|')a.y 
Hut III the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and tuy frieml 

With thi»o liiu^ imd with tliat aistert kindest 
femetnbmncai to (]-•— , I miudude. 

Youri iincerely, Lamb. 

Your Cmemms ad Papulum are the most eloquent 
politits that ever came In my way. 

Write when eonvemient—not as a task, for there is 
nothing in this letter to anawar. 

We mnnot send our remambranoes to Mrs. 0., not 
having seen her, but btdieve me our \mt good wishes 
attend you Itoth. 

My elvio and fjoatic oam|ilimente to Southey if at 
Bristol Why, he is a vt«y Leviathan of Bards 1—the 
small minnow, 11 


Lettie 1 L] Jwm X790. 

I am In iiieh violent pdn with the headache, that 
I am it for nothing but transcribing, scarce for that 
When I get your |»emi, and the Jmn of dre, I win 
eiercisi my pr«iim,ptlon In pving you my opinion of 'em. 
The mMl doi» not come in l^fore to-momw (Wednesday) 
morning. Th© following Sonnet was eompwed during a 
walk down into Iltrtfowlshlre ear^y in last Summer 
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The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed. 

Fresh from his couch up springs the lusty sun, 

And girds himself his mighty race to run ; 

Meantime, hy truant love of rambling led, 

I turn my back on thy detested walls, 

Proud City, and thy sons I leave behind, 

A selfish, sordid, money-getting kind, 

Who shut their ears when holy Freedom calls. 

I pass not thee so lightly, humble spire, 

That mindest me of many a pleasure gone, 

Of merriest days, of Love and Islington, 

Kindling anew the flames of past desire ; 

And I shall muse on thee, alow journeying on, 

To the green plains of pleasant Hortfordsliire. 

The last line is a copy of Bowleses, “ To tho ^mm 
Hamlet in the peaceful Plain.” Your earn are not ko 
very fastidious; many people would not li'eo worde ho 
prosaic and familiar in a Sonnet m Islington and Hc*rt" 
fordshire. The next was written within a day or twt> of 
the last, on revisiting a spot where tlie scena wan Iniil (d‘ 
my first Sonnet that ‘‘mock’d my stop witli many u 
lonely glade.” 

When last I roved these winding wood-walks grenm, 

Q-reen winding walks, and shady patliways 
Oft-times would Anna seek the silent scene, 

Shrouding her beauties in the lone retreat 
No more I hear her footsteps in the shade ; 

Her image only in these pleasant ways 
Meets me, self-wandering, where in happier day?i 
I held free converse with my fair-hair'tl maid. 

I pass'd the little cottage which she lovetl, 

The cottage which did once my ail contain : 

It spake of days that ne’er must come again ; 

Spake to my heart, and much !ny heart wua mov^nl 
Now “Fair hefall thee, gentle maid,” said I; 

And from the cottage turn’d me with a sigh. 

The next retains a few lines from a Sonnet of mino 
which you once remarked had no “body of thought ’’ in 
it. I agree with yon, -but have preserved a part of it, 
and it runs thus. I flatter myself you will like it 

A timid grace sits trembling in her ey©, 

As loth to meet the rud^ess of men’s %ht 
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Yet slu,Hiding a delicious lunar liglit, 

That steeps in kind oblivious ecstacy 

The care-crazed miinl, like some still melody : 

Speaking most plain the thoughts which do possess 
Her gentle sprite, peace and meek quietness, 

And innocent loves, and maiden ijurity : 

A look whereof might heal the cruel smart 
Of changed friends, or Fortune’s wrongs unkind ; 

Might to sweet <leedH of mercy move the heart 
Of him who hates his brethren of mankind. 

'I'urnM are thost'. btuims from me, who fondly yet 
Past Joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret. 

The next and last I value most of all. ^Twas com- 
poBcd eloKO ui)oiii tlui IiooIb of tlu^ last, in that very wood 
I had in mind when I wrote “Methinks how dainty 
sweet.’* 

We were two pretty habes, tbe youngest she, 

'rhe youngest, and the loveliw>t far, I ween, 

And Innocence her name. 'I'he time has been 
We two <Utl love eae.h other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart: 

But when, with show of seeming good beguiled, 

I hdX the garb and luauuers of a child, 

Ami !ny ih’st love for man’s society, 

DehUng with the world my virgin heart, 

My loved companion <lropp’d a tear and lied, 

Ami hill in tleepest shmleH her awful head. 

Bclovetl I who can tell me where thou art 
In what delicious Fden to he found— 

That I may seek thee the wide world around ? 

Sinco writing: it, I have found in a poem by Hamilton 
of ilani^mr, tiieae two lines to “Hai)pinosa 

** Nun, sober ami devout, where art thou lied 
To hide in shudes thy meek, contented head?” 

Lines eminently beautiful; but I do not remember having 
read them iireviouHly, for the credit of my tenth and 
eleventh lines, I’arnell hm two lines (which probably 
suggcisted the abovt^) to “Contentment:” 

“ Whitlicr, ah I whither art thou lied, 

To hide thy meek, tHUiUmted heatl ?” 
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Cowley’s exquisite “ Elegy on the death ol Ihb Irientl 
Harvey,” suggested the phrase of ‘‘we two.” 

“ Was there a tree that did not know 
The love betwixt us two ?” 

So much for aclaiowledged plagiarisms, tlui coniesnion 
of which I know not whether it has more of vanity or 
modesty in it. As to my blank verse, I am ho dismally 
slow and sterile of ideas (I speak from my heart) tliat I 
much question if it will ever come to any issiUL I havt‘ 
hitherto only hammered out a few indepeiuli^iit, unctm 
nected snatches, not in a capacity to he sent I am very 
ill, and will rest till I have read your poems, fvr whioh 1 
am very thankful. I have one more favour to of* 
you, that you never mention Mr. May’s affair in any sort, 
much less thinh of repaying. Are we not fhu'ei-nauci 
what-d’ye-call-’em-ists *? We have just learned that my 
poor brother has had a sad accident: a largo stone, blown 
down by yesterday’s high wind, Inis bruised bis leg in a 
most shocMng manner; he is under the care of (Iruik - 
shanks. Coleridge ! there are 10,000 objectitinn against 
my paying you a visit at Bristol; it cannot Ih) else.; but 
in this world ’tis better not to think too much of phatsant 
possibles, that we may not ho out of humour with 
present insipids. Should anything bring you to London, 
you will recollect Ho. 7, Little Queen Street, llolborii. 

I shall be too ill to call on Wordswortli myself, but 
will take care to transmit him his poem, when I have 
read it. I saw Le Crice the day before his departure, 
and mentioned incidentally his “ teaching the; yotmg idea 
how to shoot.” Knowing him and the probability there 
is of people having a propensity to pun in his eompany, you 
will not wonder that we both stumbled on the Hann* pun 
at once, he eagerly anticipating me,—“ he woidd tr‘aeh 
him to shoot! ” Poor Le Grice! if wit alone t!Ou!d 
a man to respect, etc., he has written a very ivitty littlii 
pamphlet lately, satirical, upon coUege declamiifcioiw. When 
I send White’s book, I will add that I am sorry 
should be any difference between you anti Bouthey. 
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“ Between you two there should be peace,” tho’ I must 
say I have borne him no good will since he spirited 
you away from among us. What is become of Mosehus? 

You sported some of his sublimities, I see, in your 
Watc/mimL Very decent things. So much for to¬ 
night from your aillicted, headacliey, sorothroaty, humble 
Borvant, 0. Lamb. 

7'uemlay your W(U€h7}ien, the Review of 

Burke wjih th(‘. b(‘Mt prose. I augured great things from 
the first Numl)er. There is stune exquisite poetry inter¬ 
spersed. I have re-r<iul the (‘xtract from tlie IMujiotis 
Mmin(;§f and retract whatever invidious there was in my 
c0iiB\ire of it m elaborate. There are times when one is I 

not in a disptmitiuu tlioroughly to relish good writing. I ! 

have re-read it in a more favourable moment, and hesitate 
not to pronounce it sublime. If there be any thing in it 
apiiroaching to tumitlity (which I meant not to infer, by 
elaharate I meant simply laboured), it is the gigantic 
hy]>erbole by which you describe the evils of existing 
society: ‘^snakes, lions, hyenas, and bohemotha,” is 
carrying your reseutmeut l>eyon<l bounds. The pictures 
of ‘*Thc^ Himoom,” ui “Fran^^y and Ruin,” of “The 
Whore of Babylon,” and “ The (hy of the Foul Spirits 
disluTited of Karth,” and “ the strange beatitude ” which 
the good man shall recognise in heaven, iia well as the 
particularising of the children of wretchedness (I have 
unconsciously included evewy part of it), form a variety 
of uniform axccdhmcc. I hunger and thirst to read the 
|K)cm (uunplete. That is a <‘,apital line in your sixth 
Fumlmr: 

This tlark, iioara^, teoth-chattering month.'* 

They are exactly such epithets m Burns wmdd have 
stumbled on, whose |K)era on the plouglied-up daisy you 
seem to have had in mind. Your complaint that of 
your readers some themght there wiis too much, some 
too little original matter in your Numbers, remimls me of 
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poor dead Parsons in the Critic, ‘‘Too little int'ident! 
Give me le§,ve to tell you, sir, there is too much imndeut.’' 
I had like to have forgot thanking you for that exquisite 
little morsel, the first Sclavonian Song. The expression 
in the second,—“ more happy to he unhappy in hell is 
it not very quaint ? Accept my thanks, in couimon witli 
those of all who love good poetry, for “ The Braes of 
Yarrow.” I congratulate you on the enemi(‘B you must 
have made by your splendid invective against the bartxu'ers 
in human flesh and sinews. Coleridge, you will rejoice 
to hear that Cowper is recovered from his lunacy, aiul is 
employed on his translation of the Italian, etc., poems of 
Milton for an edition where Fuseli presides m dcKignt^r. 
Coleridge, to an idler like myself, to write and reticive 
letters are both very pleasant ^ but I wish not to bn*ak 
in upon your valuable time by expecting to hear very 
frequently from you. Reserve that obligation for your 
moments of lassitude, when you have notlung td8(*> to do; 
for your loco-restive and all your idle propwiHitifw, of 
course, have given way to the duties of provhling for a 
family. The mail IkS come in, but no ])arcel; ytd thia in 
Tuesday. Farewell, then, till to-morrow; fur a niche 
and a nook I must leave for criticisms. By the way, I 
hope you do not send your only c.opy of Joan of A rc: I 
will in that case return it immediately. 

Your parcel is come: you have been lamk of your 
presents. 

Wordsworth's poem I have hurried througli, not whin 
out delight. Poor Lovell! my lieart almost acciwcs imi 
for the light manner I lately spoke of him, not dreaming 
of his death. My heart bleeds for your accumulatctl 
troubles: God send you through 'em witli |mticnca. 1 
conjure you, dream not that I will ever think of being 
repmd; the veiy word is galHng to the mm I hiwi 
read all your Eeligious Musings with unintcrruptol 
feelings of profound admiration. You may iaftily mi 
your fame on it. The best remaining things are wliat f 
have before read, and they lose nothiiig by my rccciilci^ 
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tion uf your maimor of rtuafchi.sj 'em, fur I too bear in 
luiml “the voic'c, the look" of absent friends, and can 
oeeiiaionally miiuie tinir manner for the amusement of 
those who have seen 'em. Your impassioned manner of 
recitation I can nu-all at any time to mine own heart and 
to the ears of tlu‘. bystanders. I ratiier wish you had left 
the monody on Ghatterton concluding, as it did, abruptly. 
It had more of unity. The conclusion of your IMi^ious 
I fear, will entitle you to the reproof of your 
belovetl woman, who wisely will not Buffer your fancy to 
run riot, but bids you walk humbly with your God. The 
last wortls, 

** I diHcinliiu) my y<aui.c and novice tliouglit 
In ministricH ot hcarl-Hlirriug Houg,” ‘ 

though not now lu^w to me, (‘.annot be enongb admired. 
To speak inditely, tht*y are a well-turned compliment to 
T'oetry. I Inwten to read Joan of Arcj etc. I have read 
your liru^H at the', beginning of the second book: they arc 
worthy of Milton; but in my mind yield to yoxir Rdigiom 
Mmings. I shall read the whole carefully, and in some 
future letter take the liberty to partitmlarisc my opinions 
of it. Of what is new to me among your poems next to 
the “MusingH," that beginning “My Pensive Sara" gave 
me most pleasure: the lines in it I just alluded to are 
most exquisitii; they nnule my sister and self smile, as 
C 4 >nveying a pleasing picture of Mra. 0. chocking your 
wild wanderings, which we were so fond of hearing you 
indulge when annmg us. It Inis endeared ns more than 
any thing to your good huly ; and your own self-reproof 
that follows, d(’liirhted us. 'Tis a charming poem through¬ 
out. (You Intve wc*ll rtunarktul that chnmiiwj^ admirable^ 
m(umU are tla^ woixis expressive of fe.elingH more than 
conveying of idww ; else I might phnul very well want of 
room In iny paper as excuse for gtmeralising.) I want 
room tell y«m how we are cliarmed with your verses in 
the miUiner BpeiiHcr, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. I am 
glad you resuim^ the Watchman, Ghange the name; 
leave mil all iirticks of news, an<! whatever things an 
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peculiar to newspapers, and confine yourself to etliics, 
verse, criticism; or, rather do not confmo yourself. Lt‘t 
your plan be as diffuse as the Spectator, and Til answer 
for it the work prospers. If I am vain enough to think 
I can be a contributor, rely on my inclinations. Coleridge, 
in reading your Religious Musings I felt a transient 
superiority over you. I have seen Priestley, I love ti) 
see his name repeated in your writings. I love and 
honour him, almost profanely. You would be eharnu‘d 
with his Sermons, if you never read 'em. You luwe 
doubtless read his books illustrative of the dm-.trine of 
bTecessity. Prefixed to a late work of hia, in answer to 
Paine, there is a Preface, giving an account of the inaii, 
and his services to men, written by Lindsey, his dcart'-st 
friend, well worth your reading. 

Tuesday Eve .—Forgive my prolixity, wliich is yet tr>o 
brief for aU I could wish to say, God ipve you (*omfort, 
and all that are of your household 1 Our loves arul bent 
good wishes to Mrs. 0. 0, La mil 


Letter III.] Jnm 10, 1790. 

With Joan of Arc I have been delighted, amaueil I 
had not presumed to expect any thing of aiudi exeelhuiei! 
from Southey. Why, the poem is alone sullicicuit L) 
redeem the character of the age we live in from the iiiL 
putation of degenerating in Poetry, were there no suedi 
beings extant as Burns, and Bowles, Oowper, and : 
fill up the blank how you please; I say nothing. The 
subject is well chosen. It opens well. To liocomc more 
particular, I will notice in their order a few lumsfigm that 
chiefly struck me on perusal Page 26 , Fioreo mid 
terrible Benevolence!" is a phrase full of gmndaur iiml 
originality. The whole context naatle me feel jmmfmeii, 
even Hke Joan herself. Page 28, It is most horrilila 
mth the keen sword to gore the finelydibred humiia 
frame, and what follows, pleased mo mightily. In tlia 
2nd Book, the first forty linos in piurticuliu: arc imyoitk 
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imd Intirtnl t\u* whole vision of the Palace 

of Aiuintiuu mill what followH are Hupremely excellent. 
Yotir itf the LaphimUT, 

.“by N'U'mi lake 

Or Ualtla Zhink, uv the moH.sy titone 

Of S»»llar«ka|»|*in-,** 

will hear roiu|nirisi»n with any in Milton for tiilness of civ- 
rmiiHtiinoi* aiui lofty paemlnoss of versitleation. Southey^g 
»i«iih‘^i, ihotifth inany of ’om are capital, are all inferior. 
In oiif of hi<i htH»kH, the ^^imilo of the oak in the atorm 
oiTUK^ I think, tour times. To return: the light in 
wliieh you view the heathen tleitiea ia accurate and 
heauliful Soutlieyh perstuiifleationH in this laiok are bo 
miiny hue ami faultle^^s pietures. I mm much pleagcd 
with >our nianmT of aerounttng for the rcMon why 
monarehs take drliglii in war. At ilie. 447th line you 
have plaeed Pioplo fa ami KntlutdaatH cheek by jowl, on 
too intimate a footing for the dignity of the former. 
Nece.Hsarian like spraking, it is eorrei’t. Ikige 98, ^*Dcad 
iw the I Hnjjdus! cold thy warrior frame,illnHtriouH Puchan,” 
etc., are of kiinlied exerllenec with ilray’H ia 

(’iidwallo's toii?':m%” efr. How famously the Maid bafflea 
the Itorlons Herapbie and IrrtdVagable, ‘‘with all their 
trumfwTy!'* Page 12*1, the |umceimion, the appearances 
of the yiaid. of I he Ikatard Hon of (Irlcaiw and of Tre- 
tiiotiille. are full of tiio ami fancy, and exquiaite melody 
nf vereifieati*»ii. Tlie pcrstujifications from line 303 to 
3011, ill tlir* heal of the battle, hml better been omitted; 
they are not very lUrtkiiig, ami <mly cncumlHT. The 
ctitivi*r:4c wliieh du.iu ami (kainidc hol<l on tlie bankn of 
the Iioire m alf*<'-iher bcanttful Page 313, the con- 
jccluie llial in drr.uiiH things are tliat seem,^^ is one 
of cuiicr'ifn which ihc PmT delights to admit into 
Ilia rrenl; ii crenl, by llw way, more marvfdloui and 
myitic tliiiii tnu’f Alhammitw dreamed of. Piiga 315, I 
need niily ihtwe linea ending with “ Blie saw a 

wr|i‘iit giiiiwiiig at her heiift !’* Tliff tire good imitative 
liiirs, *«|ie t4tiird and of loll to reap no end, but 
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endless toil and never-ending woe/' Pago 347, Cruelt;y 
is such as Hogarth might have painted her. Page 3G1, 
all the passage about Love (where he seems to eonfouml 
conjugal love with creating and preserving lovt') is rmy 
confused, and sickens me with a load of useless ijersoiiifi- 
cations; else that ninth Book is the finest in the volume 
—^an exquisite combination of the ludicrous and the 
terrible: I have never read either, even in translation, but 
such as I conceive to be the manner of Dante or Ariosto. 
The tenth Book is the most languid. On the^ whoh^, 
considering the celerity wherewith the poem \vm fmiHluHl, 
I was astonished at the infrequency of V'cak linoH. 
I had expected to find it verbose. Joan, I think, does 
too little in battle; Dunois perhaps the same; Conrade 
too much. The anecdotes interspersed among the battles 
refresh the mind very agreeably, and I am delighted with 
the very many passages of simple i)athoB abounding 
throughout the poem ; passages which tho author t>f 
Crazy Kate” might have written. Him not hbwtiU' 
Southey spoke very slightingly, in his Preface, and dis” 
paragingly of Cowper’s Homer? What makes him 
reluctant to give Cowper his fame? And does m»t 
Southey use too often the expletives ‘‘did,” and “does?” 
They have a good effect at times, but are too imtoiwiiler- 
able, or rather become blemishes, when they mark a 
style. On the whole, I expect Southey one day to rival 
Milton: I already deem him equal to (Jow|«*r, and 
superior to all living poets besides. What says (jtderitlge! 
The “Monody on Henderson "is t/md: tlie 

rest of that little volume is readable^ and aknie virdi- 
ocrity. I proceed to a more pleimnt task; pleiiHimt 
because the poems are yours • pleasant because you 
I the task on me; and pleasant, let me add, bmumo it will 
i confer a whimsical importance on me to sit in judgment 
i upon your rhymes. First, though, lot me thank you again 
again, in my own and my sister's name, for your 
invitations. Nothing could give us more picture than 
to come, but (were there no other regions) while my 
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brotlu'r’H is so had it is out of the question. Poor 
fellow ! he is very f(‘.veriHh and li^dit-headed; but Cruik- 
ahauks has proiiouuecnl the Hyniptoias favourable, and^ives 
us every hope that therti will be no need of amputation: 
(led semhnt't! We are noeea^arily confined with him all 
the afternoon and evtmin.Lc till very late, so that I am 
stealin^^ a few minutes to writt* to you. 

1'hank ytni for your freqmnit letters : you are the only 
corresptmdeut, ami I mijxht add, the. only friend I have 
in tiic world. I uowhm-e, and havt^ no aeipiaintance. 
Blow of speeeh, and nsst*rved of manners, no one seeks or 
cares for iny society; ami I am left alone. Allen calls 
very oceaKionally, an though it were a duty rather, and 
seldom stays ten minutes. Then judge how thankful I 
am for your letters ! Do not, liowt'.ver, burthen yourself 
with the correspondence, I trouble you again so soon, 
only iti tdiiHlimice to your injunctious. Complaints apart, 
proceed to tnir task, X am called away to tea ; thence 

must wait u|Hin my lirother; so must delay till to* 
morrow. Farewell I— Wetinmiu^. 

Thumhtii, I will first notice what is new to ma 
Thirteenth imge; “ The thrilling tones that concentrate 
the stud ” is a iiei-vons line; and the first six linos of 
pagi^ 14 are very pretty; the twantydirst effusion is a 
perfet't tiling. That in tlie manner of Spenser is very 
|My*ticulariy at tlm chmo: tlie tlurtydifth effusion 
is most ext[uisite ; that line in particular, And, tranquil, 
muse upon tranquillity^^ It is the very rt‘flex pleasure 
that distinguishes the tranquillity of a thinking being 
from that of a slieplierd, a mmlern one I would be undor- 
fitoml to mean, a Uiimtetas, one that ktH^ps other iicople's 
sheep. Certainly, Colerhlgt*, your letter from Bhurton 
liars hiw hm merit than most things in your volume; 
|M.*rsomilly, it may <‘himt^ in lH*st with your own feelings, 
and therefort! you love it Umt. It has, however, great 
merit. In your fi»urth epistle, tkaf is an exquisite 
pinigraph, mid faneydidl, of ** A strc‘am there is which 
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rolls in lazy flow,” etc., etc. “MunimrB sweet umler^ 
song 'mid jasmine bowers ” is a sweet lino ; and m are 
the three next. The concluding simile is far-fetcduHl— 
“tempest-honoured” is a quaintish phnise. Of the 
Monody on Henderson I will here only noticti thest* lines, 
as superlatively excellent. That energetic one, “ Hhall i 
not praise thee, scholar, Christian, friend,” like to that 
beautiful climax of Shakspeare’s “King, Hamlet, Eoyal 
Dane, Patherj” “yet memory turns from little men ttj 
thee,” “And sported careless round their follow child.” 
The whole, I repeat it, is immensely good. 

Yours is a poetical family. I was much surprised and 
pleased to see the signature of Sara to that eh^gant 
composition, the fifth epistle. I dare not critlem tlm 
Religious Musings: I like not to select any |)art, whore 
all is excellent. I can only admire, and thank you for it 
in the name of a Christian, as well as a lover of good 
poetry: only let me ask. Is not that thought and tluwe 
words in Young, “stands in the sun,”—or is it (udy such 
as Young, in one of his deller mommts, might have writ ?- 

' “ Believe thou, 0 my soul, 

Life is a vision, shadowy of Tnith ; 

And vice, tind anguish, and the wonny grave, 

Shapes of a dream I ” 

I thank you for these lines in the name of a nace««arian, 
and for what follows in the next paragraph, in the name 
of a child of fancy. After all, you cannot, nor ever will, 
write any thing with which I shall be so delighted m 
what I have heard yourself repeat. You came to town, 
and I saw you at a time when your heart was yet l>l<»cd. 
ing with recent womids. Like yourself, I was sore gaihul 
with disappointed hope. You had 

. . . “ many an holy lay 

That, mourning, soothed the mourner on liii way,” 

I had ears of sympathy to drink them in, and they yet 
vibrate pleasant on the sense. When I read in your 

little volume, your nineteenth effusion, or the twenty- 
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eii^hth oY twenty*ni!ith, or what you call the “Sigh,” I 
think I hear i/tfu again. I imago to myself the little 
giiujky room at tlu*, tSalntattun and Gat^ where we have 
sat tog(*ther thnmgh tlie winter nights, beguiling the 
e.are8 of life with 1‘ocsy, Wlieti you left London I felt 
a dismal vml in my lu^art, I found myself cut off, at 
tme and the sanm. time, from two most dear to me. 
“How blest with ye the path could I have trod of quiet 
life 1” In your eonviU'sation you hail blended so many 
ph'iLsant taneies that they cheated me of my grief. But 
in your ahsenee the tide of melancholy rushed in again, 
and did its worst miHehief by overwhelming my reason. 
I have ri'eovered, Init fetd a Htupt>r that makes me in- 
dilfiuHmt to ilic hupi^s and fears f>f this life. I sometimes 
wish to introdiu^e a redigious turn of mind ; but habits 
are strong things, and my religious fervours are confined, 
idas 1 to somt^ fleeting moments of occtisional solitary 
devotion. A eorreH|)ondence, ojKming with you, has 
roused me a little from my lethargy, and made mo con¬ 
scious of existenee. Indulge me in it: I will not be 
very troublesome. At some futtiro time I will amuse 
you with an aeeouni, ns full jis my memory will permit, 
of the Strang!^ turn my frenzy took, I look hack upon 
it at times with a gloomy kind of envy ; for, while it 
hmted, I had many, many iiuurs of pure happiness. 
Dream md, Ckileridge, of luiving tasted all the grandeur 
and wililnesH of fancy till you have gone luml 1 All now 
w*eins to me vapiti, I’omparatividy so. Jivcusc this selfish 
digri*aHion, Your “ BlontHly ” is so superlatively (ixccdlent, 
that I ean only wlnh it perfect which I tuuf t help feeling 
it ia not qinti^ Indnlgi^ me in a few conjecturcH. ‘What 
I' am going to pntpo.ie wmdd make, it more compressed, 
and, I think, nn>ni energetic', though I am sensible at 
the exi'Maiae many kmutifid lines. Lc'^t it begin “Is 
this the land of song^eimobled linef’ and proceed to 
c>twiiy*» faiiiisldd form;” then, “Thee, Dhatterton,” 
to likeras of Beniphimthen, “idad in Nature’s rich 
army,*' ui “orient day then, “but soon the scathing 
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lightning,” to “blighted land;” then, “subiiuio ul 
thought,” to “his bosom glowsthen 

** But soon upon Ms poor unsMter'd head 
Did Penury her sickly mildew shed ; 

Ah! where are fled the charms of vernal Grace, 

And Joy’s wild gleams that lighten’d o’er hia face !" 

Then “youth of tumultuous soul"' to “sigh/' m Indore. 
The rest may all stand down to “gaze upon the wav^^s 
below.” What follows now may come next as detacdied 
verses, suggested by the Monody, rather than a |mrt of 
it. They are indeed, in themselves, very sweet: 

And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng 
Hanging, enraptured, on thy stately song/’ 

in particular, perhaps. If I am obscure, you may under¬ 
stand me by counting lines. I have proposed omitting 
f twenty-four lines. I feel that thus compreijsed it would 
; gain energy, but think it most likely you will not agree 
i with me; for who shall go about to bring opinions to the 
; bed of Procrustes, and introduce among the sons of men 
i a monotony of identical feelings ? I only propeme with 
diffidence. Reject, if you please, with as little remorse 
as you would the colour of a coat or the pattern of si 
buckle, where our fancies differed. The lines “ Friend to 
the Friendless,” etc., which you may think rudely tlis* 
branched from the Chatterton, will patch in with the 
Man of Ross, where they were at once at home, witli two 
more which I recollect. 

And o’er the dowriod virgin’s snowy chctk 
Bade bridal Love suffuse his blushes incek/^ 

very beautiful. 

The “Pixies” is a perfect thing; and so are thn 
“Lines on the Spring,” page 28. The “Epitapli im nn 
Infant,” like a Jack-o’-lantern, has danced about (or like 
Dr. Forster’s scholars) out of the Mmiiwj Chrmide into 
the Watchman, and thence back into your (Jollectitiii. 
It is very pretty, and you seem to think so; but, may 
be, 0 erlooked its chiet merit, that of tilling up a wimle 
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page. I had onc.e deemed Sonnets of unrivalled use that 
way ; but your hlipitaphs, I find, are the more diffuse. 

Edmund ’’ still holds its place among your best verses. 

Ah! fair delights ” to “ roses round,’' in your Poem 
called ‘‘ Absence,” recall (none more forcibly) to my mind 
the toiu'S in which yoti recited it I will not notice, in 
this tedious (to you) manner, verses which have been so 
long delightful to me, and which you already know my 
opinion of Of this kind are Bowles, Priestley, and that 
most exipusite and most Bowlcsdiko of all, the nineteenth 
effusion. It woidd have better ended with “agony of 
carethe last two Uiiea are olivious and unnecessary, 
and you need not now make fourteen lines of it: now it 
is rec.hristened from a Sonnet to an Effusion. Schiller 
might have written the twentieth I'lffusion: 'tis worthy 
of iiim in any stuise. I wiia glad to meet with those 
lines you sent mc', when my sister mm so ill: I had lost 
the copy, and I ftdt not a little proud at seeing my name 
in your verse. The “Complaint of Ninathoma” (first 
stanza in partunilar) ia the beat, or otdy good imitation, 
of Oasian I iwer saw, your “ Restleas Gale ” excepted. 
“ To an I nfant ” is newt sweet. Is not “ foodful,” though, 
very har.dil Wtmld not “dulcet” fruit bo less barsh, or 
gome otluu* fricuidly bbayllable 1 In “ Edmund,” “ Frenzy, 
fierce-c'yed child,” is not ao widl as “frantic,” though that 
is an ejiitlu^t adding nothing to the meaning. Slander 
mtekhuj was ladtcr tlian “wjuatting.” In the “Man of 
Eoss ” it wm a bidter line thus: 

** If hiinith thin roof thy wluo-dvocvM uiomeuts pass/* 

tlian as it stands now. Time nor nothing can reconcile 
me to the concluding five lincH of “ Kosciusko: ” call it 
any tiling you will Imt auhlime. In my twelfth effusion 
I hiwl rather liave aeen what I wrote myaelf, though 
they Imif no comiiariami with your exquisite lines— 

“Oa rono-lmfd hotE, amid ytmr faery bowors,'' eta 
I love my Sonnets iHicauae they are the reflected images 

VOR I, 
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of my own feelings at different times. To instance, in 
the thirteenth— 

“ How reason reel’d,” etc., 

are good lines, hut must spoil the whole with me, who 
know it is only a fiction of yours, and that the nuh‘ 
dashings” did in fact not “rock me to repose.’' 1 grant 
the same objection applies not to the former Sonnet; lint 
I still I love my own feelings: they are dear to memory, 

I though they now and then wake a sigli or a tdir. 
“Thinking on divers things forcdone,” I charge you, 
Coleridge, spare my ewe lambs; ami though a gentleman 
may borrow six lines in an epic poem (1 should havti no 
objection to borrow five hundred, and without at'kimw- 
ledging), still, in a sonnet, a personal poem, I ilo not 
“ask my friend the aiding verse.” I would not wrong 
your feelings by proposing any impvovementH (did I tliiuk 
myself capable of suggesting ’em) in such i)ersi)nal immm 
as “Thou bleedest, my poor heart !”—’0(l so, I am 
caught—have already done it; but that Biinih* I pro* 
pose abridging, would not change the feeling or introdtuas 
any alien ones. Bo you understand me ? In the twenty^ 
eighth, however, and in the “Sigh,” anrl that (uuuposed 
at Clevedon, things that come from the heart dinu^t, not 
by the medium of the fancy, I would not suggest an 
alteration. When my blank verse is fuuBhed/or any 
long fancy-poems, propino tibi cdieramhm^ 
ahridgandnm, just what you will with it; iiut spare my 
ewe lambs! That to “Mrs. Siddons,” now, yon were 
welcome to improve, if it had been worth it; but I miy 
unto you again, Coleridge, spare my ewe lambs! I xtimi 
confess were they mine, I should omit, in editionf sreumM^ 
Effusions two and three, because satiric, and below the 
dignity of the poet of Religiom Mming»^ fifth, sevcudh, 
half of the eighth, that “Written in early youth,” iia far 
as “thousand eyes,”->~though I part not luireliietantl? 
with that lively line— 

“ pkaste joyance dancing in her bright blue 
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and one or two more just thereabouts. But I would 
substitute for it that sweet poem called Recollection,” 
in the fifth ISTuinber of the Watchman; better, I think, 
than the remainder of this poem, though not differing 
materially: as the poem now stands it looks altogether 
confused. And do not omit those lines upon the “ Early 
Blossom,’^ in your sixth Number of the Watchman: and 
I would omit the tenth Effusion or, what would do better, 
alter and improve tlui last four lines. In fact, I suppose, 
if they wore mine, I should not omit ’em. But your verse 
is, for the most part, so exquisite, that I like not to see 
aught of meaner matter mixed with it. Forgive my 
petulance, and often, I fear, ill-founded criticisms; and 
forgive me that I have, by this time, made your eyes 
and head ache with itiy long letter; but I cannot forego 
luistily the phiasurc and pride of thus conversing with 
you. Yo\i did not tell me whether I was to include 
the Condones ad 'Pojmlwn in my remarks on your 
poems. They are not unfrequently sublime; and I 
think you (^ould not do bettor than to turn ’em into 
verse, if you have nothing else to do. Allen, I am sorry 
to say, is a confirmed Atheist. Stoddart, a cold-hearted, 
well-bred, (joneeited disciple of Godwin, does him no 
good. His wife has several daughters (one of ’em as 
old as himself). Surely there is something unnatural in 
such a marriage, 

blow I sympathise witli you on the dull duty of a 
reviewer, and h(«irtily damn with you Ned Evans and 
the Proaodist. I shall, however, wait impatiently for 
the articles in the Critical Review, next month, because 
they are yours. Young Evatm (W. Evans, a branch of 
a family you were once so intimate with) is come into 
our office, and sends his love to you! Coleridge, I 
devoutly wish that Fortune, who has made sport with 
yoti so long, may play one freak more,-—throw you into 
London, or some spot near it, and there snug-ify you for 
life. ”.ri8 a selfish, but natural wish for me, cast as I 
am “ on life’s wide plain, friendless.” Are you acquainted 
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With Bowles ? I see, by Ms Elegy (written at Cai 
you are near neighbours.— Thursday. 

“And I can tMnk I can see the groves again—it 
the voice of thee—turns not the voice of thee, niy buried 
friend—who dries with her dark locks the tender tear/’ 
are touches as true to Nature as any in his otlu^r EIc*g}\ 
written at the Hot Wells, about poor liussell, (^to. You 
are doubtless acquainted with it. 

I do not know that I entirely agree with you in your 
stricture upon my Sonnet “To InnoceiKJO.’' To mini 
whose hearts are not quite deadened by their coiurnerce 
with the world, innocence (no longer familiar) becomes an 
awful idea. So I felt when I wrote it. Your other 
censures (qualified and sweetened, though, with praises 
somewhat extravagant) I perfectly coincide with ; yet I 
choose to retain the word “lunar.” Indulge a lunatic ” 
in Ms loyalty to his mistress the Moon. I have just 
been reading a most pathetic copy of verses on Sophia 
Pringle, who was hanged and burnt for coining. One of 
the strokes of pathos (which are very many, all somewhat 
obscure), is “ She lifted up her guilty Mrger to In^aven. 

A note explains, by “forger,” her right hand, with whieli 
she forged or coined the base metal. For “ pathoH ” read 
hathos. You have put me out of conceit with my Idank 
verse by your Religious Mudngs. I think it will emu\ 
to nothing. I do not like ’em enough to send ’em. 1 
have just been reading a book which I xnay l>e too jmrtial 
to, as it was the delight of my childhood; but I will 
recommend it to you: it is Izaak Walton’s Cmipiek 
Afigler, All the scientific part you may omit in reading. 
The dialogue is very simple, full of pastoral bermtitai, am! 
will charm you. Many pretty old verses are inter8|H!rai‘d. 
This letter, which would be a week’s work reading only, 

I do not wish you to answer it in less than a month. * I 
shall be richly content with a letter from you mmn day 
early in July; though, if you get anyhow miiM before 
then, pray let me know it immediately; ’twould ghni me 
so much satisfaction. Concerning the Unitiiriau ehfi|>id. 
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the salary is the only scruple that the most rigid moralist 
would admit as valid. Concerning the tutorage, is not 
the salary low, and absence from your family unavoidable: 
London is the only fostering soil for genius. Nothing 
more occurs just now ; so I will leave you, in mercy, one 
small white spot en\pty below, to repose your eyes upon, 
fatigued as they nntst be with the wilderness of words 
tlicy have by this time painfully travelled through. God 
love you, Coleridge, and prosper you through life; though 
mine will be loss if your lot is to bo cast at Bristol, or 
at Nottingham, or anywhere but London. Our loves to 
Mra. 0-. C. L. 

Fridayy IQth Jurie 1796. 


Lkttku IV.] Monday NujU, June 18, 1796. 

XJniurnished at iTesent with any sheet-filling subject, 
I shall continue xny letter gradually and journal-wise. 
My second thoughts entirely coincide with your comments 
on Jotm of Arc, and I can only wonder at my childish 
judgment whi(di overlooked the 1st book, and could pre¬ 
fer the 9th: not that I wiis insensible to the soberer 
beauties of the former; but the latter caught mo with its 
glare of magic: the formcir, however, left a more pleasing 
general recollection in my mind. Let mo add, the 1st 
book wjia the favourite of my sister; and I now, with 
Joan, often “think on Domromi and the fields of Arc.^' 
I must not pass over without acknowledging my obligfi- 
tions to your full and satisfactory account of personifica¬ 
tions. X have it again and again, and it will be a 
guide to my future taste, l^erhaps I had estimated 
Southey^s merits too much by number, weight, and 
meaaura I now agree completely and entirely in your 
opinion of the geniuB of Southey. Your own image of 
Melancholy is illustrative of what you teach, and in itself 
masterly. I conjecture it is “disbranched” from one of 
your embryo “ hymns.” When they are mature of birth 
(were I you) I should i>rint ’em, in one separate volume, 
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with Religious Musings and your part of tlio Joa,n. of 
Arc. Birds of the same soaring wing should hold on 
their flight in company. Once for all (and by rcutswiiig 
the subject you will only renew in me the condcmiiatioii 
of Tantalus), I hope to be able to pay you a visit (if you 
are then at Bristol) some time in the latter end of August 
or beginning of September, for a week or fortnight; bufort! 
that time office business puts an absolute veto on iiiy 
coming. 

. “ And if a sigh that speaks regret of happier times nppfar, 

A glimpse of joy that we have met shall shine and dry tlio trar/* 

Of the blank verses I spoke of, the followhi^^ linen iirt^ 
the only tolerably complete ones I have writ out of not 
more than one hundred and fifty. That I get on ao 
slowly you may fairly impute to want of pnu:ti(‘a in 
composition, when I declare to you that (the. few vvmim 
which you have seen excepted) I have not writ fifty lines 
since I left school. It may not be amiss to rtunark tliat 
my grandmother (on whom the verses ai*e written) HvimI 
housekeeper in a family the fifty or sixty hmt ymm <d’ her 
life—that she was a woman of exemplary piety ami 
goodness—and for many years before her death wm 
terribly afflicted with a cancer in her breast, which slui 
bore with true Christian patience. You may think that 
I have not kept enough apart the ideas of Im Imavenly 
and her earthly master ; hut recollect I have designedly 
given in to her own way of feeling; and if sht! had a 
failing Twas that she respected her master’s family too 
much, not reverenced her Maker too little. ’Fhe lines 
begin imperfectly, as I may probably mmmt 'em if I 
finish at all: and if I do, Biggs shall print 'em (in 
a more economical way than you youre), for, Bonnets 
and all, they won't make a thousand linen m I pro¬ 
pose completing 'em, and the substMee must lii! wire* 
drawn. 
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LBTrER V,] Tuesday Evening, June U, 1796. 

I am not quite satisfied now with the Chatterton, and, 
with your leave, will try my hand at it again. A master 
joiner, you know, may leave a cabinet to be finished by 
liis journc'yman, when his own hands are full. 

To your list of illustrative personifications, into which 
a fine imagination enters, I will take leave to add the 
following from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wife for a 
Mouth; ’tis the <!onelusion of a description of a sea fight: 
—“ The game of death was never played so nobly : the 
meagre thief grew wanton in his mischiefs; and his 
shrunk, hollow eyes smiled on his ruins.” There is fancy 
in these of a lower order, from Bonduca ;—“ Then did I 
see these valiant men of Britain, like boding owls creep 
into tods of ivy, and hoot their fears to one another 
nightly.” Not that it is a personification; only it just 
(iaught my eye in a little extract book I keep, which is 
full of quotations from Beaumont and Fletcher in par¬ 
ticular, in which authors I can’t help thinking there is a 
greater rieshness of pot^tical fancy than in any one, Shaks- 
peare excepted. Arc you acquainted with Miissingeri 
At a hazard I will troul)lo you with a passage from a 
play of lus called A Very W(mum» The lines are spoken 
by a lover (disguised) to his faithless mistress. You will 
remark the fine etfect of the double endings. You will 
by your ear distinguish the lines, for I write 'em as prose. 
*^Not far firom wluu’c my father lives, a lady, a neighbour 
by, bh'st with as gn^at a beauty im Nat\ire durst bestow 
without undidnij, <lwelt, and most happily, as I thought 
theh, and bh‘Ht tlm house a thousand tinu's she dwelt in. 
This bc^auiy, in the blossom of my youth, wlum my first 
fire knew no adulttTato incense, nor I no way to flatter 
but my fmdness ; in all the bravciry my friends could 
show fM, in all the; faitli my innocencje could give me, in 
the Imst language my true tongue could tell me, and all 
the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, I sued and served. 
Long did I serve tliis lady, long was my travail, long my 
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trade to win her: with all the duty of iny soul I served 
HER.” ‘‘Then she must love.” “She did, but never 
me: she could not love me; she would not love, she 
}iated,—more, she scorn'd me; and in so poor and base a 
way abused me for all my services, for all my hountks^ so 
hold neglects flung on me.” “What out of love, and 
worthy love, I gave her (shame to her most unwortliy 
mind!), to fools, to girls, to fiddlers, and her boys she 
flung, all in disdain of me.” One more passage, strikes 
my eye from Beaumont and Fletcliefs Palamon ami 
Ardte, One of 'em complains in prison : 

This is all our world : 

We shall know nothing here but one another; 

Hear nothing but the clock that tolls our woes. 

The vine shall grow, but wo shall never see it" 

Is not the last circumstance exquisite ? I mean not to 
lay myself open by saying they exceed Milton, and perha|)a 
Collins, in sublimity. But don't you conceive all pca^^, 
after Shakspeare, yield to 'em in variety of genius 1 
Massinger treads close on their heels; but you are moat 
probably as well acquainted with his writings m your 
humble servant. My quotations, in that cme, will only 
serve to show my barrenness of matter. Southey, in 
simplicity and tenderness, is excelled decidedly only, I 
think, by Beaumont and Fletcher—in his “ MaitFs 
Tragedy” and some parts of “Philaster” in particular, 
and elsewhere occasionally; and perhaps by Oow|H^r in 
his “ Crazy Fate,” and in parts of his tninslation, such 
as the speeches of Hecuba and Andromache. I long tf> 
know your opinion of that translation. The Odyssay 
especially is surely very Homeric. What nobler than the 
appearance of Phoebus at the beginning of the Iliml the 
lies ending with “Dread sounding, bounding on the 
silver bow 1” 

I beg you will give me your opinion of the tmuiktloa; 
it afforded me high pleasure. Ab curious a speimen of 
translation as ever fell into my hands is a young man's in 
our office, of a French novel. What in the original wm 
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literally “ amiable delusi<nis of the fancy,” he proposed to 
render “the fair frauds of the iiuagination 1” I had 
much trouble in licking the book into any meaning at all. 
Yet did the knave clear fifty or sixty pounds by subscrip¬ 
tion and selling the copyright: tlie book itself not a 
wtudv’s work ! To-day’s portion of my journalising epistle 
has been very dull and ])Overty-strieken. I will here end. 

Ihiesdit^ have been drinking egg-hot and 

smoking ()ronooko (associated circumstances, which ever 
forcibly riHuill to my mind our evenings and nights at the 
Sahdation). My eyes and lirain are heavy and asleep, 
but my lieart is awake; and if words came as ready as 
ideas, and i<leaH as feelingB, I could say ten hundred kind 
things, (loleridgi^, you know not my supremo happiness 
at having one on earth (though counties separate us) whom 
I cixn call a friend. Eemembcr you those tender linos of 
Logan’s 1— 

“ Our broken ft'irndslupH we duploro, 

And I0VC.S of youth that ant no more ; 

No after-MemlshipH o’tT can raiHC 
'rif endcanneutH of our early days, 

And ne'er the heart Hindi ^ondtu^MH prove 
Ah when we Urat began to love." 

I am writing at random, and half-tipsy, what you may 
not etjudilf/ undewtand, m you will be sober when you 
read it; but ni]/ so tier and my half tipsy hours you are 
alike a sharer in. Good-night, 

** 'rhen up ro.se our bard, like a prophet in drink, 

Cndgdoroch, thoif It soar when creation shall sink." 

KlTIlNS. 

am now in high hopes to bo able to 
visit you, if perfectly convenient on ymir part, by the end 
of next mouth—“perhaps the last week or fortniglit in 
July. A ehangii of st:cno and a change of faces would do 
me good, even if that scene were not to be Ilristol, and 
those faces ColtTidgo’s and his friendH. In the words of 
Terence, a little alUu*ed, Ta*(lH me kiym (fuotidumi mundi. 
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I am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of life. I shiill 
half wish you unmarried (don’t show this to Mrs. 0.) for 
one evening only, to have the pleiisure of Binoking with 
you and drinking egg-hot in some little smoky room in u 
pot-house, for I know not yet how I shall like you in a 
decent room and looking quite happy. My Imt love and 
respects to Sara notwithstanding. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chaeleb Lamb, 


Letter VL] July 1, mn 

The first moment I can come I will; l)ut my ho|HW of 
coming yet a while yet hang on a ticklish thread. Tlie 
coach I come by is immaterial, as I slndl so eiwily, by 
your direction, find ye out. My mother is gn)wn so 
entirely helpless (not having any use of her liml)s) that 
Mary is necessarily confined from ever sleeping out, she 
being her bed-fellow. She thanks you though, and will 
accompany me in spirit Most exquisite arc the lines 
from Withers. Your own lines, introductory to your pcHun 
on “Self,” run smoothly and pleasurably, fwid I exliort 
you to continue ’em. What shall I say to your “ Daefcy 1h ” 1 
They are what you would call good per m ; but a |MU’«Hiy 
on some of ’em is just now suggesting itself; and yem sliall 
have it rough and unlicked. I mark with figures tlie 
lines parodied:— 

4. —Sorely your Dactyls do drag along limp-footed. 

5. —Sad is the measure that hangs a clod round *cm fio. 

6. —Meagre and languid, proclainiiug its wrtdcihtulmm 

1, —Weary, unsatisfied, not little sick of ’em. 

11. —Cold is my tired heart, I have no charity. 

2. —^Painfully travelling thus over the niggeti mti. 

7. —0 begone, measure, half Latin, halfEnglith, tlicii. 

12. —Dismal your Dactyls are, God help ye, rhymitig uum I 

I possibly may not come this fortnight j therefore all 
thou hast to do is not to look for me any particulw day, 
only to write word immediately, if at any time you quit 
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Bristol, lest I come ami Tatty be not at home. I hope I 
can come in a day or two; but young Savory, of my 
oiilce, is suddenly taken ill in this very nick of time, and 
I must otticiato for liim till he can come to work again. 
Had the knave gone si(‘k, and died, and putrefied, at any 
other time, philosophy might have afforded one comfort; 
but just now I have no patience with him. Quarles I 
am as great a stranger to as I was to Withers. I wish 
you would try and do something to bring our elder bards 
into more geiu'ral fame. I writlie with indignation when, 
in books of criticiaui, where commonplace quotation is 
heaped upon quotation, I find no mention of such men as 
Massinger, or Bc^aumont and FlettduT,—men with whom 
succeeding dramatic writcirs (Otway alone excepted) can 
bear no manner of comparison. Stupid Knox hath 
noticed none of ’em among his extracts. 

■ hlrs. (j-can scarce guess how she 

has gratified me by Ikt very kind letter and sweet little 
poem. I fet‘1 that I should thank her in rhyme; but she 
must take xny acknowledgment, at present, in plain 
honest |)rose. The uncertainty in which I yet stand, 
whether I can (jome or no, damps my spirits, reduces mo 
a degree below prosaienl, and keeps me in a suspense that 
fluctuates betwiTu hope and fear. Hope is a charming, 
lively, blue t'yed w<m<‘h, and I am always glad of her 
company, but could disiHUise with the visitor she brings 
with lu‘r' ' her yminger mU% Fear,— a white-livered, 
lily-cluadced, l>asliful, palpitating, awkward hussy, that 
lumgs, like', a gn*(*n girl, at ht;r sister’s apron-strings, and 
will gt> with her whitlu'rHoever she gotis. For the life 
ami Hold of me I con hi not improve those lines in your 
pcK'm on the? Brinct* and Prinet?ss ; so I changed them to 
what you bid me, ami left ’em at Perry’s. I think ’em 
altogeiluT goml, ami do not see why you were solicitouB 
about (tm/ altt'ration. 1 have not yet seen, but will 
make it my busini'ss to see, to-day’s Chronicle^ for your 
wvmm on Ilorm: ’fiKke. Dyer stanm’il him in one of 
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the papers t’other day; but, I think, uimuccesafully. 
Tooke’s friends’ meeting was, I suppose, a dinner oi 
condolence. I am not sorry to find you (for all Sara) 
immersed in clouds of smoke and metapliysies. You 
know I had a sneaking kindness for this last nolde 
science, and you taught me some smattering of it. I 
look to become no mean proficient under your tuitiori. 
Coleridge, what do you mean by saying you wrote to iiw 
about Plutarch and Porphyry? I received no HUc‘h hdter, 
nor remember a syllable of the matter, yet am not apt to 
forget any part of your epistles, least of all, an iiyunctitm 
like that. I will cast about for ’em, tho' I am a sad 
hand to know what books are worth, and both worthy 
gentlemen are alike out of my line. To-morrow I ahall 
be less suspensive, and in better cue to write; so good-byt^ 
at present. 

Friday Evening .—That execrable ariatoerat and 
knave, Eichardson, has given me an absolute refusal of 
leave. The poor man cannot guess at my disap|>oint- 
ment. Is it not hard, “this dread de|Kmdenca tm tlu? 
low-bred mind?” Continue to write to me tho\ and I 
must be content. Our loves and best good wishea att 4 md 
upon you both. Lamb. 

Savory did return, but there are two or three more ill 
and absent, which was the plea for rofiiaing me. I will 
never commit my peace of mind by daj>ending on mieh a 
wretch for a favour in future, so I shall never have heart 
to ask for holidays again. The man next him In 
Cartwright, furnished him with the objections. 

a liAMii. 

Letter VIL] 

Let us prose. 

What can I do till you send word what priewl and 
placed house you should like? Islington, possibly, you 
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wmild not like ; to mo ^tis ohussical ground. Knights- 
bridge in a desirabh^ Hituation tor the air of the parks. 
St. George’s Fields is <‘onveni(‘nt for its contiguity to the 
Beiudi. Ohooso 1 But are you really coming to town 1 
The hope of it has cntindy disarmed my petty disappoint¬ 
ment of its nettles; yet I n^joice so much on my own 
a(‘count, that I f(*ar I do not fe(d enough pure satisfaction 
on ytutrs. Why, surely, the joint editorship of the 
[i/oraf«//] Ohronfcle must be a very comfortable and 
secure living bu' a man. But slumld not you read French, 
or do you 1 and can you write with sutlieicnt moderation, 
as Tis (“ailed, whim one Huppn‘SH('H tlu^ one half of what 
one feels or could say ou a subject, to (bime in the better 
with popular lukt^warmness 1 White’s “ Lcitters ” are 
near |)ublicaiion. Gould you review ’em, or got ’em 
rcviewedi Are you not connected wdth the C-ntical 
Remew f Mis frontispiece is a good (unu^eit *. Sir John 
learning to datu'C to ph’jiso Madame^ Page, in dross of 
doubh^t, frinn iln^ upper half; and modtuii pantaloons, 
with sluH’s, etc., of t lu' (‘ightetmth century, from the lower 
half; and the wlnde work is full of goodly tpiips and 
rare fanci(‘s, all deftly nuiscpied like hoar anticpiity 
mu(!h HUjH'rior to Ur. K(*nnek’s Fahtaf^a Weddimj^ which 
you imiy liave Ht'tm. Alh*n sonud-inu's laughs at super¬ 
stition, and religion, and the lik('. A living fell vacant 
lately in the gift nf tlie Hospital: White informed hiin 
that b(^ Ht<H>d a fair chanctj for it He scrupled and 
seruphnl al>out it, and at last, to use his own words, 
tampered ” witli Godwin to know whether the thing 
was lamest or not. Godwin said nay to it, and Allen 
rtjeebal the living 1 Gould the blindest poor papist have 
bowed more servihdy to his prif'st or (“must 1 Why sleep 
the Wdtehmmih answers to that Godwin 1 T beg you 
will not delay to alter, if you mean to k(U^p, those last 
Hnei I «(*nt you. Do that, and read these for your 
pains r - 
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TO THE POET COWPEU. 

Cowper, I thank my God that thou art lumi d ! 

Thine was the sorest malady of all; 

And I am sad to think that it should ludit ^ 

Upon the worthy head! But thou art hvii\ d, 

And thou art yet, wo trust, the dostiniMl man, 

Born to reanimate the lyi’O,^ whose (dionls 
Have slumber’d, and have idle lain so Itnig; 

To the immortal sounding of whose strings 
Did Milton frame the stat<dy-iiaced verso ; 

Among whose wires with light finger playing, 

Our elder bard, Spenser, a gentle name, 

The lady Muses’ dearest darling child, 

Elicited the deftest tunes yot heard 
In hall or bower, taking the delicate ear 
Of Sidney and his peerless Maiden Queen. 

Thou, then, take up the mighty epic stniin, 

Cowper, of England’s Bards, the wisest and the hmL 

1796, 

I have read your climax of praises hi those three 
Eeviews. These mighty spouters out of panegyrie waters 
have, two of ’em, scattered their spray evtui u|Km me, and 
the waters are cooling and refreshing. Prtmaiitally, tht^ 
Monthly reviewers have made indeed a large article of it, 
and done you justice. The Critical liave, in their wimloni, 
selected not the very best specimens, and noticat not, 
except as one name on the muster-roll, the 
Mudngs. I suspect Master Dyer to have been the writer 
of that article, as the substance of it was the very remarks 
and the very language he used to mo one day. 1 fiiar 
you will not accord entirely with my sentimmits of Gow|it'r, 
as expressed above (perhaps scarcely juat), but the |H>or 
gentleman has just recovered from his lunacies, and that 
begets pity, and pity love, and love admiration; ami tluui 
it goes hard with people, but they lie 1 Have you read 
the Ballad called “Leonora,” in the second Numlmr of 
the Monthly Magadnel If you have till There k 
another fine song, from the same author (Burger), in the 
third Number, of scarce inferior merit; and (vastly l«*low 
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these) there are sonu^ happy specimens of English hexa¬ 
meters, in an imitation of Ossiaii, in the fifth Number. 
For your Dactyls—I am sorry you are so sore about ^em 
—a v(‘.ry Sir Fretful 1 In good troth, the Dactyls are 
good Dactyls, but their measure is naught. Be not your¬ 
self “ half anger, half agony,’' if I pronounce your (Imding 
lines not to be the best you ever wrote—you have written 
mindi. 

Have a car(‘, good Master poi‘t, of the Statute de 
CmtumdiA What do you mean by calling Madame 
Mara “harlot” and other naughty thingsThe good¬ 
ness of tlie verse would not save you in a Court of Justice. 
But ari^ you really coming to town ? Coleridge, a gentle¬ 
man called in Ijoudon lately from Bristol, and incpiired 
wludiic.r thcuHi wuu'c any of the family of a Mr. Chambers 
living: this Mr. (Jhamb(‘i*8, he said, luul been the making 
of a fiitmd's fort\me, wlu) wished to make Homo return 
for it. He went away without seeing her. Now, a Mrs. 
Eeynolds, a very intimate friend of ours, whom you have 
seen at our house, is the only daughter, and all that 
surviv(*H, of Mr. (Jhambers; and a very little supply 
wouhl be of Bcrviite to her, for she married very unfor¬ 
tunately, and has parted with her husband. Pray find 
out this Mr. Pemher (for that wjih tlm gentleman’s friend’s 
name); he is an attorney ami Uvea at Bristol. Find 
him out, and luupiaint him with the circumstances of the 
cane, and offer to lie the medium of supply to Mrs. Rey- 
nolde, if he ('InumeH to make her a present. She is in 
very diatn'SHed einmmHtaiieeH. Mr. Pemher, attorney, 
Brintol IVIr. (’hamlKU-H lived in the Temple- Mrs. 
llt‘ynolds, bin daughU'r, was my schoolmistrcBs, and is in 
the room at i.luH pn^aent writing. This hist einnimstance 
indueed me wTite bo soon again. 1 have not farther 
to add. Cur loves to Sara. C, Jjam b. 

Thufitlay. 
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Letter VIIL] Sepiemher27, I 7 m . 

My dearest Friend—-White, or soma of my friamls, 
or the public papers, by this time may liave inft.rmad jm 
of the terrible calamities that have falh‘u on onr family. 
I will only give you the outlinesMy poor dt^ar, (itmreHt 
sister, in a fit of insanity, hjxs been the death of her own 
mother. I was at hand only time enough to Himteli the 
knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a madhniwt*, 
from .whence I fear she must be moved to an hoHpital 
God has preserved to me my senses: I cat, and drink, 
and sleep, and have my judgment, I beli(‘ve, very atminl. 
My poor father was slightly wounded, and I am Ml to 
take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norris, of tlu^ lUue 
coat School, has been very very kind to tia, and \vt^ have 
no other Mend j but, thank God, I am very calm and c*.om- 
posed, and able to do the best that remtuns to dt>. Write 
as religious a letter as possible, but no numtion of what 
is gone and done with. With mo “ the ftmmer things are 
passed away,” and I have something more to do than to 
feel. 

God Almighty have us all in His keeping! 

Cl IjAMfi 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have tlestn^yed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as you pleaat*, 
but if you publish, publish mine (I give free leave) witli' 
out name or initial, and never send me a book, I elntrge 
you. 

Your own judgment will convince ynti not to take any 
notice of this yet to your dear wife. Ym l(K»k itfter your 
family; I have my reason and stnmgth left to taka eiirit 
of mine. I charge yon, don't think of coming to i«‘e me. 
Write. I will not see you if you come. OtKl Alnilghfi 
love you and all of us I Cl Lam {». 
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Leti'KII TX.] October 3, 1796. 

I^Iy tU‘arost Frieud—Your letter was an inestimable 
treasure to me. It will be a (U)mbn-t to yon, I know, to 
know tiiat i>ur pro.sjuu-ts are soinewhat brighter. My 
poor (Iwir, ileari^st sister, the unhappy aiul unconscious 
iustrutuent of the Almiglity^s judgments en our house, is 
restortnl to Inu' senstss,---it) a driMidful sense and recollec¬ 
tion of what has past, awful to her mind, and impressive 
({w it must be. to the end <»f life), but tempered with 
religious resiguatitm atul the reasonings of a sound judg¬ 
ment, which, ill this (*arly stage, knows how to distinguish 
between a deed ci»mmitte<l in a transient lib of froimyand 
the terrible guilt of a motlu‘r’s murder. I liavo seen her. 
I foiiml her, this mmming, calm and serene ; far, very very 
far from an indeiamt forgetful sertuiity: h1u‘. has a most 
atfeeiionatt^ and tender eonern'ii fur what has happened. 
Iiuleeti, from the beginning —frightful and hopeiesa as 
her disorder setuned I had eonlidenco enough in her 
strength of miiul and religious principle, to look forward 
to a time wium erea s/ic might nauiver tnuupiilUby. God 
be praised, (joleridge 1 wonderful ns it is to tell, I have 
never tmee b(H*n olh(*rwise than eolleetiMl and (;alm; even 
on the dreadtul day, ami in the mitlst of the terrible scene, 
I preserveil a trampiiility wliieh liystandem may have 
construed iut<» iudillerence tranquillity not of (les|Mur. 
Is it folly or sin in me to say tliat it was a religious prin¬ 
ciple that 7n((d eu|»portcd 1 alli»w much to other 

favourable cinnimstauccs. I felt that I had something 
else to do than to regret. On that hmt (weuing my aunt 
was lying inscnsilile to all apjmanuuT. like one dying; 
iny fatluT, with his p«H>r forehead plaisfcttred over from a 
wound he liiel nH*eived frtuii a daughter, dearly loved by 
him, and w!n> h^ved him no less dearly; my mother a 
deiul and murtlered eorpst* in the. next room; yet was I 
wmulerfully «up|iiirtod. I closed not my (yes in skep 
that night, but lay witimut terrors ami without dempair. 
I have lost no sleep since. I had lusui long used not to 
VOL. L u 
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rest in tilings of sense,—had endeavoured uft(‘r a compre^ 
liension of mind, unsatisfied with the “ igiiornut pr(‘Hcnt 
time;” and this kept me up. I had the whole wt^iKht of 
the family thrown on me; for my brother, little dinpused 
(I speak not without tenderness for him) at any time to 
take care of old age and infirmities, had now, with his 
bad leg, an exemption from such dutu's, and I wan mnv 
left alone. One little incident may servo to imike you 
understand my way of managing my mind : Within a, day 
or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinmn- a tongiu*, 
which we had had salted for some weeks in the houBo. 
As I sat down, a feeling like remorse Etruek me : this 
tongue poor Maiy got for me; and can I j^rtake of it 
now, when she is far away? A thought tK^eurrecl and 
relieved me:—if I give into this way of feeling, there k 
not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that will not 
awaken the keenest griefs. I must rise above sutdi 
weaknesses. I hope this was not want of true feeling, 

I did not let this carry me, though, too far. On the very 
second day (I date from the day of horrors), im m usual 
in such cases, there were a matter of twenty iKUJplt^, 1 dt^ 
think, supping in our room: they prevaihul on me to vtil 
with them (for to eat I never refused). Tluty were all 
making merry in the room! Some had coma from friemd 
ship, some from busy curiosity, and some from intereHt. 

I was going to partake with them, when my rectulleetion 
came that my poor dead mother was lying in the next 
room—the very next rooma mother who, through lifi*, 
wished nothing but her children's wcdfaiu Itniignaiion, 
the rage of grief, something like rcimu'aa, nwlied upon 
my mind. In an agony of emotion I fouml my way 
mechani^lly to the adjoining room, and fell on my knt‘t*a 
by the side of her coffin, asking forgivonesa of lltiiven, 
and sometimes of her, for forgetting lier so sckui. Tran 
quillity returned, and it was the only violent emotion that 
mastered me. I think it did me good. 

I mention these things because 1 hate, ceneealment, 
and love to give a faithful journal of wliat imsm within 
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me. Our friends have been very good. Sam Le Grice; 
who wins then in town, was with me the first three or 
four days, and was as a brother to me; gave up every 
hour oiE* his time, to the very hurting of his health and 
spirits, in constant attendance and humouring my poor 
father ; talked with him, read to him, played at ciibbage 
with him (fir so short is the old man’s recollection, that 
he wim playing at cnirds, as though nothing had happened, 
while the coroner’s iiupiest was sitting over the way!) 
Samuel wept tmiderly when he went away, for his mother 
wrote him a very severe letter on his loitering so long in 
town, and ho was fonKHl to go. Mr, Norris, of Christ’s 
Hospital, has been as a father to me—Mrs. Norris as a 
mother j though w^e ha<l few claims on them. A gentle¬ 
man, brother to my godmother, from whom wo never had 
right or reason to (jxpect any such assistance, sent my 
father twenty pounds; and to crown all these God’s 
blessings to our family at such a time, an old lady, a 
cousin of my father and aunt^s, a gentlewoman of fortune, 
is to take my aunt and make her comfortable for the short 
remainder of Iut days. My aunt is recovered, and as well 
as over, and highly pleased at thoughts of going-—and 
has generously given up the intorost of her little money 
(which was formerly paid my father for her hoard) 
wholely and solely to my sister’s use. Reckoning this, 
we have, Daddy and I, for our two selves and an old 
maid-servant to look after him, when I am out, which 
will bo ne<u‘B8ary, £170 (or £180 rather) a-year, out of 
which wo (‘an simre £50 or £00 at least for Mary, while 
she stays at Islington, where she must and shall stay 
during lu*.r father’s life, for his ami her comfort. I know 
John will make speetdies about it hut she shall not go 
into an liospital The good hwiy of tlie madhouse, and 
her daughter, an ali‘gant, sweet-behaved young lady, love 
her, and are taken with lier amazingly; and I know from 
her own mouth she loves them, and longs to bo with them 
as much, Door thing, they say she mm but the other 
morning saying she know she must go to Bedlam for 
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life; that one of her brothers would liave it bo, Init the 
other would wish it not, but bo obliged to go with the 
stream; that she had often as she passed lUnllam thought 
it likely, “here it may be my fate to eiul my days/’ con- 
scions of a certain dightiness in her poor head 
and mindful of more than one severe ilhu*8s of that nature 
before. A legacy of £100, which iny fatlier will have at 
Christmas, and this £20 I mentioned betbre, witli what 
is in the house, will much more than set us elt‘ar. If my 
father, an old servant-maid, and I, caidt liv<\ and live 
comfortably, on £130 or £120 a-year, we ought to bunt 
by slow fires; and I almost would, that Mary might not 
go into an hospital. Let me not leave om‘. unfavoundfie 
impression on your mind respecting my brotlier. Binea 
this has happened, he has been very kind and brcdharly ; 
but I fear for his mind: he has taken his aase in the 
world, and is not fit himself to struggle with difii^uiltias, 
nor has much accustomed himself to throw himm»lf intti 
their way; and I know his language is alrtnidy, ** Charltis, 
you must take care of yourself; you must not ahridgt* 
yourself of a single pleasure you have bc^m tinad to," ate*, 
etc., and in that style of talking. But you, a Nata^iwarian, 
can respect a difierence of mind, and love wimt h mmaide 
in a character not perfect. He has been very gtHnl; but 
I fear for his mind. Thank God, I can unconnet^t liiyself 
with him, and shall manage all my father’s imuu’ys in 
future myself, if I take charge of Daddy, which iSMir Jt>!m 
has not even hinted a wish, at any future time c^veii, to 
share with me. The lady at this madhousti iwsuren me 
that I may dismiss immediately btjth doettw and a|K4!te- 
cary, retaining occasionally a composing dnuigiit or ho for 
a\\hile; and there is a less expensive i^tablkliment in 
her house, where she will only not have a room and nurne 
to herself, for £50 or guineas a-year~the outeida would 
be £60. You know, by economy, how mucli morii evun 
I shall be able to spare for her comforts. BIm will I 
fancy, if she stays, make one of the family, mthn thim 
of the patients; and the old and young ladies I likii 
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exceedingly, and she loves dearly; and they, as the 
saying is, take to her very extraordinarily, if it is extra¬ 
ordinary that people who see my sister should love her. 
Of all the people I ever saw in the world, my poor sister 
wnB most and tlioroughly devoid of the least tincture of 
scliislniess. I will enlarge upon her qualities, poor dear, 
dearest soul, in a future letter, for my own comfort, for I 
understand lier thoroughly; and, if I mistake not, in the 
most trying situation tluit a human being can bo found 
in, she will be found—^(I speak not with sufficient 
humility, I fear), but humanly and foolishly speaking, she 
will bo found, I tnist, uniformly great and amiable. God 
keep her in her present mind !—to whom be thanks and 
in'aise for all His dispensations to mankind. 

0. Lamb. 

These mentioiuHl good fortunes and change of prospects 
had almost brought my mind over to the extreme, the 
very opposite to despair. I was in danger of making 
myself too happy. Your letter brought mo back to a 
vi(‘.w of tilings wluc.li I hud entertained from the begin¬ 
ning. I hope (for Mary I can answer)—but I hope tliat 
I sliall through life never have less recollection nor a 
fainter impression of what luw happened than I have now. 
'Tis not a light thing, nor meant by the Almighty to be 
received lightly. I must bo serious, circumspect, and 
deeply religious through life; and by such means may 
both of U8 escape madness in future, if it so please the 
Almiglity. 

Biaid me word how it fares witli Bara. I repeat it, 
your letter was, and will be, an inestimable treasure to 
me. You have a view of what my situation demands of 
mo, like my own view, and I trust a just one. 

Coleridge, eontinuo to write; but do not for ever offend 
me by talking of scalding me cash. Sincerely, and on my 
soul, wo do not want it. God love you both 1 

I will write again very soon. Do you write directly. 
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Lettee X.] 


Odtfbfr 17, I71HI 


My deai'est Friend—I grieve from my voiy ,';ouI to 
observe yon, in your plans of life, veering about from t\m 
hope to the other, and settling nowhere. Is it an un^ 
toward fatality (speaking humanly) that does this for you 
—a stubborn, irresistible concurrence of ovmitH 1 or lies 
the fault, as I fear it does, in your own mind f Yini KOem 
to he taking up splendid schemes of fortune only to lay 
them down again; and your fortunes arc an itjnkfaium 
that has been conducting you, in thought, ln>m Laneauter 
Court, Strand, to somewhere near Matlock ; then jumping 
across to Dr. Somebody's, whoso son's tutor you wtu-e 
likely to be; and would to God the dancing dtmion mnt/ 
conduct you at last, in peace and comfort, to tlu^ lift* 
and labours of a cottager." You see, from thc^ above 
awkward playfulness of fancy, that my Hpirits are. n<d 
quite depressed. I should ill deserve GihI'h blessings, 
which, since the late terrible event, have come tlown in 
mercy upon us, if I indulged n^gret or qucruhmsm»as. 
Mary continues serene and cheerful, I have not ]»y me 
a little letter she wrote to me; for, thougli I set? her 
almost every day, yet we delight to write to one another, 
for we can scarce see each other but in company witli 
some of the people of the house. 

I have not the letter by me, but will ciiuite from 
memory what she wrote in it: “I have no bad terrifying 
dreams. At midnight, when I happen to awake, the 
nurse sleeping by the side of me, with the noise of tin* 
poor mad people around me, I have no h‘ar, I’lie spirit 
of my mother seems to descend and Bmih*. u|Hm me, amt 
bid me live to enjoy the life and reason whitdi the Ah 
mighty has given me. I shall see her again in htaiven : 
she will then understand me better. My graudmother, 
too, will understand mo better, and will tlien say no more, 
as she used to do, ‘Polly, what are tlumi^ penw eriizy 
moythered brains of yours thinking cd* always!'” 

Mary 1 my mother indeed never underdmM} her right. 
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She iier, m !slu'. loved us all, with a mother’s love • 

hut in opinion, in feelin.i^, and sentiment, and disposition, 
IxTre so distant a resemblanee to her daughter, that she 
never understood iu‘r right; never could believe how 
much she lovt'd her; hut met her caresses, her protesta¬ 
tions of iilial affection, too frexpiently with coldness and 
repulses. Still b1u 5 was a good mother. God forbid I 
should think of lu'r hut wost rt'spcctfully, most affection¬ 
ately. Yet she would always love my brother above 
Mary, who was not worthy of one tenth of that aliection 
which Mary ha<l a right to claim. lUit it is my sister’s 
gratifying rcH'olli'ction that every act of duty and of love 
she could pay, evtuy kindness (and I speak true, when I 
say to the hurting of her health, and, most probably, in 
gr(‘at part to tiuj derangenumt of h<T senses), through a 
long course of inllrmitum and sickness, she could show 
her, Hh(‘. vxvv ditl. I will, some day, as I promised, 
(udarge to you upon my sistiu-’s excelUaices: ’twill seem 
like cxaggm'ation ; hut I will do it. At present, short 
letbu's suit my state (d‘ mind best. So take my kindest 
wishes ft>r your (tomfort and cstaljlishment in life, and for 
Sara’s Widfare and eomforts with you. God love you 1 
God love us all 1 0. Lamb. 


Lkiteu XL] Odohc7' 2«1, 1796. 

Uohu'idg^s I feel myself much your debtor for that 
spirit of confulciu'c and friiaidship wliich dictated your 
last letter. May your Hi>ul find ixiice at last in your 
eottngt^ life i 1 tuiiy wish you W(‘re l)ut settled. Do 
continue to writer to me. I read your letters with my 
sisttu', and they give tis both abundance of delight. 
Especially tiny please m wlum you talk in a religious 
strain : not Imt we are offendcul (.xjcasionally with a certain 
freedom (jf expression, a certain air of mysticism, more 
comu»nant to the cuneeitB of pagan philosophy than con- 
rdstmii with the humility of genuim^ pi<vty. To instance 
uuw, in your last letter yt»u say, “ It is by the press that 
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God hath given finite spirits, both evil aiul giHKl (I Huppwe 
you mean simply bad men and good men), n portion na it 
were of His Omnipresence!” Now, high an the human 
intellect comparatively will soar, and wicie an iU iuflmmee, 
malign or salutary, can extend, is then^ not, Ookni<lgi‘, a 
distance between the Divine Mind and it, winch makt^a 
such language blasphemy? Again, in your first fhu' c*on- 
solatory epistle, you say, “you are a temjKirary nhiircr in 
human misery, that you may be ati eternal partaker of 
the Divine Nature.” What more than this do tlu»st^ nnm 
say who are for exalting the man Christ Jesus into t Im 
second person of an unknown Trinity »inan wlnun you 
or I scruple not to call idolaters. Man, full of im|jtu’fiHV' 
tions at best, and subject to wants wiiieh momentarily 
remind him of dependence j man, a weak and ignorant 
being, “servile” from his birth “to all the skii‘y in» 
fluences,” mth eyes sometimes open to dlHcern the riglit 
path, but a head generally too dizzy to pursms it; man, 
in the pride of speculation, forgetting his nature, ami 
hailing in himself the future God, must make^ tim angels 
laugh. Be not angry with me Coleridge: I wish not to 
cavil j I know I cannot instruct you; I tmly wish 
remind you of that humility which best btaanneth tln^ 
Christian character. God, in the New TeHtammit (oar 
best guide), is represented to us in the kimi, comh»seend 
ing, amiable, familiar light of a pare^U ; and in my |HK>r 
mind ’tis best for us so to consider of liim, as our 
father, and our best friend, without imlulging tin) !»*dd 
conceptions of his nature. Let us learn to tlunk huniltly 
of ourselves, and rejoice in the appcdlation of “tlciir 
children,” “brethren,” and “co-heirs with Christ of the 
promises,” seeking to know no further. 

I am not insensible, indeed I am not, of the valuo of 
that first letter of yours, and I shall find reason to thank 
you for it again and again, long after that in |fc 

is forgotten. It will be a fino lesson of comfort to us, 
whenever we read it; and read it often shall, Mary 

and I 
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Accept our loves and best kind wishes for the welfare 
of yourself and wife and little one. Nor lot me forget to 
wish you jt^y on your birthday, so latt^ly past; I thought 
you had been older. My kind tlianks and remembrances 
to Lloyd. 

God love U8 all I -’and may He continue to be the 
father and the friioul of the whole human race ! 

Sunday Evening. 0. Lamb. 

Letteu Xlb] Odoher 28, 1796. 

My dear Friend —I am not ignorant that to be *‘a 
pju'taker of the Idvine Natun*.’’is a phnise to bo met 
with in B(Tipture: 1 am oidy api)rehensive, lest wo in 
these latter days, tiuebured (some of us perhai)S pretty 
deeply) with mysticnd notions and the pride of mcta- 
pbyHi(‘,B, might bt^ apt to aflix to sue.h phrases a moaning, 
which the primitive users of them, the simple fishermen 
of Galilee for in8tane.e, never intended to convey. With 
that other part of your apology I am not quite so well 
satisfied. You mvm to me to iuive btH3n strainiug your 
comparing facidties U) l)ring together things infinitely 
distant and mdike,—-the feeble narrow-sphered operations 
of tlie human iutelh^ct and the everywhere diffused mind 
of Deity, t\w |H‘C'rlt‘Hs wisdom of Jehovah. Even the 
expression appears to me inaccurate—“portion of Omni¬ 
presence.” ( )mnipre.Henee is an attribute the very essence 
of which is unlimitedmm How can OmuiprcBonce bo 
affirmed td’ anything in parti But tuiough of this spirit 
of disputatiousness. Let us attend to tlu^ proper business 
of human life, ami talk a little togctlun* respecting our 
domestic (umc'enis. l)t) ytni eontinm^ by make me ac¬ 
quainted with what ym are doing, and how soon you 
are liktdy to bt‘ settled, once for fdl. 

I liave satisffu’titm in Iniiig able to bid you rejoice 
with me in my sister’s c<»ntinued n^ason, and composed- 
n(*ss of mind. L<‘t us lndh be thankful for it. 1 (uyntinue 
to visit lu‘r very IVtHiuoiitly, and tlm people of the house 
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are vastly indulgent to her. She is likely tf) he m eene 
fortably situated in all respects as those \vh{» pay twire 
or thrice the sum. They love her, and she tliein, 
and makes herself very useful to them. Benevolenee bvu 
out on her journey with a good heart, and puts a gtH>d 
face on it, but is apt to limp and grow fetdile, nidess sin* 
calls in the aid of self-interest, by way of erutrh. In 
Mary’s case, as far as respects those she is willi, 'tis woli 
that these principles are so likely to co-operate. I iim 
rather at a loss sometimes for books for Inn* : (»ur remling 
is somewhat confined, and wo have nearly exhausted mir 
London library. She hiis her handn too full of wr»rk to 
read much 3 but a little she must read, for reading war; 
her daily bread. 

Have you seen Bowles’s new poem on “ 1 {o|h 5 I” What 
character does it bearl Hjos ho exhauatod hm storen t»f 
tender plaintiveness ? or is he the same in this last m in 
all his former pieces 1 The duties of the tlay rail im» off 
from this pleasant intercourse with my frituid: «o for 
the present adieu. 

How for the truant borrowing of a few mirndoa from 
business. Have you met with a now ptami cidlod thf 
Pursuits of Literature? From the extracts in tlio /iritM 
Eeview I judge it to be a very humorouH thirjg. In 
particular, I remember what I thought a very happy 
character of Dr. Darwin’s poetry. Among nil your quaint 
readings did your ever light upon Waltun’a (Umipitk 
Angler? I asked you the question once bohjro: it 
breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, and mm^ 
plicity of h^ri There are many (choice <ilci vmm 
interspersed in it. It would sweeten a matfs tcntpi*r iit 
any time to read it; it would OhristianiBe every <li«corciiint 
^gry passion. Pray make yourself acxpndnted with it, 
Have you made it up with Southey yet! Surely «im of 
you two must have been a very silly fellow, iinil tin. 
other not much better, to fall out like 
misses. Kiss, shako hands, and make it up. 

When will ho bo delivered of his now cpie 'i J/adw, 
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I tliiulvj is to be the name of it; though that is a name 
not familiar to my cars. What progress do you make 
in your hymns 1 What Eeview are you connected with 1 
If with any, why do you delay to notice White’s book ? 
You are justly oflended at its profaneness ; but surely 
you liavc undervalued its wit, or you would have been 
more loud in its praises. Do not you think that in 
Slender^s death and madness there is most exquisite 
humour, mingled with tenderness, that is irresistible, 
truly Shaksi)earian 1 Be more full in yom mention of it. 
Poor fellow, he Inis (very undeservedly) lost by it; nor 
do I see that it is likely ever to reimburse him the charge 
of printing, etc. Give it a lift, if you can. I suppose 
you know that Allen’s wife is dead, and he, just situated 
as he wfia, never tlie better, jis the worldly people say, 
t\)r her death, her money with her children being taken 
off his hands. I am just now wondering whether you 
will ever come to town again, Coleridge; ’tis among the 
things I dare not hope, but can’t help wishing. For 
myself, I can live in the midst of town luxury and super- 
lluity, and not long for them, and I can’t see why your 
chihlren might not hereafter do the same. Eemember, 
you arc not in Arcadia when you are in the west of 
ICngland, and they may catch infection from the world 
without visithig the metropolis. But you seem to have 
sot your heart upon this same cottage plan: and God 
prosper you in the experiment! I am at a loss for more 
to write about; so ’tis m well that I am arrived at the 
bottom of my paper. 

God lovc‘, you, Coleridge!—Our best loves and tenderest 
wishes await on you, your Sara, and your little one. 

0. L. 


LurmR XITL] Koirnnher 8, 1796. 

My brother, my friend, 1 am distress’d for you, 
believe nu^ I am ; not Ht> mucli lor your painful, trouble¬ 
some cumpliiint, whicli, I trust, is only for a time, as for 
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those anxieties which brought it mi, iuhI perhaps 
now may be nursing its malignity. IVli me, tlmixmi of 
my friends, is your mind at iHMicef (»r iuu? anything, yot 
unknown to me, happened to give you fn‘ah ami 

steal from you all the pleasatit dreams of future resti 
Are you stiU (I fear you are) far from hung (‘uudbrtubly 
settled? Would to God it were in my power to (*on» 
tribute towards the bringing of you into tlu* haven where 
you would be! But you are too well skilieil in the 
philosophy of consolation to need my humble tribute 
advice. In pain, and in sickness, and in all manner of 
disappointments, I trust you have that witiun ytm wlueh 
shall speak peace to your mind. Make it, 1 entreat you, 
one of your puny comforts, that I feid for you, ami share 
all your griefs with you. I feel m if I wen^ troulding 
you about little things, now I am going to restmie the 
subject of our last two letters ; but it may tlivtu't m Isdh 
from unpleasanter feelings to make sueh mattiuy, in u 
manner, of importance. Without furtlier api»h»gy, then, 
it was not that I did not relish, that 1 diti ntd iti my 
heart thank you for those little pictures of yoim feelings 
which you lately sent mo, if I neglected to mentituj them. 
You may remember you had said mueh the same thiiiga 
before to me on the same subject in a firmer letter, and 
I considered those last verses m only the identiea! tlmughts 
better clothed; either way (in prose or verni'} mwh pwUj 
must be welcome to mo. I love them as I luve the 
Oonfessions of Rousseau, and for the reuKun: the 
same frankness, the same o|mnness of heart, tfie haiiit^ 
disclosure of all the most hidden am! deliente aHVelitiim 
of the mind. They make me proud to he tlitin enteeimHl 
worthy of the place of frieiid-confessiir, bmiherfHiiiejimir, 
to a man like Coleridge. This last is, I arkiiowlnlge, 
language too high for friendship; but it k I d<adiirt% 
too sincere for flattery. Now, to put ott stilln, ami talk 
magnificently about triflej,—I condescend, thru, in ymii 
counsel, Coleridge, and allow my first Bonnet (niek tu 
death am T to make mention of my Bonncitis iwil I liluiih 
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CO be so talani up with Ihein, imkcd I do); I allow it to 
run thus: Falri/ Land^ etc. etc., as I last wrote it. 

Tlic Fni^unents I, now send you, I want printed to 
get rid of \nn ; for, while they stick Imrr-liko to iny 
lueniory, tht‘y tempt nu‘, to go on with the idle trade of 
versifying, which I long (tmwt siiuH'rely I speak it) I long 
to leave olf, for it is unprofitable to iny soul; I feel it 
is; and the.H(‘. (pu*sti<»nH about words, and (h'.batcs about 
alb'rations, takt^ m(‘ olf, 1 am (‘onscious, from the properer 
business of my lift*. Takt‘ my Sonnets, once for all; and 
do not |)ropose any reamendments, or mention them 
again in any shape, to img I (diarge yon. I blush that 
my mind can consider them Jis things of any worth. 
Atid, pray, admit or rt‘je<;t these fragments as you like or 
dislike them, witliout e.enauony. Call 'em Sketches, 
Fragments, or what y(»u will; but do jiot entitle any of 
my Love Bonnets, us I told you to call 'em; 'twill 

only make me look little in my own eyes ; for it is a 
piissitin of which I retain notliing. 'Twas a weakness, 
(H)neerning which I may say, in the words of Petrarch 
(whosti Idle is now open lutfon^ nut), ‘‘ if it drew me out 
of some vi(‘es, it also |irev(tnted the growth of many 
virtues, filling nu' with tint love of the creature rather 
than the Creator, whicli is the death of the soul" Thank 
Cod, the. folly has left me for ever. Not even a review 
of my love verses remtwH one wayward wish in me; and 
if I am at all aolicitou.s to trim '<tm out in tlutir best 
ap|uin*l, it is luHaume they an* to make tludr appearance 
in good company. Now to my fragments. Lest you 
iiavct lost my ** Crandanu^," she shall be one. 'Tis among 
tint fetw verses 1 c'ver wrote, that to Mary is anotluir, 
whieli profit me in the recollection. Cod love her 1—and 
may we two mwer hwe each other h‘.H.s ! 

Thew», Cohiritigt^, are the fnw sketc.hes I have tlioiight 
worth preserving. I low will they relish thus detached? 
Will you rt^ject all t»r any cif them? They are thine : do 
whatsoever thou Iktest with them. My eyes ache with 
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writing long and late, and 1 wax woiuii’tuirf cieni 

bless you and yours, me and mine ! C bnui 

L\mi 

I will keep my eyes open reluctantly u minute 
to tell you that I love you for those simple, lemlfr, In^art- 
flowing lines with which you conchi<h* yuur last, uml in 
my eyes best, “ Sonnet'' (so you cull ’t*m) 

So, for the mother’s sake, the child sxm dnir ; 

And dearer was the mother f<)r tlm child.” 

Cultivate simplicity, Colcrid^^c; or rathm*, I idmuld 
say, banish elaborateness; for simplirity ft|*rinyH s|miu» 
taneous from the heart, and carries into dayliLdit ita own 
modest buds, and genuine, sweet, imd clear IbnverH of 
expression. I allow no hot-beds in tiu' ganlens of 
Parnassus. I am unwilling to go to IhmI nml h^ve my 
sheet unfilled (a good piece of night work ftw an idfe 
body like me), so will finish with lH»gging you to 
me the earliest account of your complaint, its progreH^, 
or (as I hope to God you will Ihi able tu Htmd me) the 
tale of your recovery, or at leswt amemiment. My 

tenderest remembrances to your Sara 

Once more. Good-night 

Letceti XIV",] .Vtnvijfpiifr 

Coleridge, I love you for dedicating yotir pniirv f.. 
Bowles. Genius of the sacnnl fountain of lear i, it \vir. 
he who led you gently hy the hand thrimgh all thu 
valley of weeping; showed you the dark green .vew tivr.. 
and the willow shades, where, by the fall of wiif.aii, u.ii 
might indulge an uncomplaining melanelmly, a delinVaa 
regret for the past, or weave fma vkloiw of thaf awful 
future, 

“ When all the vanities of life^a brief tlay 
Oblivion’s hurrying hand li&Ui aw»*pt, nwtiy, 

And all its sorrows, at the awful blast 

Of the archangel’s trump, m% but u» pir,!," 

I liave another sort of dedioatinn in tny Itcad r..i my 
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few lliingB, whi{‘h 1 want to know if you apin-ove of, and 
can insert. I nitain to insiTibe tliem to iny sister. It 
will be unexpectiMl, and it will give her pleasure; or do 
you think it will look whimsical at alH As I have not 
spoke to her aliout it I (am (‘asily rc^'cust the idea. But 
there is a monotony in the atlec.tioiis, which l)eople living 
together, or, as W(‘, do now, very fri'([U(mtly seeing each 
other, art‘. apt to givt* in to ; a sort of indifterenco in the 
expresHion of kindm‘.'<s for eacdi otlu'r, which demands 
that we slnndd Honudiim^H call to our aid the trickeiy of 
surprise'.. Do you piddish with Lloyd, or without himl 
In either (*as(‘ my litth' portion may come hist; and after 
the fashion of orders to a country corn^spondent, I will 
give directions Imw I should like to have ’em done. The 
titk^’puge to stand thus : • 


POEMS 

nr 

auhlium LAMP, OF TilK INDIA IIOtlSE. 

Und(‘r this tith* tin? billowing motto, whhdi, for want 
of room, I put ovt*r leaf, and desin; you to insert, wlmther 
you like it or ihk May not a gentlmnan choose what 
arms, mottoes, or armorial lM*aringH the Herald will give 
Iiim leave, without eonHulting bis republican friend, who 
might ntlviiu* mmcDI May not a publican put up the 
sigii c»f the Sitrturn*$ even though his undiscerm 

ing neiglilumr should prefer, im more gimteel, the Oat 
and (i'ridfnm / 

I Mtiwo.) 

*♦ 'lltl’i in tli« Plfwmmn of iny youth, 

Wto n my lir a lire knew no r»lulterat,e inctmae, 

Kor I iiM Wtiy to fliiller hut my ftmilneaa, 

In the lirrst litui-oinye my tnm tongue eouhl tell me, 

Ami 111! tlo* hrokeii iny niek Inirri lend me, 

I riued ttitil served. Imng ditl I hive this lady.'* 

MAHHINOm 
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THE FEW KOIXOWINO 

OREATDEKS OF THE PANOY AND THK FEEUNtJ 
IN life’s MOttK vacant IIODUM, 
PEODUGED, POE TUB MOST PAIlT, LY 
LOVK IN IDLKNE.S^•, 

AEK, 

WITH AXJj A BIIOTIIEll’s FONI^NFSS^ 
TNaCEinKD TO 

MARY ANNE LAMn» 

THE AUTHOE’S BKST FEIEND AND SLITFIl. 


This is the pomp and paraphernalia of partin^i^, with 
which I take my leave of a pasnion which luw rci^^mnl ho 
royally (so long) within me; thus, with its tnippiii'^H rtf 
laureatship, I fling it off, pleased and Hutisfirnl witli my 
self that the weakness trouhles me no longm'. I am 
wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my HiHtrT nml my 
poor old father. Oh, my friend 1 I think Hometiimvs. 
could I recall the days that are past, which anmng them 
should I choose? not those “merritT days/’ tins 
‘‘pleasant days of hope,” not those wandcrinf^s with n 
fair-hair’d maid,” which I have ho oftrm and so ftHdini 4 ly 
regretted, hut the days, Colerirlge, of a nwtker^n frtndnoH.i 
for her school-hoy. What wouUi I give to cal! Iht hiyk 
to earth for one day!—on my knees to ask hr*r panlon 
for all those little asperities of temper wliicli, frmu time 
to time, have given her gentle spirit pain 1 am! the clay, 
my friend, I trust, will come. TIuto will \m “ tiiim 
enough” for kind offices of love, if “ Hea%an/H ctcrnit! 
year” be ours. Hereafter, her met^k spirit Khali imt 
reproach me. Oh, my friend, cultivate tint filial feel¬ 
ings ! and let no man think himmdf relented from the 
kind “charities” of relationship: these kIiiiII give him 
peace at the last; these are the best foundation for t*very 
species of benevolence. I rejoice to hemr, by certain 
channels, that you, my fiiend, are rcconciliMr with lill 
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ymir relations. 'Tis the in(»st kindly and natural species 
uf love, and we havt‘ all tlui associated train of early 
feelings to stHuire its slnnigth and perpetuity. Send mo 
an account ot your lu'alth : tndeed I am solicitous about 
you. Clod love you and yt)ura. 0. Lamb. 


Lettkii XV.) DeennUr % 1796. 

I havt^ delayetl writing thus long, not having by me 
my eo|>y t»f your pooms, which I liad lent. I am not 
Ratisfusl with all your int(‘nded omissions. Why omit 
40, G3, H i 1 Above all, let me protest strongly against 
your rejecting iht^ ** (knuplaint td* Ninathoma," 8(). The 
words, I mdaiowledge, an^ (Kssiaids, but you have added 
to tluMU the **!nuHic of ('aril.” If a vagarious substitute 
bo wanting, Hueritua* (and Twill be a piece of selbdenial 
too), the *M‘lpifMib on an Infant,” of winch its author 
seems mi proiul, mi tmundims. Ur, if your heart bo set 
on perptiHttihvj the four Urn* wonder, i’ll tell you what to 
do ; Htdl the copy rigid of it at (»nct? to a country statuary. 
Commena^ in this manner Dcuth’.s prime poetdaureate; 
ami let y«nir verses In* ad(ipted in every village round, 
instead <*f tliose hithtuTo famous <»iu*h 

ASBi^ainu s Inic' liiuu t here j 
riiVNii'i.oM wiTc iu vuiu.” 

1 havi^ Hf*en your lust vt‘ry licautiful poem in the 
J/on////y .• wrib* thu.s, and you most generally 

have written tluis, and 1 sliall never (tuarrel with you 
alK)Ut rimplicity. With regird to my Hues—- 

"Liiti’di ull Umt ftn, 

I would willingly sa»-ritii’e. theta ; but my portion of tho 
volume i« ridictthntHly little, that, iu honest truth, I 
can’t spare Vm. As things are, I have very slight pre¬ 
tensions to parfieipate in the titlejuigt*. White’s book 
is at length rtwiewnl in the .\fnHtJdp ; waa it ytmr doing, 
or Hyer’s, to whom 1 sent him‘I ' or, rather, do you not 
write in tlm Cniiml /—for I okserved, in an article of 

ViU,. u B 
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this month's, a lino quoted out oi* tliat Boiiut't on Aim 
Siddons, 

“ With eager wondering, and perturhM deliKht,*’ 

And a line from that Sonnet would not r<*a(lily have 
occurred to a stranger. That sonnet, Guleridgo, brings 
afresh to my mind the time when you wrott^ ihtist* on 
Bowles, Priestley, Burke'twius two ChrlsiniiiHi'.H agti, 
and in that nice little smoky room at tlie Saint(tiifm, wliirh 
is even now continually presenting itself to my reeolleetion, 
with all its associated train of pipes, t(duie.co, (‘ggdiot, 
welsh-rabbit, metaphysics, and poetry.--A re we nerer 
meet again'? How differently I am circuiuHtaiuHMl now ! 
I have never met with anyone—never nhall meet with 
anyone—who could or can compensato me for the h>«.s 
of your society. I have no one to talk all these inattcTH 
about to; I lack friends. I lack books to supply tlndr 
absence; but these complaints ill become nuj. liC^t mo 
compare my present situation, prospeetts, and state of 
mind, with what they were but two monthe back-’but 
two months ! 0 my friend, I am in danger of ft»rgtit ing 
the awful lessons then presented to me 1 Remind im^ of 
them; remind me of my duty! Talk seriously with mo 
when you do write! I thank you, from my hoart I 
thank you, for your solicitude about my sisttu'. Khc* is 
quite well, but must not, I fear, come to live with uh yot 
a good while. In the first jdace, becauH(‘, at presetit, it 
would hurt her, and hurt my father, for theun to 
together; secondly, from a regard to the world's gcwid 
report; for, I fear, tongues will be busy wlnmt'ver that 
event takes place. Some have hinted, om^ man iuw 
pressed it on me, that she should bo in perpetual eonfuiiv 
ment: what she hath done to deserves, or the iier 4 ‘K 8 !ty 
of such an hardship, I see not j do you ? I am starving 
at the India House,—near seven o’clock without my 
dinner; and so it has been, and will be, almost all tlm 
week. I get home at night o’erwearied, quitti faint, am! 
then to cards with my father, who will not let me eiyoy 
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a meal in pea(‘e; but I must conform to my situation ; 
and I hope I aTU, for the most part, not unthanklul. 

I am got homo at last, and, after ropeoted games at 
cribbage, have got my father’s leave to write awhile; 
with difiiculty got it, for when I ('.Xi)ostulatcd about play¬ 
ing any more, lie vtuy aptly rcpliccl, “ If you won’t play 
witli me, you might as well not come homo at all.” The 
argument was unanswerable, mid I set to afresh. I told 
you I do not approve of your omissions; neither do I 
quite coincide with you in your arrangements. I have 
not time to point out a better, and I suppose some self- 
iissociations of your own have determined their place as 
they now stand. Your b(‘ginning, indeed, with the Joan 
of Arc lines, I coincide entirely witli. I love a splendid 
outset—a magniiieent portico; and the dia|)ason is grand. 
When I r('nd the Edujions I think how poor, 

how unclevated, unoriginal, my blank verso is—“ Laugh 
all that weep,” (‘Hpecially, where the subject demanded a 
gramhuir of coiuu^.ption; and I ask what business they 
have among youra 'I but friendship covereth a multitude 
of defects. 1 want some lopj)ings made in the “ Chatter- 
ton it wants but a little to make it rank among the 
finest irregular lyrics I ever read. Have you time and 
inclination to go to work upon it 1—or is it too late ?—or 
do you think it needs none? Don’t reject those verses 
in your Watchmany Dtair native brcjok,” etc.; nor I 
think those last lines you sent me, in which all effort- 
IcsB ” is without doubt to be preft^rred to inactive.” If 
I am writing more than ordinarily dully, ’tis that I am 
stu|)(‘fu‘(l with a tooth-ache. Hang it! do not omit 48, 
52, and 53: what you do retain, though, call Sonnets, 
for heaven’s Bak(^, and not Effuaions. Spite of your in- 
geniouH anticipation of ridicule in your I’reface, the last 
live lines of 50 are too good to be lost; the rest are not 
nm(’.h wortli. My tooth becomes importunate: I must 
finish. Pray, pray, write to me : if you know with what 
an anxiety of joy 1 open such a long packet as you hist 
sent me, you would not grudge giving a ftuv minutes now 
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and then to this intercourse (the only intorc«nirst‘ T fVnr 
we two shall ever have)--this coiivorsatiou with yt)i}r 
friend: such I boast to bo called, (hul love yam utid 
yours ! Write to me when you move, lest 1 shnuid direct 
wrong. Has Sara no poems to publish? Thm\ 

129, are probably too light for the volinm^ where the 
Religious Mudngs are; but I renH‘nilier stnue v(*ry 
beautiful lines, addressed by somebody at Foisted to 
somebody in London. God bless you c*nce more. 
Thursday Night 0. Lamb. 

Letter XVI.] [Fragment.] IMrmArr 5, 

At length I have done with verse-making ; not that I 
relish other people’s poetry less: theirs comes from ’tmi 
without effort; mine is the difficult operatiou of a brain 
scanty of ideas, made more difficult l)y disuHt^ I hav<^ 
been reading The Task ” with fre.sh delight. I am glad 
you love Oowper. I could forgive a man ibr m»t enjoying 
Milton; but I would not call that man my friend who 
should be offended with the divine chit chat of (knv jHtr.” 
Write to me, God love you and yours! (I h. 

Letter XVIL ] Ikmnimr 10, 17 im 

I had put my letter into the post rather hastily, not 
expecting to have to aclcnowlcdgc another from you ho 
soon. This morning’s present has made mo tdivt^agaiii. 
My last night’s epistle wjis childishly queruloiiH : Imf ymi 
have put a little life into mo, and 1 will tliaidc you 
for your remembrance of mo, while my scamti of it ta yet 
warm; for if I linger a day or two I may imo the mimv 
phrase of acknowledgment, or similar, but tla^ 
that dictates it now will bo gone. I shall mnul yent a 
caput mortuum^ not a cor vivens. Thy Wairhmim\ thy 
bellman’s verses, I do retort upon thee, tlicm libellous 
varlet! Why you cried the hours yourself, and wlm 
made you so proud ! But I submit, to show my humilify 
most implicitly to your dogmaa. I reject entirely tlie 
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copy of verses you rc\jcct. With regard to my leaving 
off versifying, you have said so many pretty things, so 
many ffnc compliments, ingeniously decked out in the 
garl) of sincerity, and undoubtedly springing from a pre¬ 
sent feeling somewhat like sincerity, that you might melt 
the most im-rnuse-icai soul—did you not (now for a Row¬ 
land compliment for your profusion of Olivers !) did you 
not in your very epistle, by the many pretty fancies and 
profusion of heart displayial in it, dissuade and discourage 
me from attempting anything after youAt present I 
have not leisure to make verses, nor anytliing ai)proach- 
ing to a fondness for the exercise. In the ignorant pre¬ 
sent time, who can answer for the future man'? ‘‘At 
lovers’ j)erjunes Jove laughsand poets have sometimes 
a di8ing(‘nuou8 way of forswearing their occupation. This 
though is not my case. Tlie tender cast of soul, sombred 
with melancholy and subsiding recollections, is favourable 
to the Sonnet or the JMegy; but from 

“ Tho sainted growing woof 
The teaHiug troublcH keep aloof.” 

The music of poesy may charm for a while tho importunate 
teasing cares of life; but the teased and troubled man 
is not in a dis])OBitiou to make that music. 

You sent me Home very sweet lines relative to Burns, 
but it was at a time wlu;u in my highly agitated and 
perhaps somewhat distorted state of mind I thought it a 
duty to read hastily and burn ’em. I burned all my 
own verses ; all my book of extracts from Beaumont and 
Flctclier and a thousand sources; I burned a little journal 
of my foolish passion which I had a long time kept— 

“ Noting oro tlioy awny 
Tho littlo UnoH of yostorilay,” 

I almost burned all your lettiirs,—I did as bad, I lent 
’em to a friend to keep out of my brother’s sight, should 
he come and make impiisition into our papers; for, much 
as ho dwelt u|>on your conversation while you were among 
us, and dtdighted to bo with you, it has been his fashion 
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ever since to depreciafeo mnl cry yr»ti ilHwn : }rni wert* tint 
cause of iny miuluess-“'‘you mul yiuir “tlaiiiiPHl ItHilbh 
sensibility and melancholy;'’ and ho laiiit'iiltti, with a 
true brotherly feeling, that we ever met ; i'Vcii iw tlic 
sober citken, when his son wcmt affray u|Hm the 
mountains of ParnasHus, is Haul to have v\mml Wit 
and Poetry and Pupe/^ I ipnite wnmg, l»ut iiu matter. 
These letters I lent tt* a friend to mi of thi^ way for 
a season; but I have claimed in vain, and aim!! md 
cease to regret their li>sH. Ytmr pacLidP, pn 4cri«)r to 
the date of my misfortunes, comnicncing with that vidm 
able consolatory epistle, are every thiy iiccmimlating : tliey 
are sacred things with nn*. 

Publish your Burns when ami how yi»u like, it will In* 
new to me: my memory of it is veuy cimfused, atid tainted 
with unpleasant associations. Burns was tlie got! ttf my 
idolatry, as Bowles is of yours. I am jmilouii of your 
fraternising with Bowles, wimn I think ytm rcliidi him 
more than Bums, or my old favourite, I’ttwper. ftut you 
conciliate matters when you talk id' tlu^ divine eliit' 
chat” of the latter: by tlnd. oipn^sHittn I sti* yttu 
thoroughly relish him, I love Mrs, (jf»leriilgii for her 

excuses an hundredfold more di^arly that: if idm ln*ii|H‘d 
“line upon line,” out-IIannah ing lliumati Mmo; ami 
would rather hear you sing“Diil a very littli* baity,'* by 
your family fire-side, than listen ttt ym wlum y«»u wen; 
repeating one of Bowles’s sweetent sonnets, in yttiir sweet 
manner, while we two were indulging sympat hy, n solit ary 
luxury, by the fire-side at the .SuititatmL Yet have I 
no higher ideas of heaven. Yotir munpiuiy wiw one 
“cordial in this melancholy vale:” the remeiiibriiiiei* of 
it is a blessing partly, and partly a cuma Wlnm I eiiu 
abstract myself from things prisont, I can iuijoy it with a 
freshness of relish; but it more conatiintly o|iiu*itteji to iin 
nnfavourable comparison with the unintarating eonveiiti 
I always and only can partake in. Not a miul I«v« 
Bowles here; scaxce one has heard of Bunm; few hut 
laugh at me for reading my Testament. Timy tiilk a 
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knp^uage I undcrstaiHl not. I conceal sentiments that 
would be a puzzle to them. I can only converse with 
you by letter, and with the dead in their books. My 
sister, indeed, is all I can wish in a companion; but our 
spirits are alike poorly, our r(‘,ading and knowledge 
from the scliksaine sources; our communication with the 
sceiu's of the world alike narrow. Never having kept 
separate (ioinpany, or any “company’^ together —never 
having read st‘i)arate books, and few books tog ether—vi\va,\, 
knowledge', have we to convey to each otlicrl In our 
little range of duiit's and connections, how few sentiments 
can take ]>lace, witliout friends, with few liooks, with 
a taste for religion, rather than a strong religious habit I 
We need sonu'. support, some leading-strings to cheer and 
direct us. You talk very wisely ; and bo not sparing of 
yowr advice. Clontiuuo to nuuember us, and to show us 
you do remember ua: we will take as lively an interest 
in what (;onc.eniH you and yours. All I can add to your 
happiness will be sympathy : you can add to mine more; 
you can tcncJi nu^ wistlom. I am ind(',ed an unreasonable 
correspomhmt; but I was unwilling to let xny last night’s 
letter go olf witln^ut this (pialilier: you will perceive by 
this my mind is (‘.usier, and you will rejoice. I do not 
expect or wish you tt> write till you are moved; and, of 
course, shall not, till you announce to mo that event, 
think of writing mysedf. Love to Mrs. Coleridge and 
David Hartley, and my kind remembrance to Lloyd, if 
he is with you. 0. Lamb. 

I will get Nature nud Art/ have not seen it yet, nor 
any of Jijremy Taylor’s works. 


Lf/itkII X M n, 1 JJemnhcr 10, 1796. 

I am sorry I cannot now relish your poetical present so 
thoroughly as I feel it deserves; but I do not the less 
thank Lloyd and you for it. 
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In truth, Coleridge, I uiu perplexed, iiiul ufc times 
almost cast down, I am beset with periilexities. The 
old hag of a wealthy relation who took my aunt off our 
hands in the beginning of trouble, ban found out tliat kIh* 
is “indolent and mulish”—I quote her own words, and 
that her attachment to us is so strong that she ean iit‘ver 
be happy apart. The lady, witli delieate irony, romarks, 
that if I am not an hypocrite I shall iH'jtdee to rt'ceive 
her again; and that it will be a nH-uns of making me 
more fond of home to have so dear a frieml to enune htune 
to! The fact is, she is jealous of my aunt s best«oving 
any kind recollections oil us while she tnyMys the patnmugr* 
of her roof. She says she finds it iuemisisteut with her 
own “ease and tranquillity,” to ktn'p her any longer; 
and, in fine, summons me to feteh tier honux Nt»w, 
much as I sWild rejoice to transplant the |HKjr cd«l ('reu’ 
ture from the chilling air of smdi pairf»nagt», yet I kmiw 
how straitened we are already, how nimble already to 
answer any demand which sickness or any <‘Xtnu'nlinary 
expense may make. I know this; and all unused as 
I am to struggle with perplexities, I am somewhat 
nonplussed, to say no worse. This pnwHmta me 
from a thorough relish of what Lloy<i's kimlncHs ami 
yours have furnished me with. I thank yiiu though 
from my heart, and feel myself not (juite alone in the 
earth. 

Before I offer, what alone I have to oiler, a few obvioui 
remarks on the poems you sent nu5, T ean but imtiee the 
odd coincidence of two young men, in one agig carolling 
their grandmothers. Love, what L. calls the “ feverish 
and romantic tie,” hath too long domineeretl over all the 
charities of home: the dear domestic ties of father, brother, 
husband. The amiable and benevolent Cowjicr has a 
beautiful passage in his “ Task,some naiural ami 
painful reflections on his cleauisod parents: anti Hiiylej*ii 
sweet lines to his mother are notoriously bt*st 
things he ever wrote. Cowper’s lines, some of them 
are— 
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“ How glatUy woultl thu man racall to life 
The hoy’s neglected sire ! a Mother, too, 

That Horier i'rietnl, pe,rhai>s more gladly still, 

Might he demand them at the. gates of death.’* 

I cannot but BiniU'. to sec iny granny so gaily decked 
forth: though, I think, \vhc»ever altered “tliy’^ praises 
to ‘Mier’’ j)raisc8tliy ” honoured nieiuory to “her” 
honoureil iinninuy, did wrong; they best expressed my 
feelings. Tlunx^ is a pensivi' state, of recolli'.ction in wliich 
the mind is disposed to apostrophise the departed objects 
of its attai'hnumt; and, breaking loose from grammatical 
precisitui, (‘hanges from the first to the third, and from 
the third to tlu^ hrst ]K‘rHon, just as the random fancy 
or the feeling dirinds. Among Lhyd’s sonnets, the 6th, 
7th, Hth, 9th, and 11th arc eminently beautiful. I 
think him too lavish of his expletives: the do*s and 
iU(rs^ when they occur too often, bring a quaintness 
with them along with their simplicity, or rather air of 
antiquity, which the patrons of them seem desirous of 
conveying. 

Another time, I may notice more particularly Lloyd^s, 
SoutheyV, I )e,rmtHly h Bonnets. I shrink from them now: 
my tcnising lot makt*H me too confused for a clear judgment 
of things, too selfish h»r sympathy ; and these ill-digeatod, 
meaningless remarks, I have imposed on myself as a tjisk, 
to lull refUu'tian, as wtdl us to show you I did not neglect 
reading your valuable present. Iteturn my acknowledg¬ 
ments to Uoyd ; ytni two seem to be about realising an 
Elysium upon I'arth, and, no doubt, I shall bo happier. 
Take my best wiidies. llemember me most aifection- 
ately tti Mrs. U.- ~ , and give little David Hartley 

(Ood bless its little heart!) a kiss for me. Bring 
him up to know thu im^aning of his Ohriatiau name, 
and what that name (imposed upon him) will demand 
of him. 

Ood love yem I G. Lamb. 

I write, for out', thing, to say that I shall write no 
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more till you send me word where ytui nn\ fur ytm are 
so soon to move. 

My sister is pretty well, thank (hHl. We tliink of 
you very often. God hless you : eontiiiur to he my 
correspondent, and I will strive to faiu‘y tiiat thin wtadd 
is not “ all barrenness.” 


Lettee XIX.] Janminf % 17'//. 

If the fraternal sentiment conveyed in tlie 
lines will atone for the total want of anytiunj^: like merit 
or genius in it, I desire you will print it ut*xt after my 
other Sonnet to my Sister. 

Friend of niy earlieHt years ivrul riiiUlt'di 
My joys, my sorrows, thuu with me Imut fdewi'd, 
Companion dear j etc. 

This has been a sad long letter of husinoHn, witli m 
room in it for what honest Bunyan teniw lir*art work. 
I have just room left to congratulate you on ymu* removal 
to Stowey; to wish success to all your pr«»jt*eia ; te> liid 
fair peace” be to that house; to send my love and best 
wishes, breathed warmly, after your dear Sara, ami tier 
little David Hartley. If Lloyd be with you, bill iam 
write to me: I feel to whom I am obligcal priniarily ft»r 
two very friendly letters I have recteivetl already from 
him. A dainty sweet book that Natmr nmi A ti is. I 
am at present re-re-reading Priestley’s Eiiuninatitni of the 
Scotch Doctors: how the rogue strings 'em tip! 
together 1 You have no doubt read that clear, strong, 
humorous, most entertaining piece of reitaoniiig. If not, 
procure it, and be exquisitely amused. I wish I etndd 
get more of Priestley’s works. Can you recomimmd me 
to any more books, easy of access, sutdi m circulating 
shops afford 1 God bless you and yours. 

Monday Morning, at Office. 
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Poor ]\Iary is very unwell with a sore throat and a 
slight species of scarlet fever. God bless her too. 


Lkttkr XX.] Jauuarjf S, 1707. 

iSumlu !/ Yt)ii cannot surely mean to degrade 

the Joan of Arc into a pot^giii. You are not going, I 
hope, to aiiru'X to that most sphnulid ornament of Southey’s 
poem all this cock-and-adnill story of Joan, the publican’s 
(laughter of Ncmhiiatel, with tlu‘ lamentable episode of a 
waggomu', his wife', and six (iuldrcn. Tlu', texture will 
bo mt»Ht lamentably disproportionate. The first forty or 
fifty lines of theset addenda are, no doubt, in their way, 
admirable, too; but many would prefer the Joan of 
Southey. 

ruiritiicHt to brood 

Of nhinlowy Hindi ns mado my heart 

Throb fastanon I paiiHtMl, and in a Hbite 
Of half ex|H‘ctance HslenM to tlio wind ; ” 

*‘'rhey wonderM at. me, who had known me once 
A (dieerftd earele.*ifi daiuHtd ; ” 

“ The (‘ye, 

That of the eirtding thronij ami of the vinible world 
llnseeinKi the ahapen of holy phantasy 

1 see nothing in your dt*scription of tlio Maid etpial to 
th(‘He. Tiuu’6 is a line originality (certainly in those 
lines— 


“ For fdm had in this had world 
Ah in a |)lare of tombn, 

And t«nndi'<l md the pollutions of lln^ dead ; 

hut your ‘Mutcc vivacity” is a faint copy of the “fierce 
and terrible. iHmevolence ” of Southc^y ; addcai to this, that 
it will look like rivalship in you, and extort a comparison 
with Boiithoy,—! tltink to yonr disadvantage. And the 
lines, coiwiderctl in thenmelves as an addition to what 
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you had before written (strains of a far incHMl)^ are 

but such as Madiunc Fancy loves in su!ut‘ of her nu)re 
familiar moods, at such times as she hm imd. Ntdl (h»ld» 
smith, and walked mid talked with him, t‘al!ing iiim 
'‘old acquaintance.” Southey certainly has no preten¬ 
sions to vie with you in the sublime poetry ; but he 
tells a plain tale better than you. I will ciiuimn'ate 
some woful blemishes, some of ^em sad deviuiiims frtuu 
that simplicity which was your aim. Haird wlio might 
be near” (the “canvas-coverture moving,” by the by, in 
laughable); “a woman and six children ” (by tin* way, » 
why not nine children? It would have been jimt half as 
pathetic again): “statues of sleep they seeiuM : ” “ frost 
mangled wretch: ” “green putridity: ” “haird him im¬ 
mortal” (rather ludicrous again): “ vtucM a mtd and 
simple tale” (abominable!): “ unprovendcr d : “ “such 
his tale:” “Ah! suffering to the height td' what was 
suffer’d” (a most insyfferabk linr)i “amazementa ttf 
affright:” “the hot sore brain attrihutcH its own hues 
of ghastliness and torture” (what Bliocking eon fusion of 
ideas I). 

In these delineations of common and natural feclinga, 
in the familiar walks of poetry, you seem resembh* 
Montauban dancing with lloubigudV tmnmtH, “wac/i af 
Ms native loftiness remained in the exeaititm.*^ 

I was reading your MmimjB tlm tdlirr 

day, and sincerely I think it the ntd>l(*at |mcm in the 
language, next after the raradine Lmt; and evi*n that 
was not made the vehicle of such grand trntlm. “ There 
is one mind,” etc., down to “Almighty's throne,” are 
without a rival in the whole compasH of my poetical 
reading. 

“ Stands in tlie sun, aiul with no partial giixe 
Views all creation.” 

I wish I could have written those lines. I rrjidee tliat 
I am able to relish them. The loftier wiiika <if Piiirhw 
are your proper region. There you have no eompm’ in 
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modern times. Leavt^ the InwlandH, uiumvicd, in possoB- 
aiou of Biudi nuai uh C'owper aiul Soutliey. Thus ara I 
pouring balsam into tlui woumls I may haves been inflicting 
on my |>oor triemrs vanity. 

In your notice of Southey’s new volume you omit to 
mention the most pleasing i>f all, the ‘‘Miuiaturo 


“Tlus’t! wt'm 

Wlii) foinuM luid^ lunH's and naUeriuii ouch of thee, 

Young Iluhert, 

Spirit of Spt'UHer ! " Wuh the wanderin’ wrong?” 

Fairfax I have bcmi in tpie.st (^f a long time. Johnson, 
in his Life of Waller,’^ giv(‘,H a most ilelicious specimen 
of him, ami ad<lH, in the true manner of that delicate 
critic., as well an amiable man, It may be jjrcBumed that 
this old vcu'Hiou will not bt^ nmch read after the elegant 
translation of my frimid, Mr. Hoole.’’ I endea,vinirod-— 
T wisluul to ‘;aiu hcuuo itlea of Tasso from this Mr. lloolo, 
tlie. great boast and ornament of the India House, but 
soon dc*sist:cd. 1 found him more vapid than smallest 
smull beer “ stiu viiH‘gared,” Your Dream/’down to 
that ex(]uiHite line 

“ I enn’t irll half hi.H adveutuiw,*’ 

is a most happy reHetuldanec of (dhatu'cr. The remainder 
is HO so, iu^Ht Htie, I, think, is, “ He belong’d, I 

believ{‘, to the wibdi IVbduneholy.” ]>y the way, when 
will our Volume! eoiia» out'I Don’t delay it till you have 
writlea a new Joan of An*. Send what hdters you ])lease 
by nH\ atul in any way you choosi^, single or double. 
The India (Company is better ailapted to answin* tlie cjost 
than iiu! gcmTulity of my friemd’s (‘orn‘spniulents,™-sueh 
poor and Iionest dogs m John Thelwall, particularly. I 
(‘.iwinot Bay I know ( Jolnon, at burnt intimately. I once 
Bup|>ed with liiin and Allen: I think hia manners very 
pleasing. I will not tell yoti what I tliitik of Lloyd, for 
he may by cdiiince i’ome to hccj this letter, and that tliought 
puts a rcKtraint cm me, T cannot think what subject 

'C*. f" 
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would suit your epic genius ; some .nuhJiH't, 

I conjecture, in which shall be blentltHl tlu* Hublimo (jf 
poetry and of science. Your pro|H>siHl “ lljiims” will 
be a fit preparatory study wherewith to tiimapHne your 
young noviciate soul,” I grow dull; Fll go walk 
out of my dulness. 

Sunday Night —You and Sara are vt‘ry gutnl to think 
so kindly and so favourably of poor IVIary ; 1 w^mild to 
God all did so too. But I very imudii fear nhe must not 
think of coming home in iny fathers libdime. It m very 
hard upon her; but o\ir circunmtaneeH are iieeuliar, and 
we must submit to them. God be praistul slu' in m\ wcdi 
as she is. She bears her situation m otw wh«> Inm no 
right to complain. My poor old aunt, wlu)in ytni hav«» 
seen, the kindest, goodest creature to nu^ when I was at 
school; who used to toddle there to bring me gotxl 
when I, school-boy like, only despised her fi>r it, and unetl 
to be ashamed to see her come and sit herself down on 
the old coal-hole steps as you went into the old griuninar» 
school, and open her apron, and bring out her bastm, with 
some nice thing she had caused to be saved for me,; the 
good old creature is now lying on her deatli l«*d, 1 (jun* 

not bear to think on her deplorable state. To tlu^ ahoek 
she received on that our evil day, from which she m^ver 
completely recovered, I impute her illness. Hho aaya, 
poor thing, she is glad she is come home to die with im\ 
I was always her favourite: 

** No after friendship o’er can raise 
The endearments of onr early {lays, 

Nor e’er the heart such fontlness 
As when it first began to love,” 

Lloyd has kindly left me, for a kfe|Sflakc\ Jtdm. 

Woolman. You have read it, he saye, and like it. Will 
you excuse one short extract 1 I think it could not luvve 
escaped you:—“Small treasure to a rt'signi'il miml is 
sufficient. How happy is it to Ito content with a little, 
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to live in humility, and feel that in us, which hreathes 

out this langiiaioje"—Abba I Father!”-1 am almost 

ashamed to patch iii) a letter in this miscellaneous sort • 
but I please myself in the thought, that anything from 
mo will be acceptable to you. I am rather impatient, 
childishly so, to H('e our names affixed to the same 
c.ommon volnm(%. i^end me two, when it does come 
out; two will be enough-—or indeed one—but two better. 
I have a dim ve(U)lle(*.tion that, when in town, you were 
talking of the Origin of Evil jis a most prolific subject 
for a long ijoem. Why not adopt it, Coleridge 1—there 
would be room for imagination. Or tlie description (from 
a Vision or Dream, suppose) of an Utopia in one of the 
planets (the Mot)n, for instance). Or a Five Days^ 
Dream, which shall illustrate, in sensible imagery, Hart¬ 
ley’s live Motivt's to Condmrt1. Sensation; 2. Im¬ 
agination ; 3. Ambition ; 4. Sympathy; 5. Theopathy:— 
Fint. BampudK, music, etc., effiuuinacy,—and their 
insuffientmey. Fecotul, “Ihals of hyacinth and roses, 
where young Adonis oft reposes; ” “ Fortunate Isles; ” 
“The pagan Elysium,” etc.; poetical pictures; antiquity 
as pleasing to tht‘. fau(‘ytheir emptiness, madness, 
etc. ThinL V'’an'ii>r8, Poets ; some Ihmous yet more 
forgotten; tludr fanui or oldivion now alike indifferent; 
pri(l(‘, vanity, eti^. Fourth All manner of pitiable stories, 
in Speimcu-dikt* vt‘rse; love; fricaidsbip, relationship, etc. 
Fifth Hermits; Christ and his apostles; martyrs; 
heaven, (‘tc. An imagination like yours, from tliesc 
scanty hints, may expand into a thousand great ideas, if 
indcHHl you at all comprehend my scheme, which I scarce 
do myself. 

Monday Morn ,—“A Loudon letter -Niucpcnco half- 
IHUiny I ” laa)k you, mast(T poet, I have remorse as well 
m another man, and my bowtds can soinid tipon occasion. 
Hut I must put you to this cdiarge, for I cannot keep back 
my protest, lioweviu* inefrec.tual, against the annexing 
your latter lim*a to those former— this putting of new 
wine intt^ old botih's. This my duty done, I will cease 
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from writing till you invent mnm more re:m<mithle nuKle 
of conveyance. Well may the “ ragired fulluwrrrt tjf tlie 
Nine” set up for tioceimauei-wlua ih^yeti eall Vni ints! 
and I do not wonder that in their Kphuulid visimm of 
Utopias in America they protest against the nciinisHion of 
those yfito-complexioned, eohmred, livered 

gentlemen, who never provetl themselvos tlnir fritaulB. 
Don’t you think your verses on a ‘^Voting Ah.h” too 
trivial a companion tor the ludigious AIusings /• 
“Scoundrel monarch,” alter that ; am! the Man of 
Eoss” is scarce admissible, as it now stamls, eurtailed of 
its fairer half: reclaim its property from the “(diat- 
terton,” which it does but eneumber, mid it will l»e a 
rich little poem. I hope you (‘Xpiujge great part of 
the old notes in the new edition: that, in particular, 
most barefaced, unfounded, impudent nswu-tion, that I^Ir. 
Rogers is indebted for his 8t(»ry to Lm'h a poem 

by Bruce 1 I have read the latter, 1 searee tlnnk ymi 
have. Scarce anything is common to tlanu btaln The 
poor author of the IHeasureB of Mmort/ wan sm’oly hurt, 
Dyer says, by the accusation of unoriginality. He never 
saw the poem. I long to read your poem on Ihinw; I 
retain so indistinct a memory of it. In what idiapi* mid 
how does it come into public? As yoti leave oT writing 
poetry till you finish your Hymns, I suppose ytm print, 
now, all you have got by you. You have emandi 

unprinted to make a second volume with hltwtl 'i'eli 
me all about it. What is Ijceome of (*ow|<erl IJ^jd 
told me of some verses on his mother. If yutt Imvi* them 
by you, pray send ’em me. I do so love him I N t^'er mi ml 
their merit. May be I may likes ’em, an ymir tnate and 
mine do not always exactly Y^nirs, 

0. I # AM a 
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Letter XXI.] January 10, 1797. 

I need not repeat iny wishes to have my little sonnets 
printed verbatim my last way. In particular, I fear lest 
you should prcler jninting my first sonnet, as you have 
done more tlian once, “ Did the wand of Merlin wave*?” 
It looks HO like Air. Merlin, the ingenious successor of 
the immortal Mi'rlin, now living in good health and 
spirits, and nourishing in magical reputation in Oxford 
Street; and, on my life, one half who read it would 
understand it so. Do put ’em forth, finally, as I have 
in various lettiTS scttUul it; for first a man’s self is to 
bo pleasial, and then his friends; and, of course, the 
greater niimher of his friends, if they differ inter se. 
Thus taste may sahdy be put to the vote. I do long 
to sec our names together; not for vanity’s sake, and 
naughty pride of heart altogether, for not a living soul I 
know, or am intimate with, will scarce read the book: 
so I shall gain nothing, (fuoad fmnam ; and yet there is 
a little vanity mixes in it, I cannot help denying. I am 
aware of the uupoidh’al east of the six last lines of my 
last sonnet, and think myself unwarranted in smuggling 
so tame a thing into the book; only the sentiments of 
those six lines are thoroughly congenial to mo in my 
state of mind, and I wish to aee.umiilate perpetuating 
tokens of my ailecticm to poor Mary. That it has no 
originality in its <*ast, nor anything in the feelings but 
what is c.ommon and natural to thousands, nor ought pro¬ 
perly to be ealhul petdry, I b(h^ ; still it will tend to keep 
present to my mind a view of things which I ought to 
indulge. These six lines, too, have not, to a reader, a 
connactedneHB with the foregoing.—Omit it, if you like.— 
What a treasure it is to my poor, iiidolcnt, and unem¬ 
ployed mind, thus to lay holil on a suliject to talk about, 
though ’tis but a aonrud, and that of the lowest order 1 
How mournfully imudive I am !—’Tis night: Good-night. 

My sister, I thank God, is nigh recovered: she was 
seriously ill Do, in your next letter, and that right 

VOL L S' 
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soon, give me some satisfaction respecting your prescmt 
situation at Stowey. Is it a iiirui you have gotl Anti 
what does your worship know about faniunf,^1 

Coleridge, I want you to write an epic pttcm. Notliing 
short of it can satisfy the vtist capacity of true pootie 
genius. Having one great end to liirect ali yiiur ptn‘tira! 
faculties to, and on which to lay out your hopt‘a, your 
ambition will show you to what you aw (‘<iuai. liy t ht‘ 
sacred energies of Milton! by the dainty, nwvvt, and 
soothing phantasies of honey-tongued Spenner ! I adjure 
you to attempt the epic, or do something more amphi 
than writing an occasional brief ode or suune^t; Hismctliing, 
‘‘to make yourself for ever kiu)wn,--*to make’ ilw age to 
come your own.” But I prate; doubtle.sn you meditate 
something. When you an^ exalted among tlie hn*d.s of 
epic fame, I shall recall with pleasure, and exvdiingly, the 
days of your humility, when you disdaiiuHl not to |mt 
forth, in the same volume with mine, your 
Musings and that other poem from the Joan of ;(/*(', those 
promising first-fruits of high renown to come. You have 
learning, you have fancy, you have enthuHiaHm, ytm have, 
strength, and amplitude of wing enow for llights like those 
I recommend. In the vast and unexplortal regitaw of 
fairy-land there is ground enough unfound and umndti- 
vated: search there, and realise your favourite SuKipuL 
hannah scheme. In aU our comparistum of taKte, I do not 
know whether I have ever heard your opinitm tjf a pot*t, 
vgxyte tome,—the now-out-of-fiishion Cowley, ¥mm\r 
me with your judgment of him, and tell nu! if his prtue 
essays, in particular, as well as no inconsiderablf^ part id' Im 
verse, be not delicious. I prefer the graceful nimtiling of 
his essays, even to the elegance and miao (jf Adtlkm; 
abstracting from tins the latter’s exquisite liumour. 

When the little volume is printed, send me thrm or 
four, at all events not more than six copies, am! tell me 
if I put you to any additional expnse, l»y printing with 
you. I have no thought of the kind, and in that mm 
must reimburse you. 
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Priestley, whom I sin in almost adoring, speaks of 
**such a choice of company as tends to keep up that 
right bent and firmness of mind which a necessary 
intercourse with tlm world would otherwise warp and 
relax.” “ Siudi fellowship is the true balsam of life ; its 
cement is infinitely more durable than that of the friend¬ 
ships of the %\'orld ; and it looks for its proper fruit and 
compU'te gratiii(‘.ation to the life beyond the grave.” 
Is there a possible chance for such an one as I to realise 
in this world such friendships Where am I to look for 
^em 1 What testimonials shall I bring of my being worthy 
of sucdi friendshij) 1 Ahis ! the great and good go to¬ 
gether in sei)arate herds, and leave such as I to lag far, 
far behind in all intellectual, and, far more grievous to 
say, in all moral accomplishments. Coleridge, I have not 
one truly clevattul character among my acquaintance: 
not one Christian : not one but undervalues Christianifcy. 
Singly, what am I to do 1 Wesley (have you read his 
life i) was he not an elevated character? Wesley has 
said, Religion is not a solitary thing.” Alas ! it neces¬ 
sarily is so with me, or next to solitary. ’Tis true you 
write to mo; but correspondence by letter, and personal in¬ 
timacy, are very widt^ly dilfcrent. Do, do write to me, and 
do some good to my mind, already how much waq)ed and 
redaxed ” by the world 1 Tis the conclusion of another 
evening. Cood night. God have us all in his keeping ! 

If you are sufficiently at leisure, oblige me with an 
account of your plan of life at Stowey^—your literary 
occupations and prospects; in short, make me acquainted 
with every circumstance which, as relating to you, can be 
interesting to me. Are you yet a Berkloyan ? Make me 
one. I rejoi(‘.e in being, speculatively, a Necessarian. 
Would to God, I were habitually a practical one I Con¬ 
firm me in the faith of that great and glorious doctrine, 
and keep me steady in the contemplation of it. You 
some time since expressed an intention you had of finish¬ 
ing some extensive work on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. Have you let that intention go? 
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Or are you doing anything towarck it 1 Make to yourself 
other ten talents. My letter is full of ncjthiiigneHs. I 
talk of nothing. But I must talk. I lovt? ta write to 
you. I take a pride in it. It inak<‘H nw think lena 
meanly of myself. It makes me think myself nut totally 
disconnected from the better part of mankind. I kimw 
I am too dissatisfied with the kungs around mo ; Init I 
cannot help occasionally exclaiming^ Wtm is im\ tliat I 
am constrained to dwell with Mcsh(H*h, ami to luivo my 
habitation among the tents of Kedar I krun? I am 
noways better in practice than my neighlKmrs, hut I have 
a taste for religion, an occasional earm^st aspiration after 
perfection, which they have not I gain not hing by Inung 
with such as myself: we encourage^ one another in mtHlin. 
crity. I am always longing to ki with mtui more execdlent 
than myself. All this must sound odtl to you ; but these 
are my predominant feelings when I sit tlown to write 
to you, and I should put force upon my miuil wrrv I to 
reject them. Yet I rejoice, and feel my |>rivih^gt^ with 
gratitude, when I have been reading some wdse kmk, 
such as I have just been reading, tm 

sophical N ecessityy in the thought that I enjoy a kind of 
communion, a Mnd of friendship even, with the great and 
good. Books are to me instead of friends. I wish thoy 
did not resemble the latter in their searcemm 

And how does little David Hartley! in 

antiquam virtutemV^ Doi^ his mighty namii w'ork 
wonders yet upon his little fmme and o|Hudng mimi f I 
did not distinctly understand you: you thfift mean to 
make an actual ploughman of him 1 Is Lloytl with you 
yet! Are you intimate with Southey! What poems is 
he about to publish 1 He hath a most |)rcdific lirain, anil 
is indeed a most sweet poet. But how can you answer 
aU the various mass of interrogation I have pnt to you in 
the course of this sheet! Write lamk just what you like, 
only write something, however brief. I have now nigli 
finished my page, and got to the end of another evening 
(Monday evening), and my eyes are heavy and aha^py. 
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and my brain unsiiggestive. I have just heart enough 
awake to say good-night once more, and God love you, 
tny dear friend ; God love us all 1 Mary bears an affec¬ 
tionate remembrance of you. Ohables Lamb, 


Letter XXIL] January 16, 1797. 

Dear G-,—You have learned by this time, with 

surprise, no doubt, that Lloyd is with me in town. The 
emotions I felt on his coming so unlooked for, are not ill 
expressed in what follows, and what (if you do not object 
to them m too ptn'sonal, and to the world obscure, or 
otherwise wanting in worth) I should wish to make a 
part of our little volume. I shali be sorry if that volume 
comes out, as it necessarily must do, unless you print 
tliosc very schoolboy-ish verses I sent you on not getting 
leave to come down to Bristol last Summer. I say I 
shall be sorry that I have addressed you in nothing which 
can appear in our joint volume; so frequently, so habitu¬ 
ally, m you dwell in my thoughts, ^tis some wonder 
those thoughts came never yet in contact with a poetical 
mood. But you dwell in my heart of hearts, and I love 
you in all the naked honesty of prose. God bless you, 
and all your little domestic circle I My tenderest remem¬ 
brances to your beloved Sara, and a smile and a kiss from 
mo to your doiir dear little David Hartley. The verses I 
refer to above, sliglitly amended, I have sent (forgetting 
to ask your leave, tho^ indeed I gave them only your 
initials) to the MorvOdy Magazine^ where they may 
possibly appear next month, and where I hope to recognise 
your |)oom on Burns. 

TO CHARLES LLOYD, AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

Alone, obscure, without a friend, 

A cheerless, solitary thing, 

Why seeks niy Lloyd the stranger out ? 

What offering can the stranger bring 
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Of social scones, lioinc-brtHl 
That him in aught oonipcUMire nvif 

For Stowey’s |>h‘nsant winter night :, 

Fax loves and frieiuiships far away. 

In brief oblivion to forego 
Friends, such as thine, so justly liear, 

And be awhile with me eonteid 
To stay, a kindly loiterer, here ? 

For this a gleam of random j«>y 
Hath tlusliM my uuaeeustomed ehet^k ; 

And, with an o’er-churgo<l burstiisg iteart, 

I feel the thanks I cannot speak, 

0 ! sweet are all the Muse's lays, 

And sweet the charm t>f matin bint * 

’Twas long, since these estranged eaw 
The sweeter voice of frieml had h« ard. 

Tlie voice hath spoke: the pb'fisivnt mnnula, 

In memory’s car, in after time 

Shall live, to aometinum nnme a tear, 

And sometimes prompt an Inumat rhyme. 

For when the transient charm is fled, 

And when the little wec‘k is o’er, 

To cheerless, friendleH#i solitmlc 
When I return, as herctofartv-»- 

Long, long, within my aching heart 
The grateful sense shall cherishiui ha j 

I Tl think less meanly of myself, 

That Lloyd will sometimes think on nm. 

0 Coleridge, would to Qtxl you worn in London with 
us, or we two at Stowey with you all 1 Lloyti tukm up 
his abode at the Btdl and Mouth ,* tlia €at and 
tim would have had a charm more forcdhlo fur mo. 0 
nodes JD&O/fn ! Anglicc-^-Wolsh mbbiti punch, 

and poesy. Should you he induced publiah tlumci very 
schoolhoy-ish verses, print 'em m tliey will (wnn, if at 
all, in the MoyiihLy MayoMne / yet I ghonld fee*! aaliamud 
that to you I wrote nothing better: but they are ten) 
personal, and almost trifling and obscure withal Biiiiie 
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lines of mine to Cowper were in the last Monthly Maga^ 
dne : they liave not body of thought enough to plead'for 
the retaitiing of ’em. My sister’s kind love to you all. 

C. Lamb. 


Lkttiul XXIIL] Febncarii 13, 1797, 

Your poem is altogether admirabhj: jiarts of it* are 
(wen exquisite ; in parthndar, your personal aecount of 
the Maid far surpasses anything of tlie sort in Southey. 
I perceived all its exeellem^es, on a first reading, as readily 
iis now you have been removing a supposed film from my 
eyes. I was only stru(‘k with a certain faulty dispropor^ 
tion in the matter and the stylej which I skll think I 
p(‘rceiv(^, bi'.tween these lines and the former ones. I had 
an end in view : I wialuul to make you reject the poem 
only as being discordant with the other ; and, in subser¬ 
vience to that imd, it was politically done in mo to over¬ 
pass and make no mention of merit, which, could you 
think me cajiable of overlooking, might reasonably damn 
for ever in your judgment all preteuHions, in me, to be 
critical, Th(»rO"-1 will b(‘ jmlgcd by Lloyd, whether I 
have not made a very handsome recantation. I was in 
the C4ise of a man whose friend has iisked him his opinion 
of a certain young lady. The deluded wight gives judg¬ 
ment against Inu’ in doesn’t like her face, her walk, 
her manners ; finds fault with lior eyebrows; can see no 
wit in her. His friend looks blank ; he begins to smell 
a rat; wind veers about; lie acknowledges her good sense, 
her judgnumt in dress, a certain simplicity of manners 
and hom'sty of heart, something too in her manners 
whicdi gains upon you after a short a(;quaintance; and 
them luu' accurate pronunciation of the Lrench language, 
and a pretty uncultivated taste in drawing. The recon¬ 
ciled gentleman smiles applatise, squeezes liirn by the 
hand, and hopes he will <lo him the honour of taking a 

bit of dinner with Mrs,-and him,-—a plain family 

dinner,—some day next week; “for, I suppose, you 
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never beard we were married, Fm glad fco you like 
my wife, however; youll cmne ami hoo her, ha! Now 
am I too proud to retract entirely 1 Yet 1 do perceive I 
am in some sort straitened You are manife.Htly wedded 
to this poem; and what famty Inw joined ltd no man 
separate. I turn me to the Joan of A n\ Ht'etmd hxik. 

The solemn openings of it are with Botuida which, 
Lloyd would say, “are silentti to the mind.” The det*p 
preluding strains are fitted to initiate the iiiiiul, with a 
pleasing awe, into the suhlimeat myHtt*rit‘B of tluHiry con¬ 
cerning man^s nature, and his noblcHt dttHtination -tlie 
philosophy of a first cause ■— of snhonlinate agents in 
creation superior to man—the sulmervituicy of pagan 
worship and pagan faith to the introduction of a purer 
and more perfect religion, which you so elegantly desiuilH^ 
as winning, with gradual steps, her difficult way m>rth“ 
ward from Bethabara. After all this cometh Joan, a 
puhlican^s daughter, sitting on an aladiountt inmeh^ and 
marking the swingings of the st^rifmmi^ findiiig a potu 
man, his wife, and six children, starvtnl to death with 
cold, and thence roused into a state of mind proper to 
receive visions, emblematical of equality; whitdi, wliat 
the devil Joan had to do with, I don’t know, m indeed 
with the French and American revolutions ; though that 
needs no pardon, it is executed so nobly, AfU'tr ail, if 
you perceive no disproportion, all argmmmt is vain: I do 
not so much object to parts. Again, when you talk of 
building your fame on these lines in prtTerence to thi\ 
Eeligious Musings, I cannot help conceiving of yt)u, anti 
of the author of that, as two different prsonii, atid I 
think you a very vain man. 

I have been re-reading your letter. Mucli of It I 
could dispute j but with the latter part of it, in wtiich 
you compare the two Joans with resiiect to their |)re» 
dispositions for fanaticism, I, toio conic, coincide; only I 
think that Southey’s strength rather liw in the dtiscription 
of the emotions of the Maid under the weight of inspira- 
tion. These (I see no mighty difference l>etween her 
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deacribiiig them or your describing them), these if yon 
only equal, the previous admirers of his poem, as is 
natural, will prehu' his. If you surjiasa, prej\idice will 
scarcely allow it, and I scarce think you will surpass, 
though your spe<nm(m at tlie conclusion (I am in earnest) 
I think very nigh (‘(pials them. And in an account of a 
fanatic or of a propliet, the descrii^tion of her emotiom 
is expected to be most highly linished. by the way, I 
spoke far too disparagingly of your lines, and I am 
ashamed to say, purjuKstdy. I should you to sj)ecify 
or particuIariHC. The story of the ‘‘T«)ttering Eld,’'of 
“his eventful years all come and gone,” is too general. 
Why not make him a soldier, or some character, however, 
in which he has btsm witin'sa to frequency of “cruel 
wrong and strange distress 1” ! think I should. Wlien 

I laughetl at the “ nuKcrablc man cmwling from beneath 
the coverture,” I wonder 1 did not perceive that it was a 
laugh of horror -- St K'h as I have laugluMl at Ilantc’s picture 
of tlm famisluHl Ugolino. AVitliout falstdiood, I perceive 
an hundnnl Iteautit^s in your narrative. Yet T wonder 
you do not perceive something out (d-the-way, something 
unsimple and artilhdal in the expression, “ voiced a sad 
tale.” I hate ma<ledishes at the must*a’ banquet, I 
bidieva I was wrong in most of my other olyections. 
But surely “ hailed him iminortfd,” atlds notldng to the 
terror of the man’s death, whi<’h it was your busint‘88 to 
heigiiten, not tiiminisli by a phrase which takes away all 
terror frtuu it. 1 like that lin(% “ They closed tludr eyes 
in slec‘|), nor knew ’twas death,” Ind<a‘(l then^ is scarce 
a line I do not likt% “ Turbid ecstacy,” is surtdy not so 
good as wiiat you htd writbui, “ troublous.” Turbid 
rather suits tlu^. miuldy kind of inspiration which London 
porter confers. The verHification is, througlamt, to my 
ears unexecptitmahle, with no dispurageiucnt to the moa- 
Bure of tlie Rdbjunm which is exactly fitted to 

the thouglits. 

You were building your houses on a roe.k wlien you 
rested your tame on that |kh;iu. I tmu scarce bring my- 
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self to believe that I am a<Imittt‘(l to a familiar corras 
pondence, and all the licence of fiaeudahip, with a man 
who writes blank verse like Milton. Now, tiiis is delicate 
flattery, indirect flattery. Go on with your Mmi of 
Orleans, and be content to be ae(‘ond to yonrHtdf. I Khali 
become a convert to it when 'tia iiiUHlictl 

This afternoon I attend the fumn-al of iny ptior old 
aunt, who died on Thursday. I own I am thatikful that 
the good creature has ended all her days of sutlering and 
infirmity. She was to me the ‘Sdierisher of infancy/’ 
and one must fall on those oci'asioiw into j'cfliHdions, 
which it would be commonplace to emimerate, <‘oi![ccrning 
death, “of chance and change, and fate, in bnman life.’* 
Good God, who could have forcsseen all tlus but four 
months back 1 I had reckoned, in particular, on my 
aunt’s living many years; she was a very hearty old 
woman. But she was a mere skeleton befon' Hhe. died, 
looked more like a corpse that had lain weidcH in the 
grave, than one fresh dead. “Truly tin* liglifc m hwwU 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyt^s to beludd tlio nun; 
but if a man live many years and rivjoice in tluuu alh yet 
let him renaember the days of darkiums, for they Khali 1 h* 
many.” Coleridge, why are we to live on after all the 
strength and beauty of existence is gcurn, when idl the* 
life of life is fled, as poor Bums expra'^sca it ? TiVil lilyd 
I have had thoughts of turning Quaker, and have \wtm 
reading, or am rather just beginning to read, a um«t 
capital book, good thoughts in good language, William 
Penn’s Fo Cross, no Groim. 1 like it immenst^ly. lFn« 
luckily I went to one of his meetings, tell him, in Ht. 
John Street, yesterday, and saw a man under all the 
agitations and workings of a fanatic, who belic‘vcd him 
self under the influence of some “inevitable pn*aence,” 
This cured me of Quakerism. I love it in the of 
Penn and Woolman; but I detest the vanity of a man 
thinking he speaks by the Spirit, when what lie sayi an 
ordinary man might say without all that quaking and 
trembling. In the midst of his inspiration (and the 
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effects of it were most noisy) was handed into the midst 
of the meeting a most terrible blackguard Wapping sailor. 
The poor man, I believe, had rather liave been in the 
hottest part of an engagnanent, for the congregation of 
broad-brims, together %vith the ravings of the prophet, 
were too nuu‘h for Ids gravity, though I saw even he had 
delicacy enough not to hmgh t)ut. And the inspired gentle¬ 
man, though his manner was sv) 8U])ernatural, yet neither 
talked nor proh'ssed to talk anything more than good 
sober sens(‘., <‘.ommun morality, witli now and then a 
declaration of not speaking from himself. Among other 
things, looking bat'k to his (ihildhood and early youth, he 
told the meeting what a gracel(‘ss young dog he had been; 
that in his youth he had a good share of wit. Reader, 
if thou hadst senm the gentleman, tliou wouldst have 
sworn that it must iud(‘ed havti Ixion many years ago, for 
his rueful physiognomy would have st^ared away the play¬ 
ful goddess from the mtading, where he prc'siihul, for ever. 
A wit 1 a wit! what c.ould he mean Lloyd, it minded 
me of Fiilklnnd in the RivaL% ‘‘Am I full of wit and 
humour 1 Ko, indeinl you are not Am I the life and 
soul of every eomixiuy I come into? No, it cannot be 
said you are.'^ That hard faced gtmtimnan, a wit! Why, 
Nature wrote on his fanatics forehead lifty yt'ara ago, “ Wit 
never emnes, that etuu<‘H to all.” I should l)e as Heandalised 
at a him vwt issuing from his oracle-looking month, m to 
see <Jato go down a country dance, Ood love you all 1 
You are vi*ry gotnl to submit to be pleased with reading 
my nothings. 'Tin the privilegt^, of friendship to talk non- 
Bcnso, ami to have htu- nonsense respected.—Yours ever, 

Lamb. 

LF/rrEii XXIV.J April 7, 1707. 

Yotir last letter wjw dated the 1 0th of i<V,bruary ; in it 
you promist^d to write* again tlu^ next day. At least, I 
did not expect so long, m unfriend like a sihmee. There 
was a time, Cltd., when a remiHsm^ss of this sort in a 
dear friend would luive lain very heavy on my mind ; but 
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latterly I have been too familiar with neglect to feel much 
from the semblance of it. Yet, to suspect one's self 
overlooked, and in the way to oblivion, is a feeling rather 
humbling; perhaps, as tending to self-mortilication, not 
unfavourable to the spiritual state. Still, as you meant 
to confer no benefit on the soul of your friend, you do 
not stand quite clear from the imputation of imkindlineaa 
(a word, by which I mean the diminutive of unkindness). 

Lloyd tells me he has been very ill, and wm on the 
point of leaving you. I addressed a letter to hiin at 
Birmingham: perhaps he got it not, and is still with yon. 
I hope his ill-health has not prevented his attending to a 
request I made in it, that he would write again v(5ry soon 
to let me know how he was. I hope to God poor Lloyd 
is not veiy bad, or in a very bad way. Pray satisfy me 
about these things. 

And then David Hartley was unwell; and how is the 
small philosopher, the minute philosopher 1 and David's 
mother ? Coleridge, I am not trilling; nor are these 
matter-of-fact questions only. You arc all very dear and 
precious to me. Do what you will, Coleridge, ym may 
hurt me and vex me by your silence, but you <;annot 
estrange my heart from you all I cjumot scatter fritunl- 
ships like chuck-farthings, nor let them drop from nnne 
hand like hour-glass sand. I have but two or thret^ people 
in the world to whom I am more than indifferent, and I 
can't afford to whistle them off to tfie winds. 

By the way, Lloyd may have told you about my sister. 

I told him. If not, I have taken lier out of her cernfine* 
ment, and taken a room for her at Hackney, and sinuid 
my Sundays, holidays, etc., with her. She boards 
self. In a little half-year’s illness, and in such an illness, 
of such a nature, and of such consequences, to get hc»r out 
into the world again, with a prospect of her never iMiing 
so ill again, this is to be ranked not among the common 
blessings of Providence, May that merciful God mitke 
tender my heart, and make me as tlnmkful, as in my 
distress I was earnest, in my prayers. Congratulate im 
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on an ever-present and never-alienable friend like her. 
And do, do insert, if you have not lost^ my Dedication. 
It will have lost half its value by coming so late. If you 
really are going on with that volume, I shall be enabled 
in a (lay or two to send you a short poem to insert. Now, 
do answer this, friendship, and acts of friendship, should 
be reciprocal, and free as the air. A friend should never 
be reduced to beg an alms of his fellow; yet I will beg 
an alms: I entreat you to write, and tell me aU about 
poor Lloyd, and all of you. God love and preserve you 
all 1 0. Lamb. 

Letckr XXV.] April 15, 1797. 

The above you will please to print immediately before 
the blank verse fragments. Tell me if you like it. I 
fear the latt(‘r half is unecjual to the former, in parts of 
which I think you will discover a delicacy of pencilling 
not quite nn-Spenser-like. The latter half aims at the 
m€asun\ but Inis failed to attiiin the fodry of Milton in 
his CornnSj and f l(*tcher in that exquisite thing ycleped 
tlu^ Faithful Fhepherdessy where they both use eight- 
syllable lines. But this latter half wm finished in great 
Iniste, and m a task, not from that impulse which affects 
the name of inspiration. 

By the way, X have lit upon Fairfax’s Godfrey of 
Btdlmy for half-a crown. Rejoice with me. 

Poor (h'ar Lloyd 1 I had a letter from him yesterday; 
his state of mind is truly alarming. He has, by his own 
confoHsion, k(‘pt a letter of mine unopened three weeks; 
afraid, he says, to op(m it, lest I should speak ixpbraidingly 
to him ; and yet this very letter of mine wiis in answer 
to one, wherein he informed me that an alarming illness 
hiul alone prevemted him from writing. You wiU pray 
with me, I know, for his recovery; for surely, Coleridge, 
an exquisiteneas of feeling like this must border on derange¬ 
ment. But I love him more and more, and will not give 
up the hope of his speedy recovery, as he tells me he is 
under Dr. Darwin’s regimen. 
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God bless us all, and shield us from insanity, which is 
“ the sorest malady of all.’*' 

My kind love to your wife and child. 

0. Lamb. 

Pray write now. 


Letter XXVI.] mi, 

I stared with wild wonderment to see thy well-known 
hand again. It revived many a pleasing re(H)lIc(rtion of 
an epistolary intercourse, of late strangely suspemled, 
once the pride of my life. Before I even opemul thy 
letter I figured to myself a sort of coinplacemy which my 
little hoard at home would feel at receiving the nt‘w- 
comer into the little drawer where I keep my treaKurcH 
of this kind. You have done well in writing to me. 
The little room (was it not a little one?) at the. N<tluta- 
tion was already in the way of becoming fading ideal 
It had begun to be classed in my memory with theme 
“wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’' in the nuiolUudion 
of which I feel I have no property. You ])re8H m(\ vtny 
kindly do you press me, to come to Stowey. Olmtachm, 
strong as death, prevent me at present ; maybe I may h(‘ 
able to come before the year is out. Believe m(‘, I will 
come as soon as I can ; but I dread naming a probabh' 
time. It depends on fifty things, besides the ex|HmKe, 
which is not nothing. Lloyd wants mo to come to sec 
him ; but, besides that you have a prior claim on me, I 
should not feel myself so much at home with him, till he 
gets a house of his own. As to Eichardson, caprioi: may 
grant what caprice only refused; and it is no imire hard¬ 
ship, rightly considered, to be dependent on hitu for 
pleasure, than to lie at the mercy of the rain and sun¬ 
shine for the enjoyment of a holiday: in cither ium\ we 
are not to look for a suspension of the laws of Nature. 
“ Gryll will be Gryll.” Vide Spenser. 

I could not but smile at the compromise you make 
with me for printing Lloyd’s poems first; but there is in 
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nature, I fear, too many tendencies to envy and jealousy 
not to justify you in your apology. Yet, if any one is 
wele.oinc to pre-eminence from me, it is Lloyd, for he 
would be the lust to desire it. So pray, let his name 
uniformii/ prec.edc mine, for it would be treating me like 
a child to suppose it could give me pain. Yet, alas ! I 
am not insusceptible of the bad passions. Thank God, 
I have the ingcuuoiisnesH to be jishamed of them. I am 
dearly fond of UliarU's Lloyd; ho is all goodness; and I 
have too much of the world in my composition to feel 
myself thoroughly <l(‘serving of his friendship. 

Lloyd tells me that Sheridan put you upon writing 
your trageily. I hope you are only Coleridgeising when 
you talk of llnishing it in a few days. Shakspeare was 
a more modest man; but you best know your own 
power. 

Of my last |)oem you speak slightingly. Surely the 
longcu' stanzas w(*r(i pretty tolerable: at least there was 
one good line in it, 

*‘Tlnck"«hmlf(l trcea, with dark groou loaf rich clad.** 

To adopt your own expression, 1 call this a “rich” 
line, a fnn*. full line. Ami some others I thought even 
beautiful, believe, mo, my little gentleman will feel 
sonu' repugnance at riding behind in the basket; though, 
I couft‘Hs, in pretty got)d (uunpany. Your picture of 
idiocy, with the sugar-loaf head, is exquisite; but are 
you not too sevens upoit our more favoured brethren in 
fatuity 1 Lli»yd ttdls m(^ how ill your wife and child 
havi'. Unm. I rejoice that they arc better. My kindest 
rcntcmbranct^s, and those of my sister. I send you a 
trilling letter ; but you have only to think that I have 
been skimming the s\iperfich‘H of luy mind, and found it 
only froth. Now, do write again ! You cannot believe 
how I long and love always to hear about you. Yours 
niQBt allectionattdy, Ohaklkh Lamb. 

Monday Night 
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Letter XXYIL] 

Did you seize the grand opportunity of seeing Kos¬ 
ciusko while he was at Bristol 1 I never saw a hero ; I 
wonder how they look. I have been reading a most 
curious romance-like work, called the Life of ,/nAa 
Buncle, Bsq. ’Tis very interesting, and an extraordinary 
compound of all manner of subjects, from the depth of 
the ludicrous to the heights of sublime religious truth. 
There is much abstruse science in it above my cut, and 
an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Bumde is a famous 
fine man, formed in Nature’s most eccentric lumr. I am 
ashamed of what I write; but I have no tojjic, to talk of. 
I see nobody. I sit and read, or walk alum*, and hc‘ar 
nothing. I am quite lost to conversation from disuse; 
and out of the sphere of my little family (who, T am 
thankful, are dearer and dearer to me every day) I see 
no face that brightens up at my approach. My fritmds 
are at a distance. Worldly hopes arc at a low el)h with 
me, and unworldly thoughts are familiaris(‘d to me, 
though I occasionally indulge in them. Still I feel a 
calm not unlike content. I fear it is sometimes more 
akin to physical stupidity than to a heaven-flowing 
serenity and peace. What right have I to obtrude all 
this upon you 1 and what is such a letter to you 1 ami if 
I come to Stowey, what conversation can I funuHlii to 
compensate my friend for those stores of knowledge and of 
fancy; those delightful treasures of wisdom whicli I know 
he \^1 open to me 1 But it is better to give than to 
receive; and I was a very patient hearer and do(dh' 
scholar, in our winter evening meetings at Mr. klay’s; 
was I not. Col. 1 What I have owed to thee, my heart 
can ne’er forget. 

God love you and yours ! 0. L. 

Saturday. 

Letter XXYIIL] jufy 1797 . 

I discern a possibility of my paying you a visit next 
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week. May I, can I, sliall I come so soon 1 Have you 
room for me, kimre for me? and are you pretty well? 
Tell me all this honestly—immediately. And by what 
day coach could I come soonest and nearest to Stowey ? 
A few months lienee may suit you better; certainly me, 
as well. If so, say so. I long, I yearn, with all the 
longings of a child do I desire to see yoxi, to come among 
you—to see the young philosopher, to thank Sara for her 
last year’s invitation in person—to read your tragedy— 
to read over together our little book—to breathe fresh 
air—to revive in me vivid images of ‘‘ Salutation scenery.” 
There is a sort of sacrilege in my letting such ideas slip 
out of my mind and memory. Still that Eichardson 
remaineth—a thorn in the side of Hope, when she would 
lean towards Stowey. Here I will h'ave off, for I dislike 
to ffll up this paper (which involves a question so con¬ 
nected with my Imart and soul) with meaner matter, or 
subjects to me less interesting. I can talk, as I can 
think, nothing else. 

Thuraday. 0. Lamb. 


Letter XXIX.] {LaAe in) July 1797. 

I am Bear(!(‘ly yet so reconciled to the loss of you, 
or so subsided into my wonted uniformity of feeling, 
as to sit calmly down to think of you and write to you. 
But I reason myself into the belief that those few and 
pleasant holidays shall not have been spent in vain. 
I feel improvement in the recollection of many a casual 
conversation. The names of Tom Poole, of Wordsworth 
and his good sister, with thine and Sara’s, arc become 
“familiar in my mouth as household words.” You 
would make me very happy if you think W. has no 
objection, by transcribing for me that Inscription of his. 
I have some scattered sentences ever ffoating on my 
memory, teasing me that I cannot remember more of 
it. You may believe I will make no improper use of 

VOL. 1 0 
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it. Believe me I can think now of many subjects on 
which I had planned gaining information Ixom you; 
but I forgot my ‘‘ treasure’s worth ” while I possessed 
it. Your leg is now become to me a matter of much 
more importance; and many a little thing, which wlnni 
I was present with you seemed scarce to wdent my 
notice, now presses painfully on my remembrance. Is 
the Patriot come ? Are Wordsworth and his sister gone 
yet ? I was looking out for John Thchvall all tlu^ way 
from Bridgewater; -and had I met liim, I think it wouhl 
have moved almost me to tears. You will obligt^ mo, 
too, by sending me my great-coat, which I left IhIuikI 
in the oblivious state the mind is thrown into at ])art» 
ing. Is it not ridiculous that I sometimes envy that 
great-coat lingering so cunningly behind! At present 
I have none: so send it to me by a Stowoy W'uggon, 
if there be such a thing, directing for C. L., No. 45, 
Chapel Street, Peutonville, near Ijondon. But above 
ah, that Inscription! It will recall to mo tin* tones of 
ah your voices, and with them many a nmmnhm'd 
kindness to one who could and can repay you all only 
by the silence of a grateful heart. I could not talk 
much while I was with you; but my silence mm not 
Buhenness, nor I hope from any bad motive ; but, in 
truth, disuse has made me awkward at it. I know i 
behaved myself, particularly at Tom Poole’s, atid at 
Gruikshanks, most like a sulky child ; but (‘.umpaiiy 
and converse are strange to me. It was kind in you 
all to endure me as you did. 

Are you and your dear Sara—to mo also very clear, 
because very kind—agreed yet about the management of 
little Hartley 1 And how go on the little rogue’s tc‘ath ! 
I will see White to-morrow and he shall send you inform¬ 
ation on that matter; but as perhaps I can do it wtll, 
after talking with him, I will keof) this letter opem. 

My love and thanks to you and all of you. 

0. L. 

Wednesday Evening, 
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Letter XXX.] Septe^nher 1797. 

WRITTEN A TWELVEMONTH AFTER THE EVENTS. 

[Friday next, ColeridgCy is the day cm xahich my Mother died.'l 

Alas ! liow I am changed ! Where he the teal’s 
The sobs, and forced suspensions of the breath 
And all the dull desertions of the heart 
With which I hung o’er iny dear mother’s corse ? 

Where he the blest sxibsidings of the storm 
Within ; the sweet resignedness of hope 
Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love, 

In which I bow’d me to my Father’s will ? 

My God and my Redeemer, keep not thou 
My heart in brute and sensual thanklessiiesa 
Seal’d up, oblivious ever of that tleor grace, 

And health restor’d to my long-loved Mend, 

Long-lov’d, and worthy known 1 Thou didst not leave 
Her soul in death. 0 leave not now, my Lord, 

’fliy servants in far worse—in spiritual death 
And darkness—blacker than those feared shadows 
O’ the valley all must tread. Lend us thy balms, 

Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 

And heal our cleansed bosoms of the wounds 
With which the world hath pierc’d us thro’ and thro’ 1 
Give us new flesh, now birth ; Elect of heaven 
May wo become, in thine election sure 
Contain’d, and to one purpose steadfast drawn— 

Our souls' salvation. 

Thou and I, dear friend, 

With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven, 

And her romcmbor’d looks of love shall greet 
With answering looks of love, her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile as placid, and her hand 
With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse. 

Be witness for me, Lord, I do not ask 
Tlioae days of vanity to return again 
(Nor fitting mo to ask, nor thee to give). 

Vain loves, and “wanderings with a fair-liair’d maid 
(( ihild of the dust as T am), wlio so long 
My foolish heart steep’d in idolatry. 

And creature-loves. Forgive it, 0 my Maker 1 
If in, a mood of grief, I sin almost 
In sometimes brooding on the days long past, 
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(And from the grave of time wishing them back), 
Days of a mother’s fondness to her child'— 

Her little one I Oh, where be now those sports 
And infant play-games ? Where the joyous troom 
Of children, and the haunts I did so love f 
0 my companions ! 0 ye loved names 
Of friend, or playmate dear, gone are ye now. 

Gone divers ways; to honour and credit some ; 
And some, I fear, to ignominy and sliamo ! 

I only am left, with unavailing grief 
One parent dead to mom-n, and see one live 
Of all life’s joys bereft, and desolate : 

Am left, with a few friends, and one above 
The rest, found faithful in a length of years, 
Contented as I may, to bear me on, 

T’ the not unpeaceful evening of a day 
Made black by morning storms. 


The following I wrote when I had returned from 
Charles Lloyd, leaving him behind at Burton, with 
Southey. To understand some of it you must remembi^r 
that at that time he was very much perple.xed in mind. 

A stranger, and alone, I pass’d those scenes 
We pass’d so late together; and my heart 
Felt something like desertion, as I look’d 
Around me, and the pleasant voice of friend 
Was absent, and the cordial look was there 
Ko more, to smile on me. 1 thought on Idoyd-- 
All he had been to me 1 And now I go 
Again to mingle with a world impure ; 

With men who make a mock of holy things, 

Mistaken, and of man’s best hope think seora. 

The world does much to warp the heart of man ; 

And I may sometimes join its idiot laugh : 

Of this I now complain not. Deal with me, 

Omniscient Father, as thou judgost best, 

And in i/iy season soften thou my heart. 

I pray not for myself; I pray for him 

Whose soul is sore perplexed. Shine thou on him. 

Father of lights 1 and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him : his own thougjiti 
May he not think—his own ends not pursue-— 

So shall he best perform thy will on earth. 

Greatest and Best, Thy will be ever ours 1 

The former of these poems I wrote with nuusua! 
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celerity t’other morning at office. I expect you to like it 
better than anything of mine; Lloyd does, and I do myself. 

You use Lloyd very ill, never writing to him. I tell 
you again that his is not a mind with which you should 
play tricks. He deserves more tenderness from you. 

For myself, I must spoil a little passage of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s to a(la|>t it to my feelings :— 

“I am prouder 

That I was once your friend, tho’ now forgot, 

Than to have had another true to me.” 

If you don’t write to me now, as I told Lloyd, I shall 
get angry, and call you hard names—Manchineel, and I 
don’t know what else. I wish you would send me my 
great-coat. Tho snow and the rain season is at hand, 
and I have but a wretched old coat, once my father’s, to 
keep ’em off, and that is transitory. 

“ When time drives flocks from field to fold, 

When ways grow foul and blood gets cold,” 

I shall remember where I left my coat. Meet emblem 
wilt thou be, old Winter, of a friend’s neglect—cold, cold, 
cold! 0. Lamb. 

Letteii XXXL] January 28, 1798. 

You have writ me many kind letters, and I have 
answered none of them. I don’t deserve your attentions. 
An unnatural indifference has been creeping on me since 
my last misfortunes, or I should have seized the first 
opening of a correspondence with you. To you I owe 
much, under God. In my brief acquaintance with you in 
London, your conversations won mo to the better cause, 
and rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world. 
I might have been a worthless character without you; 
as it is, I do possess a certain improvable portion of 
devotional feelings, tho’ when I view myself in the light 
of divine truth, and not according to the common measures 
of human judgment, I am altogether corrupt and sinful. 
This is no cant. 1 am very sincere. 
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These last afflictions, Coleridge, have failed to soften 
and bend my wHl They found me unprepared. My 
former calamities produced in me a spirit of humility and 
a spirit of prayer. I thought they had suflkdently dis¬ 
ciplined me; but the event ought to humble me. If 
Grod’s judgment now fail to take away from me the. heart 
of stone, what more grievous trials ought I not to expect 1 
I have been very querulous, impatient undtsr the rod— • 
full of little jealousies and heart-burnings. I had well- 
nigh quarrelled with Charles Lloyd; and for no other 
reason, I believe, than that the good creature did all lie 
could to make me happy. The truth is, I thought ho 
tried to force my mind from its natural and proi)e.r hmt. 
He continually wished me to be from homo; he wm 
drawing me from the consideration of my poor dear Mary's 
situation, rather than assisting me to gain a proper view 
of it with religious consolations. I wanted to be left to 
the tendency of my own mind, in a solitary state, whitdi, 
in times past, I knew had led to quietness and a patie.nt 
bearing of the yoke. He was hurt that I was not more 
constantly with him; but he was living with White, a 
man to whom I had never been accustomed to impart 
my dearest feelings^ tho' from long habits of friendliness, 
and many a social and good quality, I lovcul him Vi^ry 
much. I met company there sometimes—indiscriminate 
company. Any society almost, wlien I am in affliction, 
is sorely painful to me, I seem to breathe more freely, 
to think more collectedly, to feel more properly and 
calmly, when alone. All these things the good creature 
did with the kindest intentions in the world, but tliey 
produced in me nothing but soreness and discontent. I 
became, as he complained, “jaundiced'' towjurds him . . . 
but he has forgiven me; and his smile, I hope, will draw 
all such humours from me. I am recovering, God be 
praised for it, a healthiness of mind, something like (*.alm- 
ness; but I want more religion. I am jealous of human 
helps and leaning-places. I rejoice in your good fortunes. 
May God at the last settle you I—You have had many 
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and painful trials; humanly speaking they are going to 
end; but we should rather pray that discipline may attend 
us thro’ the whole of our lives. ... A careless and a 
dissolute spirit has advanced upon me with large strides. 
Pray God that my present afilictions may be sanctified 
to me! Mary is recovering; but I see no opening yet 
of a situation for her. Your invitation went to my very 
heart; but you have a power of exciting interest, of lead¬ 
ing all hearts captive, too forcible to admit of Mary’s being 
with you. I consider her as perpetually on the brink of 
madness. I think you would almost make her dance 
within an inch of the precii>ice; she must be with duller 
fancies, and cooler intellects. I know a young man of 
this description, who has suited her these twenty years, 
and may live to do so still, if wc are one day restored to 
eacli other. In answer to your suggestions of occupation 
for me, I must say that I do not tliink my capacity alto¬ 
gether suited for disquisitions of that kind. ... I have 
read little, I have a very weak memory, and retain little 
of what I read ; am unused to compositions in which any 
methodising is required; but I thank you sincerely for 
the hint, and shall receive it as far as I am able ; that is, 
endeavour to engage my mind in some constant and 
innocent pursuit. I know my capacities better than you 
do. 

Accept my kindest love, and believe me yours, as 
over. 0. L. 

.S: T, (Mmdiie, 
the Itiwmmtf, A. lio'Wc'Si 
Shreimbury, 


To ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

LmTKa XXXII.] Juli, 28, 1798. 

Dear Southey—I am ashamed that I have not thanked 
you heforo this for the Joan of Arc, but I did not know 
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your address, and it did not occur to im to write tlirougl: 
Cottle. The poem delighted me, and the notes amu.seil 
me; but methinks she of Neufchatel, in the print, h(»lda 
her sword too ‘‘like a dancer.” I sent your motive to 
Phillips, particularly requesting an imnuHliato instnlion, 
but I suppose it came too late. I am somatinn'S eurit)ua to 
know what progress you make in that same “ (jahanlar ” : 
whether you insert the nine worthies and Whittington 1 
what you do or how you can manage when two Saints 
meet and quarrel for precedency? Martlemaa, and 
Candlemas, and Christmas, are glorious themes fi>r a 
writer like you, antiquity-bitten, smit with the lovt* of 
boars’ heads and rosemary; but how you can ennoble the 
1st of April I know not. By the way, I had a thing to 
say, hut a certain false modesty Inis liitherto proventtnl 
me: perhaps I can best communicate my wish by a hint. 
My birthday is on the 10th of February, New Style ; but 
if it interferes with any remarkable event, why rather 
than my country should lose her fame, I care not if I 
put my nativity back eleven days. Fiim family patron¬ 
age for your “Calendar,” if that old lady uf prolific 
memory were living, who lies (or lyes) in Home 
church in London (saints forgive me, but I have forgot 
wJiat church), attesting that enormous legend of m 
many children as days in the year. I marvel hi^r 
impudence did not grasp at a leap-year. Thret^ huiulrtnl 
and sixty-five dedications, and all in a family I You 
might spit, in spirit, on the oneness of Mmeemm's 
patronage! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the eternal regret of Im 
native Devonshire, emigrates to Westphalia: “ To »r 
Lamb” (these were his last words), “if ho wants any 
knowledge,^ he may apply to me.” In ordinary I 
thanked him. I have an “Encyclopaedia” at haml; but 
on such an occasion as going over to a German univeraity, 
I could not refrain from sending him the following pro¬ 
positions, to be by him defended or oppugned (or both) 
at Leipsic or G5ttingen. 
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THESES QTJiEDAM THEOLOGICiE. 


I. 

“Whether God loves a lying angel better than a true 
man 1'' 

n. 

“ Whether the archangel Uriel could knowingly affirm 
an untruth, and whether, if he could^ he would 

III. 

“ Whether honesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather 
belonging to that class of qualities whieffi the schoolmen 
term ‘ virtufces minus splcndidse, et homiuis et terrao niinis 
participes ’ 1 ” 

IV. 

“Whether the seraphim ardentes do not manifest 
their goodness by the way of vision and theory? and 
whether practice be not a sub-celestial, and merely human 
virtues 1 ” 

V. 

“Whether the higher order of seraphim dluminati 

ever sneer ? 

VI. 

“ Whether pure intelligences can love, or whether they 
can love anything besides pure intellect ? ” 

VII. 

“ Whether the beatific vision be anything more or less 
than a perpetual representment to each individual angel 
of his own present attainments, and future capabilities, 
something in the manner of mortal looking-glasses ? ” 

vin. 

“ Whether an ‘ immortal and amenable soul ^ may not 
come to he damned at last, and ilie man never suspect it 
beforehand f ” 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge hath not deigned an answer. 
Was it impertinent of mo to avail myself of that offered 
source of knowledge 1 

Wishing Madoc may be born into the world with aa 
splendid promise as the second birth, or purifieatlun, of 
the Maid of Neufcliatel,—-I remain yourB HijK^e'rely, 

U. Lam,b. 

I hope Edith is better; my kindest remembraneeB to 
her. You have a good deal of trifling to forgive in thia 
letter. 

“Love and remembrances to Ck)ttle.” 


Letter XXXIII.] OcMw IB, 1798. 

Dear Southey—I have at last betm so fortunat(‘ m to 
pick up Wither’s Emblems for you, that “old book and 
quaint/^ as the brief author of liosamtmd Gray hath it; 
it is in a most detestable state of preservation, and tln^ 
cuts are of a fainter impression than I havt^ seen. Home 
child, the curse of antiquaries and bane of bibli{»piea] 
rarities, hath been dabbling in some of them with its 
paint and dirty fingers; and, in particular, hath a little 
sullied the author’s own portraiture, which I think 
valuable, as the poem that accompanies it is no common 
one; this last excepted, the Emblems are far inferior t«) 
old Quarles.^ I once told you otherwise, but I had m)t 
then read old Quarles with attention. I liave picked up, 
iQP> another copy of Quarles for ninopenee !! 1 O tem“ 
pora! 0 lectores! so that if you have lost or parted with 
your own copy, say so, and I can funiish you, for you 
prize these things more than I do. You will In) amused, 
I think, with honest Wither’s “ Supersedeas to all them 
whose custom it is, without any deserving, to importune 
authors to give unto them their books.” I am sorry ’tk 
imperfect, as the lottery board annexed to it also is. 
Methinks you might modernise and elegantiso thia Super* 
sedeas, and place it in front of your Jmn of Arr^ m a 
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gentle hint to MeserH. Parke, etc. One of the happiest 
einbhnns, and coniiealeHt cuts, is the owl and little 
chir{)era, page fh'h 

VV'iBhing you all ainusiunent, which your true emblem- 
fancier (‘an Bcarce fail to iind in even bad emblems, I 
remain your caterer to comimuul, 0. Lamb. 

Love and renpcads to Kdith. I hope she is well. 
How does your Calendar prosper? 

LF/rrnii XXXIV.] October 29, 1798. 

Dear Soutlu‘y —I thank you heartily for the E(‘.loguc; 
it pleascH me mightily, being so full of picture work ami 
ciiT.umBtan(‘.<*a. I tint! no fault in it, tudesn j>erhaps that 
Joanna’s ruin is a catastroplie too tritci; and this is not 
the first or second tinn^ you have (dothed your indigna¬ 
tion, in V(‘rH(‘, in a tale of ruined innoceiujc. The old 
lady, spinning in tht‘ sun, I hope would not disdain to 
claim some kindnnl with (dd Marg^lret. I could almost 
wish you to vary sonu^ circumskimics in the conclusion. 
A gentleman B(Mlm’(‘r has bo often been described in prose 
and vtsrse. Wliat if you had ac;complisli6d Joanna’s ruin 
by the cduniHy arts and rustic gifts of some country- 
fellow? I am thinking, I bedieve, of the song— 

** An old wtnnau clothed in gray, 

WhoHo diuightor was charming and young, 

And Mho wan didudctl away 

By Kogcr’s falno flatUrlng tongue.'* 

A Roger»Lothario would h.\ a novel character; I think 
you might paint him very well. You may thixd< this a 
very silly suggestion, and so indeed it is; bnt, in good 
truth, nothing eke but the first words of that foolish 
l)allad put me upon scribbling my Mommund, But I 
thank you heartily for the poem. Not having anything 
of my own to send you in return (though, to teU truth, 
I am at work tipon something, which, if I were to cut 
away and garble, p(n’ha|)S I might s(md you an extract or 
two that might not displease you; but I will not do that; 
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and whether it will come to anything I know not, for I 
am as slow as a Fleming painter, when I compoae any¬ 
thing) I will crave leave to put down a few lines of old 
Christopher Marlow's; I take them from iiis tragedy, 
Jew of Malta, The Jew is a famous eharaeter, quite 
out of nature; but, when we consider the terrible idea 
our simple ancestors had of a Jew, not more to be dis¬ 
commended for a certain discolouring (I think Addison 
calls it) than the witches and fairies of Marlow’s mighty 
successor. The scene is betwixt BarahlHU, the Ji*w, 
and Ithamorey a Turkish captive, exposed to sale for a 
slava 


BARABBAS. 

(A j^ecious rascal,) 

As for myself, I walk abroad a-nights, 

And kill sick people groaning undt^r walls ; 
Sometimes I go about, and poison wells ; 

And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 

I am content to lose some of my crowns, 

That I may, walking in my gallery, 

See’m go pinion’d along by my door. 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian: 

There I enrich’d the priests with l)u rials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in use 

With digging graves, and ringing dead men's knells: 

And after that was I an engineer, 

And in the wars 'twixt Franco and Oernmny, 

Under pretence of serving Charles the Flit h, 

Slew friends and enemy with my stratagems. 

Then after that was I an usurer. 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I fill’d the jails with bankrupts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals, 

And every moon made some or other mati, 

And now and then one hang himself for grief, 

Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll, 

How I with interest had tormented him." 

(Now hear Ithamoxe, the other geutle nature.) 
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ITHAMORE. 

{A coviicaZ dog,) 

“ Faith, master, and I have spent my time 
In si'tting Christian vinagt‘s on (ire, 

Chaining of eunuchs, bimling galley slaves. 

One time I was an liostler at an inn, 

And in the night time secretly would I steal 
To travelh'Ts’ chambers, and there cut their throats. 
Once at Jerusale.m, where the pilgrims kneel’d, 

I strewM powdtu- on the marble stones, 

And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 

That I have laugli’d a good to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts.’" 


BARABBAa 

« this is something.” 

There is a nuxture of the ludicrous and the terrible in 
these lines, liriinful of genius and antique invention, that 
at first reminded me of your old description of cruelty in 
hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. I need 
not ttdl you that Marlow was author of that pretty 
madrigal, ‘‘ Come live with me and be my Love^” and of 
the tragculy of Edward IL, in which arc certain lines 
uneciualled in our English tongue. Honest Walton men¬ 
tions the said madrigal under the denomination of 
“ certain smooth verses made long since by Kit Marlow.” 

I am glatl you have pnit me on the scent after old 
Quarles. If I do not put up those eclogues, and that 
shortly, say I am no true-nosed hound. I have had a 
letter from Lloyd ; tlie young metaphysician of Caius is 
wall, and is busy recanting the now heresy, metaphysics, 
for the old dogma, Greek. My sister, I thank you, is 
quite well. Slie had a slight attac.k the other day, which 
frightened me a good deal, but it went off unaccountably. 
Love and respects to EditL 

Yours sincerely, 0. Lamb. 
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To EGBERT LLOYD. 


Lettee XXXV.] 1798. 

My dear Robert—I am a good deal occupied with a 
calamity near home, but not so much as to prevent my 
thinking about you with the warmest atfectitm—you are. 
among my very dearest friends. I know you will hnd 
deeply when you hear that my poor sister is unwell 
again; one of her old disorders, but I trust it will ludd 
no longer than her former illnesses have done. Do not 
imagine, Robert, that I sink under this misfortune,; I 
have been season’d to such events, and think 1 (*ould 
bear anything tolerably well My own health is left nu', 
and my good spirits, and I have some duties to ptu'form 
—these duties shall be my object I wish, Roljtu’t, you 
could find an object. I know the paitifulness of vacuity, 
all its achings and inexplicable longings. I wish to (hxl 
I could recommend any plan to you. Stock your mind 
well with religious knowledge; di8ci})line it to wait with 
patience for duties that may be your lot in lift!; prepart! 
yourself not to expect too much out of yourself; read 
and think This is all commonplace advita!, I know, I 
know, too, that it is easy to give advice winch in like 
circumstances we might not follow ourselves. You must 
depend upon yourself—there will come a time wht^n you 
will wonder you were not more content I know ym 
will excuse my saying any more. 

Be assured of my kindest, warmest afibetion. 

0. Lamb. 

Lettee XXXVI.] Odohr {lattr) 1798. 

My dear Robert—Mary is bettor, and I trust tliat 
she will yet be restored to me. I am in good spirits, bo 
do not be anxious about me. I hope you get reconciled 
to your situation. The worst in it is that you have no 
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friend to talk to—but wait in patience, and you will in 
good tinic make friends. The having a friend is not 
indispensably nee,essary to virtue or happiness. Religion 
removes those barriers of sentiment which partition us 
from the disiuteivsttsl love of our brethren—we are 
commanded to love our enemies, to do good to those that 
hate us; how much more is it our duty then to cultivate 
a forl)earauee am I (‘omplaeeu(‘e towards those who only 
diifer from m in dispositions and ways of thinking^ 
There is always, without vtuy unusual care there must 
always be, sumething of Self in friendship; we love our 
friend be.eause ht^ is likt^ ourselves; can consequences 
altogether unmixM and pure bo reasonably expected from 
such a Bouree dii not even the publicans and sinners the 
same ^ Say, that you love a frioud for his moral qualities, 
m it not rathm* because those (pialities reatunble what you 
fancy your owal 'riiis, tlieiq is nut without danger. 
Th(‘. t)nly true <!tmu‘!it of a valuable friendship, the only 
thing tiuit (Wtm makes it not sinful, is when two friends 
propose to b«‘(‘ome mutually of benefit to each other in a 
moral or religious way. Rut even this friendship is 
perpettially liable to the mixture of something not pure; 
we love our friimd, biH‘.au 80 he is owrs—so we do our 
money, our wit, (»ur knowledge, our virtue ; and wherever 
this sense i»f AiumomtiATioN and iuiopkety enters, so 
much is to be Hubtrae,ted from the value of that friendsliip 
or that virtue. Our duties are to do good, expecting 
nothing again ; tt) bear with contrary dispositions; to 
be candid and forgiving, not to crave and long after a 
communication (»f sentiment and feeling, but rather to 
avoid ilwtdling upon those feelings, however good, because 
they are our own. A man may 1)0 intemperate and 
sclft.Hh who indulges in good feditujs for the mere pleasure 
they give him. I dt> not wish to deter you from making 
a frieini, a true frii'ud, and such a frii'ndslup, where the 
parties are not bliml to each other’s faults, is vary useful 
and valuable. I pi‘rceive a tendency in you to this error, 
liobert 1 know you have chosen to take up an high 
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opinion of my moral worth, but I say it before God, and 
I do not lie, you are mistaken in me. I eould not bear 
to lay open all my failings to you, for the Keiitinumt of 
shame would be too pungent. Let this as an example 
to you. Robert, friends fall off, friends nuHtakc^ uh, they 
change, they grow unlike us, they go away, they die; 
but God is everlasting and incapable of change, and to 
Him we may look with cheerful, unpreBamptuoiw hope, 
while we discharge the duties of life in situathjna more 
untowardly than yours. You complain of tl^e impossi¬ 
bility of improving yourself, but ki assured that the 
opportunity of improvement lies more in the mind than 
the situation. Humble yoursedf befort' God, tamt tmt the 
selfish principle, wait in patience, do good in every way 
you can to all sorts of people, never be eiisy to neglect a 
duty tho’ a small one, praise God for all, and see His 
hand in all things, and He will in time rniso you up 
many friends —or be Himself instead an unchanging 
friend. God bless you. 0, Lamb. 

Lbttbr XXXYIL] Odoher (tatsr) X79S. 

My dear Robert—I acknowledge I have hmi satlly 
remiss of late. If I descend to any excuse (and all 
excuses that come short of a direct denial of a charge* 
are poor creatures at best), it must be taken from my 
state of mind for some time past, which hfia bi'cn stupid 
rather, and unfilled with any object, than occupied, as 
you may imagine, with any favourite idea to the exclusion 
of friend Robert. You, who are subject to all tim 
varieties of the mind, will give me credit in this. 

I am sadly sorry that you are relapsing into your old 
complaining strain. I wish I could adapt my consolations 
to your disease, but, alas! I have none to offtT which 
your own mind, and the suggestions of books, cannot 
better supply. Are you the first whose situatitm hatli 
not been exactly squar’d to his idew 1 or rather, will ymt 
find me that man who does not complain of the one 
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thing wanting 1 That thing obtained, another wish will 
start up. While this eternal craving of the mind keeps 
up its eternal hunger, no feast that my palate knows of 
will satisfy that liunger till we come to drink the new 
wine (whatever it be) in the Kingdom of the Father. 
See what trifles disquiet us.—You are Unhappy because 
your Parents expect you to attend meetings. I don’t 
know inueh of Quakers’ meetings, but I believe I may 
moderately reckon them to take up the space of six hours 
in the week. Six hours to please your parents—and that 
time not absolutely lost. Your mind remains, you may 
think, and plan, remember, and foresee, and do all human 
acts of mind sitting as well as walking. You are quiet 
at meeting: one likes to be so sometimes; you may 
advantageously crowd your day’s devotions into that 
space. Kothing you see or hear there can be unfavour¬ 
able to it—you are for that time at least exempt from 
the counting-house, and your parents cannot chide you 
there; surely at so small expense you cannot grudge to 
observe the Fifth Commandment. I decidedly consider 
your refusal as a breach of that God-descended precept— 
Honour and obstjrve thy parents in all lawful things. 
Silent worship en,nnot bo UVtlawful ; there is no Idolatry, 
no invo(^ation of saitits, no bowing before the consecrated 
wafer in all this, notiiing which a wise man would refuse, 
or a good man fear to do. What is it 'I Sitting a few 
hours in a week with certain good people who call that 
worshii). You subscribe to no articles—if your mind 
wanders, it is no crime in you who do not give credit to 
those infusions of the spirit. They sit in a temple, you 
sit as in a room adjoining, only do not disturb their pious 
work with gabbling, nor your own necessary peace with 
heart-burnings at yo\ir not ill-meaning parents, nor a 
silly contempt of the work which is going on before you. 
I know that if my parents were to live again, I would do 
more things to plojise them than merely sitting still six 
hours in a week. Periiaps I enlarge too much on this 
affair, but indeed your objection scorns to me ridiculous, 

VOL. X II 
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and involving in it a principle of frivolous and vexatious 
resistance. 

You have often borne with my freedoms, bear with 
me once more in this. If I did not love you, I should 
not trouble myself whether you went to meeting or not 
—whether you conform’d or not to the will of your 
father. 

I am now called off to dinner before one o’ckxsk; being 
a holyday we dine early, for Mary and me to Iiavti a long 
walk afterwards. My kindest remembrance to Charles. 

God give him all joy and quiet. 

Mary sends her LOVE. 0. li. 


To EGBERT SOUTHEY. 

Letter XXXVIIL] Novemlmr B, 1798. 

I have read your Eclogue repeatedly, and cannot call 
it bald, or without interest; the cast of it and the 
design are completely original, and may set people upoii 
thinking. It is as poetical as the subject requires, whitdi 
asks no poetry; but it is defective in pathos. Tlui 
woman’s own story is the tamest part of it; I sliould like 
you to remould that: it too much rc8cml)les the young 
maid’s history; both had been in service. Even the 
omission would not injure the poem: after the words 
“growing wants,” you might, not unconnecttully, intro¬ 
duce “look at that little chub” down to “welcuime 
one.” And, decidedly, I would have you end it Bomcdiow 
thus,— 

“ Give them at least this evening a good intml. 

?ier mmg. 

Now, fare thee well; hereafter you have taught me 
To give sad meaning to the village etc., 

which would leave a stronger impression (as wtdl as 
more pleasingly recall the beginning of the Eelogua) than 
the present commonplace reference to a better world, wliich 
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the woman '' must have heard at church.” I should like 
you too a good deal to enlarge the most striking part, as 
it might have been, of the poem~~-“ Is it idleness ? ” etc.: 
that affords a good field for dwelling on sickness, and 
inabilities, and old ag(‘. And you might also a good 
deal enrich the piece with a ificture of a country wedding. 
The woman might very well, in a transient fit of oblivion, 
dwell upon the cereuiony and circumstances of her own 
nuptials six yiMirs ago, the smugness of the bridegroom, 
the feastings, tiie eln^ap merriment, the welcomings, and 
the secnit envyings of the maidens; then dropping all 
this, recur to her present lot. I do not know that I can 
suggest anything els(‘, or that I have suggested anything 
new or mate,rial. I do not muc.h prefer this Eclogue to 
the last. Both are inferior to the former. 

“ And when he <*a!ue to Hhake me by the hand, 

And Mpake as kindly to me as ho used, 

I hardly knew his voice—’* 

is the only passage that affected me. When servants 
speak, their language ought to be plain, and not much 
raised abovt^ the eommon, else I should find fault with 
tlie pathos of tliis passage,— 

*‘And wh(m I heard tho bell strike out, 

I thought (what ?) that I had never heard it toll 
Bo dismally hoforu.” 

I like the dt‘struction of the martins’ old nests hugely, 
having just sui^h a circumstance in my memory. I shall 
be very glad to nee your remaining Eclogue, if not too 
much troulilc, m you give mo reason to expect it will be 
the second bt!St. I shall bo very glad to see some more 
|)oetry; though, I fear, your trouble in transcribing will 
lie greater than tluc Bc'rvico my remarks may do them. 

Yours affectionately, 0. Lamb. 

I cut my letter short because T am called off to 
business. 
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Letter XXXIX.] Nommkr B, 1798. 

I perfectly accord with your opinion of old Wither; 
Quarles is a wittier writer, but Wither lays more liold of 
the heart. Quarles thinks of his audience when he 
lectures; Wither soliloquizes in company from a full 
heart. What wretched stuff are the “Divine Fancies” 
of Quarles! Keligion appears to him no longer valuable 
than it furnishes matter for quibbles and riddles; hc^ 
turns God's grace into wantonness. Wither is like an 
old friend, whose warm-heartedness and CBtimable qualities 
make us wish he possessed more genius, but at the same 
time make us willing to dispense with that want. I 
always love Wither, and sometimes admire Quarks. 
Still that portrait poem is a fine one; and the extract 
from “Shepherds' Hunting” places him in a stariy 
height far above Quarles. If you wrote that review in 
the Critical Review^ I am sorry you arc so npari ng of 
praise to the Ancient Marinere. So far from calling it 
as you do, with some wit, but more severity, a “Butcli 
Attempt,” etc., I call it a right English attempt, and a 
successful one, to dethrone German sublimity. You liave 
selected a passage fertile in unmeaning miracles, but 
have passed by fifty passages as mirattuloua as the 
miracles they celebrate. I never so deeply felt the 
pathetic as in that part, 

“A spring of lovo gush’d from my heart, 

And I hless’d them unaware.” 

It stung me into high pleasure through sufferinp. Lloyd 
does not like it; his head is too metaphysical, and your 
taste too correct; at least I must allege somc’thing 
against you both, to excuse my own dotage—- 

“ So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seem’d there to be I etc, etc. 

But you allow some elaborate beauties: you should have 
extracted 'em. The Ancient Marinere plays more tricks 
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with the mind than that last poem, which is yet one of 
the finest written. But I am getting too dogmatical; 
and before I degenerate into abuse, I will conclude with 
assuring you that I am 

Sincerely yours, 

0. Lamb. 

I am going to meet Lloyd at Ware on Saturday, to 
return on Sunday. Have you any commands or com¬ 
mendations to the jnetaphysician 1 I shall be very 
happy if you will dine or spend any time with me in 
your way througii the gnuit ugly city; but I know you 
have other tics upon you in these parts. 

Love and respects to Edith, and friendly remembrances 
to Cottle. 


To llOBBRT LLOYD. 

Lk'iter XL.] Nomtiiber 13, 1798. 

Now Tin Ih)bert^B turn. 

My dear Hubert—One jmssage in your Letter a little 
disploaB’d im. The rest was nothing but kindness, which 
Rol^ert’s letters arc ever brimful of. You say that ‘^this 
World to you seems drainM of all its sweets 1” At first 
I had hojHHi you only inf‘ant to insinuate the high price 
of Sugju* I l)ut I am afraid you meant more. 0 Robert, 
I d(»u't know what you call sweet. Honey and the honey¬ 
comb, roHCB and vioU^ts, are yet in the earth. The sun 
and moon yet nagii in Heaven, and the lessor lights keep 
up their pri^tty twinklings. Moats and drinks, sweet 
flights and sweet smedls, a country wdk, spring and 
autumn, foUif^s and repentance, quarrels and reconcile¬ 
ments, have all a HweetnoHS by turns. Good Immour and 
good natur(5, fricmds at homo that love you, and friends 
abriMul that miss you, you possesH all those things, and 
more inniuueraldi^,, and tluiHO are all sweet thinp. . . . 
You may extract honey from everything; do not go a 
gathering after gall The Iham arc wiser in their genera- 
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tion than the race of sonnet writers and complainerB, 
Bowleses and Charlotte Smiths, and all tliat tribe, who 
can see no joys hut what are past, and fill ptuipUfs heads 
with notions of the unsatisfying nature of Earthly 
comforts. I assure you I find this world a very pretty 
place. My kind love to all your Sisters and to Tiiomas 
—he never writes to me—and tell Susanna I forgive her. 

0. Lamb. 

LoTidon^ the IZth November 1798. 


LbttbeXLL] Novmnber 20, 1798. 

As the little copy of verses I sent gave Priscilla and 
Robert some pleasure, I now send them another little 
tale, which is all I can send, for my sto(*k will be 
exhausted. . . . ’Tis a tale of witchcraft, told by an old 
Steward in the family to Margaret, the wartl of Sir 
Walter Woodvil. Who Sir Walter is you may come to 
know bye and bye, when I have finish’d a Poem, from 
which this and the other are extracts, and all the 
extracts I can make without mutilating: 

Old Stewaud. One summer uif,^ht Sir Waltctr, it chimuM, 
Was pacing to and fro in the avenue 
That westward fronts our house, 

Among those aged oaks said to have boon planted 

Three hunclxed years ago 

By a neighb’ring Prior of the Woodvil name ; 

But so it was, 

Being o’er task’d in thought he heeded not 
The importune suit of one who stood by the gate, 

And hegg’d an alms. 

Some say, he shov’d her rudely from the gate 
With angry chiding; but I can never think, 

(Sir Walter’s nature hath a sweetness in it,) 

That he could treat a woman, an old woman 
With such discourtesy, 

For old she was who begg’d an alms of hiiu. 

Well, he refus’d her. 

(Whether for importunity I know not, 

Or that she came between his meditations,) 
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But better bad be met a Xion in the Streets, 

Than this old woman that night, 

For Hho was one who practis’d the black arts, 

And serv’d the Devil, being since burnt for witchcraft. 
She look’d at liiiu like one that meant to blast liim, 

And with a frightful noise, 

(’Twas partly like a woman’s voice, 

Ami partly like the hissing of a snake,) 

She nothing spake but this : Sir Walter told the words. 


A mischief, inisddef, mischief, 

Aiul a Jiine times killing curse. 

By (lay ami by niglit,, to tlie caitivo wight, 

WIio sluikcH Mie poor, like Huakes, from his door, 
AjuI shuts up the womb of his purse: 

And a miseUit'f, mischief, mischiof, 

And a ninefohl with'ring curse — 

For that aliaU come to the*e, that will undo thee, 
Both all that thou ftmr’Ht and worst.” 


Tliese words four times repeated, she departed 
Is'.aving Sir VVaU.(‘r like a man, heneath 
Whose feet a sculhdtling had suddenly fall’n. 

MAinJAiusT. A buTihle cnr.se! 

Old Stkwaub. O Tjady 1 suidi bad things are said of that 
old woman, 

You wfutid lie loth to luuir them ! 

As, namely, that the milk .she gave was sour, 

And the bahe, who suc.k’d her, .shrivellM like a mandrake* 
And things heHides, with a bigger liorror in them 
Almost, I think, unlawful to l»o told 1 

Mmuiauet, 'rhen I mu.Ht never hear them. But proceed 
And say what follow’d on the witch’s curse. 

ObD Htkwaub. Nothing immediato ; hut some nine months 

iiftii* 

Yotmg Stephen Woodvil suddenly fell aiek, 

And none coithl tell wh.at ailM him ; for he lay, 

And pin’d, and pinM, till all hla hair came oil’, 

And lie, that was full tlenh’d, became a.s thin 

Afi a two months’ babe that has been starv’d in the nursing. 

And sure, I think, 

lie bore his illuesH like a little child; 

With such rare sweetness, and dumb melancholy, 
tie strove to <dothe his t^ony lu smile.H, 

Wliieh lie wouhl force up in Ida poor pale cheeks, 

Like ill-tlm’d guests that hml no proper dwelling there. 

And, when they ask’d him his complaint, he laid 
His hand upon his hiuirt to show the place 
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IVliere Susan came to him a nights, he said, 

And prick’d him with a pin. 

And thereupon Sir Walter call’d to mind 
The heggar witch who stood in the gateway, 

And begg’d an alms. 

Margaret. And so he died ? 

Old Steward. ’Tia thought .so. 

Margaret. But did the witch confess ? 

Old Steward. All this and more at her death. 

Margaret. I do not love to cnslit tales of magic, 

Heav’n’s music, which is order, seems unstrung, 

And this brave world, 

Creation’s beauteous workmanship, unheautifyM, 

Disorder’d, marr’d, where such strange things an* acted. 

* A mandrake is a root resoinbliiig the huimui forni, 
as sometimes a carrot does, and the old superstition is, 
that when the mandrake is torn out of the eartli a 
dreadful shriek is heard, which makes all who hear it go 
mad. ^Tis a fatal poison besides. 

I will here conclude my tiny jiortion of Priwe with 
hoping you may like the story, and my kind remtuu!>rancei 
to all. 0. liAMih 

Write soon, Eohert. 


To ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Letter XLIL] iVown^er 28 , 1788 . 

I can have no objection to your printing ** Myntt'ry of 
God” with my name, and all duo fur 

the honour and favour of the communication ; indeed, 
Tis a poem that can dishonour no name. Ntnv, tliat In 
in the true strain of modern modeBtovanitiw. . . . But 
for the sonnet, I heartily wish it, as I thtnight It was, 
dead and forgotten. If the exact eircum.Htanccs tinder 
which I wrote could ho known or ttdd, it w«uh! hv an 
interesting sonnet; but to an indifferent am! iitrang<‘r 
reader it must appear a very bald thing, certainly iimd 
missihle in a compilation. I wish you t*mdd aflk a 
different name to the volume. There is a conkuuptible 
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book, a wretcbed cy^^aurtiuent of vapid feoliugs, entitled 
Pratt's Giea7im(/s, wlntdi hath damned and impropriated 
the title for ever. Pray thitik of Home other. The 
gentleman is better known (better had he ronmined 
unknowm) by an Odt‘. to Ikme.voltauT, written and spoken 
for and at the annnal dinmT of the P uinane Society, who 
wdk in prcHH'Httion once a year, witli all the objects of 
their charity Indore tiunn, to return (lod thanks for giving 
them such benevolent hearts. 

I like “ Bishop Bruno,but not so abundantly as your 
“Witch Ballad,” which is an excpuHite thing of its kind. 

I showed my “ Witch” and “Dying Lover” to Dyer 
last night; but UcHjrge could not comprehend how tluii 
could \m poetry which <Iid not gt^ upon ttm feet, as George 
and his pret!cc(‘HSt)r had taught it to do; so Ota)rgo read 
me Home lectures on the tlisiinguislung qtmliiu‘s of the 
Ode, the Epigram, ami tin* E|)ic, and went iunne to illim- 
trate his dtH’trim*, by cornuding a proof sheet of his own 
Lyrics. George writes tnles wduTc the rhymes, like 
fashionable nnm and wife, keep a comfortalde distatice of 
six or eight lines apart, and calls that “ ol>seirving the 
laws of verse B’ George tells you, btd'oro he recites, that 
you must listtm with great attention, or you’ll miss the 
rhymes. 1 ditl so, and fouml tlunn prtdty exaet. George, 
gjKmking of the dead Osnian, exelaimeth, “ Dark are the 
poet’s eyes 1” I htnnljly represtmted to him that his own 
eyes mm dark, and many a living bard’H besidoH, and 
recommeiidtHi ‘O Hosed arti the ptH‘t’H eyt's.” But that 
would not do. I ftnmd tln?re wjis an antitlu^sis betwT43n 
the darkn(*HS ttf his eyes and the splemiour of his gioiius ; 
and I ac4|uit*iicetl. 

Your ttTipe for ad’ork’s poison is invuluabli*, ami truly 
Marlowish. . . . Lhycl <d>j(*ets to “shutting up the 
womb of Ids pitrse” in my eurse (which, for a Ghristian 
witch in a (Hirliitian country, in not too mild, I ho|)e). 
Do you ol»ji‘ct f I tiuuk there is a strangeneHs in the 
idea, m well iw “shaking the |K>or like snakes from his 
door,” whitdi suits the s|H*aker, Wiitdn*« illustrate, as 
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fine ladies do, from their own familiar objects, and snakes 
and the shutting up of wombs are in their way. I don’t 
know that this last charge has been before brought 
against ’em nor either the sour milk or the mandrake 
babe; but I affirm these be things a witch would do if 
she could. 

My Tragedy will be a medley (as I intend it to a 
medley) of laughter and tears, prose and verso, and in 
some places rhyme, songs, wit, pathos, humour, and, if 
possible, sublimity; at least it is not a fault in iny inten¬ 
tion if it does not comprehend most of these discordant 
atoms. Heaven send they dance not the “Dance of 
Death I” I hear that the Two Hoblo Englishmen have 
parted no sooner than they set foot on Gennan earth; but 
I have not heard the reason. Possibly to give moralists 
an handle to exclaim, “Ah me! what tiling tire perfect?’^ 
I think I shall adopt your emendation in the “ Dying 
Lover,though I do not myself feel the objection against 
“ Silent Prayer.” 

My tailor has brought me home a new mit lapalled, 
with a velvet collar. He assures me everylxKiy weam 
velvet collars now. Some are bom fiushionable, sonui 
achieve fashion, and others, like your humbhi servant, 
have fashion thrust upon them. Tlu^ rogiu^ luis been 
making inroads hitherto by modest degrt^es, foisting upon 
me an additional button, recommending gaiters; but to 
come upon me thus, in a full tide of luxury, neitlier 
becomes him as a tailor nor the ninth of a man. My 
meek gentleman was robbed the other day, coming with 
his wife and family in a ono-horso shay from Ilam|>ateiul 
The villains rifled him of four guinea, some shillings and 
half-pence, and a bundle of customers^ measures, wliicli 
they swore were bank notes. They did not slioot him, 
and when they rode off he addrest them with profound 
gratitude, making a congee: “Gentlemen, I wish you 
good-night, and we are very much obliged to you that 
you have not used us iU!” And this is the cuckoo that 
has had the audacity to foist upon me ton buttons on a 
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Rida, and a black Yelvet collar! A cursed ninth of a 
scoundrel 1 

When you write to Lloyd, ho wishes his Jacobin cor¬ 
respondents to address him as Mr. C. L. Love and 
respects to Edith. I hope she is well 

Yours sincerely, 0. Lamb. 


Uottkr XIiIlL] DecfimSar 27, 1798. 

Dear Soutliey—Your friend John May has formerly 
made kind offers to Lloyd of serving me in the India 
Mouse, by the interest of his friend Sir Francis Baring. 
It is not likely tliat I shall ever put his goodness to the 
test on iny own accjount, for my prospects are very com¬ 
fortable ; but I know a man, a young man, whom he 
could serve tlirough the same channel, and, I think, 
would be diB{)oaed to aerv(^ if he were acquainted with 
his (me. This poor fellow (whom I know just enough 
(if to vou(di for his strict integrity and worth) has lost 
two or ihtm employments from illness, which he cannot 
regain; he wjia oikjc iimanc, and, from the distressful 
uncertainty of his livelihood, has reason to apprehend a 
return of that malady. He luis been for some time 
da|xmdent on a woman whoso lodger he formerly was, 
but who can ill afford to maintain him; and I know that 
on Christmas night hist he actually walked about the 
streets all night, rather than mKxvpt of her bed, which 
slie offeresl him, and offered herself to sleep in the kitchen; 
and that, in conBcupiancje of that severe cold, he is labour¬ 
ing under a bilious disorder, besides a depresHion of spirits, 
wiiich incmpa(atat(»,H him from exertion when he most needs 
it. For iicKFa sake, Bouthey, if it docs not go against 
you to imk favourn, do it now; ask it as for me : but do 
not do a vioUan^e to your feelings, because he does not 
know of tins a|)plie4j.tion, and will suffer no disappoint- 
mtmt. What I meant to say was this,—there are in the 
India Ilmise, what are called extra derhj not on the 
establishment., like me, but employed in extra business, 
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by-jobs; these get about £50 a year, or nitlier more, but 
never rise. A director tmn put in at any time a young 
man in this office, and it m by no mmm imimideriHl so 
great a favour ^is making mi eHtablished elmdc. lie would 
think himself as rich as an em|H*ror if !m c'lnild get such 
a certain situation, and bo rtdieved from those tlis4|uietudes 
which, I do fear, may one day bring back his distemper. 

You know John ]\Iay bettor than i do, but i know 
enough to believe that ho is a gtHni man. He diil make 
me that offer I have mentioned, but you will iHU'cidve 
that such an offer cannot authorise nu^ in ap|ilying for 
another person. 

But I cannot help writing to you on the subject, for 
the young man is jHU|)etua]Iy In^foro my t'yes, anti I sliall 
feel it a crime not to strain all my [Hdiy interest to do 
him service, though I put my own tlelieacy to the (|in^8tion 
by so doing. I have made one other unsmumHftd attempt 
already. At all events I will thank you to write, ft)r I 
am tormented with anxiety. U. La mu. 


Letter XLIV.] Jumm-rn 21, ITDIB 

I am requested by Lloyd to excuse his replying to 
a kind letter received from you. Ho is at present Hituated 
in most distressful family iHWple.xitieH, which 1 am not at 
liberty to explain, but they are auch m Ut demand all 
the strength of his mind, and (piito exclmle any attention 
to foreign ohjects. His brother Robert (tlie t!i>wer c»f Ids 
family) hath eloped from the jHjrsecutionH of hia father, 
and has taken shelter with me. Wind; the imm\ of his 
adventure will be, I know not. He Imth tlu^ sweetness 
of an angel in his heart, combined with admirable firm¬ 
ness of purpose; an uncultivated, but vmy original, and 
I think superior, genius. But this step of lii.H i« but a 
small part of their family troublt^s. 

I am to blame for not writing to you kdora on »if 
own account; but I know you can dliipciiHc with tlio 
expressions of gratitude, or I should have tbankod you 
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before for all May’s kindness. He lias liberally supplied 
the person I spoke to ym of with money, and had pro¬ 
cured him a situation just after himself had lighted upon 
a similar one, and engagtui too far to recede. But May’s 
kindness was the same, and iny thanks to you and him 
are the same. May went about on this business as if it 
had been his own. l>ut ym knew John May before this, 
so I will be silent. 

I Bhall be very ijchid to hear from you when convenient. 
I do not kntiw how your Calendar and other atMrs thrive; 
but above all, I have not heard a great while of your 
** ^ladoc ” the mtupmm. 1 would willingly send 
you something to give a value to this letter; hut I have 
only one slight paHHag<J fc^Giid you, scarce worth the 
sending, which 1 want to edge in somewhere into my 
play, which, by tlic‘. way, hath not recicivcd the addition 
of t(m lim‘«, hesid(‘H, since I saw yoti. A lather, old 
Walt.('r Wootlvil (tbf witch’s i^mtege)^ relates this of his 
Bon John, wlio fought in adverse armies,” being a 
royalist, ami his iatht*r a |mrliamentary man :— 


“ I j;nw him in Iht* <lay of Wort'antor fiKlit, 

Whithrr ht* ut twitro mivvn yeurH, 

CJuilcr the tliiu’jplliio of tlio Lord MkUmd 

(Hw tuudo \iy tho iuoIIu'v’h Hide, 

Who g;ivo hin youtid'iil politica a bent 
Quito from prinriplon of his fatlu*.r'H house); 

Thw' <lld I ru o thin vuUunt Lamb of Mars, 

Thin Hprig i»f luuii»ur, thk unbearded John, 

'rinin Vftoruii in gnnni yeara, tluH Hjn'out, tliis Woodvil 
(With drofidloMH <‘nno guiding a hre-hot steed, 

Which licctn'd to scorn the nuimige of a t)oy), 

Prick with ‘Uich tiinirlh into the tiehl, 

To mingle rivahihip ami achn of war 
Even with the ninewy numit^m of the art. 

Yon wouhl have thought the work of blood had hoen 
A pliij'giuiH* nicndy, ami the rahi<l Mars 
HtttI put hiii harmful hostile nature off 
To inhiruct raw ytmth In inwigcn t»f war, 

And practice of tl»e um‘dge<l jdayei'H’ foils. 

Tliti rtnigh fiutaiic ?utd hhHHl-pvaetistnl soldiery 
Seeing inch hopii and virtue in the boy, 



iht'ir rit-uk^ Irl iuju |»?im iitihiiri, 
tlunruu -ivi! us’,urtr ', 
ir.ur tl'i.it t'ui'i'-'Ui \^T»i kinnn .la|k 
Of Viiknar':* 

1 Joy'd idijn*t4i ti^ ** portniv'd iii lu '. iJi'c/’d«s yoiif 1 
like' tlit! lino. 

1 liliiill r!n|» tla« in .HHinrwliori*. I think ilioro in a 
«|Jrit tlir*»ugh tht'5 lirir.n ; |H‘rhH|o thr 7fh» Mh, jiinl Utk 
uwe tlioir uri; 4 in !>« Shuk-jH-:av, tlnnti^h nu iiuagi! m 
ImnxmmL 

llo miyn m H^-Pirv F’^nrth 

*' Tlio intiiUl 

Miio-i ill 

Blit |iray ilid Lord Fidkknd 4io Woriwirr fight! 

In timfc oiwo I imnd iiuiko bold U> tniidily ntlior 
mAilmtmi. 

Kind ln¥a iuid rivH|w‘ctit to Ktiitit. il Iiamh. 


hwtrnn XLV.] Mnrh U% i 7 li 9 . 

ibw I b.HVo riu-oivod your |iitl»* vmIuiuo, fur 

whir-Ii I tiniiik ytnr, thongit I tbi ui»t rutiroiv .H|*|irt»vf 
this mM of lutrmmm\ whoro tbo nro nil um*' 

«ida I hiiva rrad lh<* Inot Krh»gnt^ itgalii witli gmit 
planmira. It hntli giiinml foiiHidorably by iibritiginont, 
imd now I think it wants in »t lung bn! oiilnrgrinoid. You 
will mill tlik tiiit? of iynmt rrofrindfo's rrilirisuiii, to rut 
and puli iu to hia own ataudard ; but lln^ old lady k 80 
gmit a fafourito witli iiii% I waui to lirar iiion^ tif l«^r; 
ami of ** Joauua** pm Itavo givtoi m iditi Bui Ihit 

pieturo of thi rmitim loaning owr tbo l»ridgi% iiiit! tlie 
old Imlj triififlling nbroiul on minitnrr rvoning to lit^r 
giwlan watiinsd» aro iinartis mt mnv ami trui% tliiit I 
doiddodlj pnifor tlilii **Iiuin‘tl tJottiigiF’ to iiiiy |w»i*ni in 
the book. Imlocfl i think it iho only oin* tiiiifc will l«mr 
<»in|)»teon with your '*llymn to tlm in a 

fomor Tolumt. 

I wiupare diiiiiiilkr Ihinp, m oiio rn'oiild ii t'%m and a 
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star, for the pleasure they give us, or as a child soon 
learns to choose l)etween a cake and a rattle; for dis- 
similars have mostly some points of comparison. 

The next best poem, I think, is the first Eclogue ; 'tis 
very complete, and abounding in little pictures and 
realities. The remainder Eclogues, excepting only the 
“ EuneraV’ I do not greatly admire. I miss one, which 
had at least as good a title to publication sis the Witch,” 
or the “Sailor’s lylothor.” You call’d it the “Last of 
the Family.” ’fhe “Old Woman of Berkeley” comes 
next] in some luimours I would give it the preference 
above any. But who the devil is Matthew of West¬ 
minster? You arti m familiar with these antiquated 
molumtics, as SwtulenlK)rg, or, m his followers affect to 
call 1dm, the Baron, wdth his invisibles. But you have 
raised a veiy conuc efiect out of the true narrative of 
Matthew of Westminster. ’Tis surprising with how 
little addition you have been able to convert, with so 
little alt(‘ration, Ids incidents, meant for terror, into cir- 
cumstanccH ami fond for the spleen. The Parody is not 
80 BUCCCHsful; it has one famous line, indeed, which 
conveys the finest deatli-bed image I ever met with:— 

** Tht) wlu.s^trX’M tlie nimm, and the Hurgoou know what he 

But tlie ofiering the brilnj three times bears not the 
slIghtcHt aualngy nr proportion to the fiendish noises 
three tinu's heard! in “Jaspar,” the circumstanco of 
the great light is vtTy afiV'cting. But I had heard you 
mentiiiu it htdon^. The “Eobo” is the only insipid 
picea) in the volt one; it hath neither thorns nor sweet- 
ne«a; and, bcHides, stds all chronology and probability at 
defiance. 

‘HJouain Margaret,” you know, I like. The allusions 
to the Prtn/rem are particularly happy, and 

hannoniHii ttudtly ami deiitmUdy with old cousins and 
aunts. To familiar faices we do associate familiar scenes 
and accustomed objecta: but what hath Apollidon and 
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his saMjmplis do In thrMr^ ! A|MiIly<,iii I could 

have Ininit*, tliiiiLrii lu^ i 4 aiui'i t«»r llu* drvil; luit wlii> ia 

ApolIidcHi'l 1 thhik vmu an* tnn apt fu nuirliitl,* tkiutlj^ 
with soEie t'olii uioriil, an iu tlw «'iid nt tlii* inn’m railed 
^^■Tha Vkdory’*' 

** ite Umn hrr miitfrrtrr, wh:.i art F.w vti-.hnvn frli'it*; 

a siui'la atuuninuplara liiu* t’lOtifMi-i, wliirh hram uo 
pro|K)rtum iu waigtii iniiuhrr tla* luiiuy which 
describe aidibriug. Tliia ii to CMiivcrf rrli*d‘Ui into 
mediu-cra faalinpL wldaii afoiuld biirrn uud eIhw, und 
tremble. A moral «!iould iv wnmylit int*» tlif' biniy mul 
soul, the matter and tiunliuicy of a |hhuil nett Ui*:^ed to 
the end, Ilka u **Ciod aami the goinl iddp harUiur,*’ 
at the condtmlon of tmr billn <4’ lailiny. Tlia fniigfiinit of 
the “Sailor** in ab) imparfrrt. Any diioo'iifiiij,t miniHler 
may say and <h» m muah. 

TheftO nunarka, f know, aro rnol#- uml tiiiuroudit, 
but I do not lay mudi rhdm tldiikinLL I 

never judge Hystfiiowi-u* tif iliing;!, Inii f-i’Mrii npoii par* 
ticulars. After all, then* in i% Kieoi dr-ol in flu* Insik 
that I must, for time, leave to dr'^erve my 

thanks for ite own mke, m well ho |b-r thr friendly 
remembranM implied in the gift. I ogaiu rrturii you 
my thanks. 

Pray present my love to IMiih. i\ ii. 


LittirXLYL '1 Mitrrh vo, 

I am hugely pleiwed with your **H|ii»|eiV‘' *'your oM 
fteemason,** m you mil him. Tin* Iirf4 three elanraia are 
delidouft; they seem to mo a rom|Huitiil of iliinm mid 
Old Quarla, the kind of htutiO'atrt»lie.*i, where iiiMre k fi‘lt 
thaa str^to the mr; a terHoimsa, ii ji^eidar whidi 

makes one fed. la kiighter. Tim liiriiiuin*, tim, in imvel 
aadplewlng. I midd almost wonder lbd.iiut. ikinw m 
toIMedme never stiiiibkd ufHill it. The fhiirtli litattm 
is less sMkmg, m bdng leas origitiiiL Tlir fifili falli 
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off. It has no felicity of phrase, no old-fashioned phrase 
or feeling. 

“ Young liopos, and love’s delightful dreams,” 

savour neither of Burns nor Quarles; they B(*em more 
like shreds of many a modtaai sentimental sonnet. The 
last stanza hath nothing striking in it, if I except the 
two concluding lines, which are Bunm all over. I wish, 
if you concur witli me, these things could be looked to. 
I am sure this is a kind of writing, whicsh c.oines tenfold 
better recommended to the heart, comes there more like 
a neighbour or familiar, than thousands of Ilamnels, and 
Zillahs, and Madelons. I beg you will send me the 
“ Holly Tree,^’ if it at all resemble this, ftn it must pleiise 
me. I have never seen it. I love this sort of potuns, 
that open a new intercourse with the most <U‘Hpised of 
the animal and inscu^t race. I think this vein may Ih) 
further opened. Peter Pindar hath very prettily apostro¬ 
phised a fly; Burns hath his mouse and his louse; 
Coleridge less successfully hath nnule overtures of intimaty 
to a jackjiss, thcnun only following, at unn^semblirig 
distance, Sterne, and greater Cervantes. Besides these, 
I know of no other examples of breaking down the 
partition between us and our ‘‘poor earth-lK)rn com¬ 
panions.^^ It is sometimes revolting to Im put in a track 
of feeling by other people, not one*s own immediate 
thoughts, else I would |>ersua(lo you, if I could (I am in 
earnest), to commence a series of tliese animals* iKMuns, 
which might have a tendency to rtisctie sumo poor 
creatures from the antipathy of mankind. Some tliotights 
came across me: for instance—to a rat, to a toad, to a 
cockchafer, to a mole. People bake, moles alive !)y a 
slovr oven fire to cure consumption, liats are, indeed, 
the most despised and contemptible parts of (hKl’s earth. 
I killed a rat the other day by puncliing him to pieces, 
and feci a weight of bloml upon me ti» this hour. Tnads 
you know are made to lly, and tumble down and crush 
aU to pieces. Cockchafers are old a|>ort. Than again 
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ijo a worm, with an apostrophe to anglers, those patient 
tyrants, meek inflictora of pangs intohniible, cool devils ; 
to an owl; to all snakes, with an aptdogy for their 
poison; to a cat in boots or bladders. Your own fancy, 
if it takes a fancy to these hints, will suggest many 
more. A series of such poems, suppose them accompanied 
with plates descriptive of animal torments, cooks roasting 
lobsters, fishmongers crimping skates, etc. (stc., would 
take excessively. I will willingly tmter into a partner¬ 
ship in the plan with you: I think my heart and soul 
would go with it too—at lejist, give it a thought. My 
plan is but this minute come into my head ; hut it strikes 
me instantaneously as something new, good, and usofid, 
full of pleasure, and full of moral. If old Quarles aiul 
Wither could live again, we v/ould invite them into our 
firm. Burns hath done his part 

Poor Sam Le Grice I I am atraid the world, and 
the camp, and the uiiivorsity, have 8|)oilt him among 
them. ’Tis certain he had at one time a strong capacity 
of turning out something better. I knt‘,w hitn, and that 
not long since, when he had a most warm heart. I am 
ashamed of the indifference I have sometimes fidt towanis 
him. I think the devil is in one^s heart T am imdtT 
obligations to that man for the warmest friendship, iwul 
heartiest sympathy exprost botli by word and deed and 
tears for me, when I was in my greatest distress. But I 
have forgot that! as, I fear, he has nigh forgot the awful 
scenes which were before his eyes when lu? served the 
office of a comforter to me. No service was too mean or 
troublesome for him to perform. I can’t think what but 
the devil, that old spider,” could have stick’d my heart 
so dry of its sense of all gratitude. If he does come in 
your way, Southey, fail not to tell him that I retain a 
most affectionate remembrance of his old friendliness, 
and an earnest wish to resume our interccursa. In this 
I am serious. I cannot recommend him to your society, 
because I am afraid whether he be quite worthy of it; 
but I have no right to dismiss Mm from my regartl. He 
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was at one time, an<l in the worst of times, my own 
familiar friend, and groat comfort to me then. I have 
known him to play at cards with my father, noieal-times 
excepted, literally all day long, in long days too, to save 
me from being teased by the old man, when I was not 
able to bear it. 

God bless him for it, and God bless you, Southey. 

G. L. 

Lettee XLYII.] . April 10, 11^^, 

The following is a second extract from my tragedy 
—that is to he. ’Tis narrated by an old Steward to 
Margaret, orphan ward of Sir Walter Woodvil. . . . 
This and the Dying Lover I gave you are the only ex¬ 
tracts I can give without mutilation. ... I expect you 
to like the old woman’s curse :— 

Old Steward .—One summer night, Sir Walter, as it chanced, 

Was pacing to and fro in the avenue 

That westward fronts our house, 

Among those aged oaks, said to have been planted 

Three hundred years ago 

By a neighbouring Prior of the Woodvil name, etc. 

This is the extract I bragged of Jis superior to that I 
sent you from Marlow: perhaps you will smile. But I 
should like your remarks on the above, as you are deeper 
witch-read than I. 

Yours ever, 0. Lamb. 

Hob. Southey, Esq., 

Mr. Cottle’s, Bookseller, 

High Street, Bristol. 


Lettee XLVIII.] May 20, 1799. 

Dear Southey—I thank yon heartily for your intended 
presents, but do by no means see the necessity you are 
under of burthening yourself thereby. You have read 
old Wither’s Supersedeas to small purpose. You object 
to my pauses being at the end of my lines ; I do not know 
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any great difficulty I should find in diyeraifjing or chang¬ 
ing my blank verse; but I go upon the model of Shak- 
speare in my Play, and endeavour after a colloquial ease 
and spirit, something like him. I could an easily imitate 
Milton’s versification, but my ear and feeling would rtycait 
it, or any approaches to it, in the drama, I do not know 
whether to be glad or sorry that witches have k^en de¬ 
tected aforetimes in the shutting up of wouik. I cer¬ 
tainly invented that conceit, and its coincidence with 
fact is accidental, for I never heard it I have not seen 
those verses on Colonel Despard: I do not read any 
newspapers. Are they short to copy without much 
trouble ^ I should like to see them. 

I just send you a few rhymes from my play, tim only 
rhymes in it. A forest liver gives an account of his 
amusements:— 

What sports have you in the forest ? 

Not many,—some few,—as thus, 

To see the sun to bed, to see him rise, 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bauds of sleep that bound hitu ; 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him ; etc. 

I love to anticipate charges of unoriginality: tlic fii-Ht 
line is almost Shakspeare’s:— 

To have my love to bed and to ariHe.*^ 

A Muisimmer Mghi*s 

I think there is a sweetness in the versificati(m not 
unlike some rhymes in that exquisite play, and tlie last 
line but three is yours : 

** An eye 

That met the gaze, or turn’d it knew not why.** 

Mommund*^ 

I shall anticipate all my play, and have nothing to 
show you. An idea for Leviathan: Commentators on 
Job have been puzzled to find out a meaning for Levia¬ 
than. ’Tis a whale, say some ^ a crocodile, say others. 
In my simple conjecture, Leviathan is neither more 
nor less than the Lord Mayor of London for the time 
being. 
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Rosamund sells well in London, malgrd the non-reviewal 
of it. I sincerely wish you better health, and better 
health to Edith. Kind remembrances to her. 

0. Lamb. 

My sister Mary was never in better health or spirits 
than now. 


To ROBERT LLOYD. 

Letter XLIX.] Sejptember 1799. 

My dear Robert—I suppose by this time you have 
returned from Worcester with Uncle Kehemiah. You 
neglected to inform me whether Charles is yet at Birm. 
I have heard here that he is returned to Cambridge. 
Give him a gentle tap on the shoulder to remind him 
how truly acceptable a letter from him would be. I have 
nothing to write about. 

Thomson remains with me. He is perpetually getting 
into mental vagaries. He is in LOVE ! and tosses and 
tumbles about in his bed like a man in a barrel of 
spikes. He is more sociable, but I am heartily sick of 
his domesticating with me \ he wants so many sympathies 
of mine, and I want his, that we are daily declining into 
cvvility, I shall bo truly glad when he is gone. I jGbnd 
’tis a dangerous experiment to grow too familiar. Some 
natures cannot bear it without converting into indifference. 
I know but one Being that I could ever consent to live 
perpetually with, and that is Robert. But Robert must 
go whither prudence and paternal regulations indicate a 
way. I shall not soon forget you—do not fear that— 
nor grow cool towards Robert. My not writing is no 
proof of these disloyalties. Perhaps I am unwell, or 
vexed, or spleen’d, or something, when I should otherwise 
write. 

Assure Charles of my unalterable affection, and present 
my warmest wishes for his and Sophia’s happiness. How 
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goes on Priscilla 1 I am much pleasetl with hia Poems 
in the Anthology—One in Particular. The other is a 
kind and no doubt just tribute to Eobort and Olivia, but 
I incline to opinion that these domestic addreasi^a bIiouM 
not always be made public. I have, I know, more than 
once exposed my own secretest foclinga of that nature, 
but I am sorry that I did. Nino out of ten readers 
laugh at them. When a man dies haivini^ the name of 
a great author behind him, any imj)ul)liHluHl relieks which 
let one into his domestic retirements are greiulily gathered 
up, which in his lifetime, and before bis lame had ripened, 
would by many be conBidered as impin-tinont. But if 
Eobert and his sister were gratify’d with seeing their 
brother’s heart in Print, let the rest of the world go hang. 
They may prefer the remaining trumpm-y of the An¬ 
thology. All I mean to say is, I tliink I penaavo an 
indelicacy in thus exposing one’s virtuous feedings to 
criticism. But of delicacy Charles is at least as true a 
judge as myself. 

Pray request him to let mo somehow have a sight of 
his novel. I declined offering it here for sale, for good 
reasons as I thought—being unknown to BookHollers, 
and not made for making bargains; but for that rtaison 
I am not to be punished with not seeing the bo(»k. 

I shall count it a kindness if Chaa. will send me the 
manuscript, which shall certainly be returned. 

[The remainder of this letter has been torn off ] 


To BOBEET SOUTHEY. 

Lettee L.] Odohr 1790. 

Dear Southey—I have but just got your letter, being 
returned from Herts, where I have passed a few red-letter 
days with much pleasure. I would dcscril>e tlio county 
to you, as you have done by Devonshire; but alas I I am 
a poor pen at that same. I could tell you of an old 
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house with a tapestry bedroom, the “ Judgment of Solo¬ 
mon” composing one panel, and “Actseon spying Diana 
naked ” the other. I could tell of an old marble hall, 
with Hogarth’s prints, and the Roman Csesars in marble 
hung round. I could tell of a wilderness, and of a village 
church, and where the bones of my honoured grandam lie ; 
but there are feelings which refuse to be translated, sulky 
aborigines, which will not be naturalised in another soil. 
Of this nature are old family faces, and scenes of infancy. 

I have given your address, and the books you want, 
to the Arclies; they will send them as soon as they can 
get them, but they do not seem quite familiar to their 
names. I have seen Gebor! Gebor aptly so denominated 
from Geborish, quasi Gibberish, But Gebor hath some 
lucid intervals. I remember darkly one beautiful simile 
veiled in uncouth phrases about the youngest daughter 
of the Ark. I shall have nothing to communicate, I 
fear, to the Anthology. You shall have some fragments 
of my play, if you desire them; but I think I would 
rather print it whole. Have you seen it, or shall I lend 
you a copy 1 I want your opinion of it. 

I must get to business; so farewell. My kind re¬ 
membrances to Edith. 0. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MAHNIITG. 

Lbtteb LI.] Decemler 28, 1799. 

Dear Manning—Having suspended my correspondence 
a decent interval, as knowing that even good things may 
be taken to satiety, a wish cannot but recur to learn 
whether you be still well and happy. Do all things con¬ 
tinue in the state I left them in Cambridge ? 

Do your night parties still flourish ? and do you con¬ 
tinue to bewilder your company with your thousand faces, 
running down through all the keys of idiotism (like Lloyd 
over his perpetual harpsichord), from the smile and the 
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glimmer of half-sense and quarter-sense, to the grin and 
hanging lip of Betty Foy’s own Johnny! And does the 
face-dis'solving curfew sound at twelve! How unlike the 
great originals were your petty terrors in the postscript 1 
not fearful enough to make a fairy shudder, or a Jilli- 
putian fine lady, eight months full of child, miscarry. 
Yet one of them, which had more beast than the rest, I 
thought faintly resembled 07i€ of your brutifications. But, 
seriously, I long to see your own honest Manning-face 
again. I did not mean a pun,—your face, you 

will he apt to say, I know your wicked will to pun, I 
cannot now write to Lloyd and you too; so you must 
convey as much interesting intelligence as this may con¬ 
tain, or he thought to contain, to him and Sophia, with 
my dearest love and remembrances. 

By the by, I think you and Sophia both incorrect with 
regard to the title of the play^ Allowing your objetdion 
(which is not necessaiy, as prido may be, and is in rcid 
life often, cured by misfortunes not directly originating 
from its own acts, as Jeremy Taylor will tell you a 
naughty desire is sometimes sent to cure it; I know you 
read these practical divines) —but allowing your olyec- 
tioD, does not the betraying of his father’s secret directly 
spring from pride!—from the pride of wine, and a l\di 
heart, and a proud over-stepping of the ordimiry rules of 
morality, and contempt of the prejudices of mankind, 
which are not to bind superior souls—as trmt in ihr 
matter of secrets all ties of bloody etc. etc;., keeping of pro- 
mises, the feeble mind’s religion, binding our rnonimp 
knowledge to the performance of what Imt nigMs ignor¬ 
ance —does he not prate, that Great ^Spirits*^ 

must do more than die for their friend 1 Does ne)t the 
pride of wine incite him to display some evitlance. of 
Mendship, which its own irregularity shall make great! 
This I know, that I meant his punisliment not alone to 
be a cure for his daily and habitual pride, but tim direct 
consequence and appropriate punishment of a particular 
act of pride. 
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If you do not understand it so, it is my fault in not 
explaining my meaning. 

I have not seen Coleridge since, and scarcely expect 
to see him,—perhaps he has been at Cambridge. 

Need I turn over to blot a fresh clean half-sheet, 
merely to say, what I hope you are sure of without my 
repeating it, that I would have you consider me, dear 
Manning, Your sincere friend, 

0. Lamb. 

Lrtteb LTL] December 1799. 

Dear Manning—The particular kindness, even up to 
a degree of attachment, which I have experienced from 
you, seems to claim some distinct acknowledgment on 
my part. I could not content myself with a bare remem¬ 
brance to you, convoyed in some letter to Lloyd. 

Will it be agreeable to you, if I occasionally recruit 
your memory of me, which must else soon fade, if you 
consider the brief intercourse we have had. I am not 
likely to prove a troublesome correspondent. My scrib¬ 
bling days are past. I shall have no sentiments to com¬ 
municate, but as they spring up from some living and 
worthy occasion. 

I look forward with great pleasure to the performance 
of your promise, tliat wo should meet in London early in 
the ensuing year. The century must needs commence 
auspiciously for me, that brings with it Manning’s friend¬ 
ship, as an earnest of its after gifts. 

I should have written before, but for a troublesome 
inflammation in one of my eyes, brought on by night 
travelling with the coach windows sometimes up. 

What more I have to say shall be reserved for a letter 
to Lloyd. I must not prove tedious to you in my first 
outset, lest I should afifright you by my ill-judged 
loquacity. 

I am, yours most sincerely, 0. Lamb. 



CHAPTER 11 

1800-1809. 

LETTERS TO COLERIDGE, MANNING, AND OTHERS. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Lettee LIIL] Jdimiry 2, IROO. 

Dear Coleridge —Now I write, I cannot miss this 
opportunity of acknowledging the obligations myself, and 
the readers in general of that luminous paper, the Momr 
ing Fost, are under to you for the very novel and excpiisite 
manner in which you combined political witli grammatical 
science in your yesterday’s dissertation on Mr. Wyndham’s 
unhappy composition. It must have been tho d(3ath-blow 
to that ministry. I expect Pitt and Grenville to resign. 
More especially the delicate and Cottrollian grace with 
which you officiated, with a ferula for a white wand, m 
gentleman usher to the word “ also,” which it seems did 
not know its place. 

I expect Manning of Cambridge in town to-night. 
Will you fulfil your promise of meeting him at my house 1 
He is a man of a thousand. Give me a line to say what 
day, whether Saturday, Sunday, Monday, etc., and if 
Sara and the Philosopher can come. I am afraid if I 
did not at intervals call upon you, I should never see you. 
But I forget, the affairs of the nation engross your time 
and your mind. 

Farewell C. L. 
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To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letter LIY.] February 18, 1800. 

Dear Manning—Olivia is a good girl, and if you turn 
to my letter you will liiul that this very plea you set up 
to vindicate Lloyd, I had made use of as a reason why 
he should inwer have employed Olivia to make a copy of 
such a letter!—a letter I could not have sent to my 

Enemy’s B-if aho had thought proper to seek me in 

the way of marriage. But you see it in one view, I in 
another. Best you merry iti your opinion 1 Opinion is a 
species of property; and though I am always desirous to 
share with my friend to a (jertain extent, I shall ever like 
to k(‘.ep some ttaud-n, and some property, properly my own. 
Some day, Manning, when wo meet, substituting Corydon 
and lair Amaryllis for Charles Lloyd and Mary Hayes, 
we will discuss together this question of moral feeling, 
“ In what cases, and how far, sincerity is a virtue I 
do not mean Truth, a good Olivia-like creature, God 
bless her, who, meaning no oflcnco, is always ready to 
give an anawtT wlum she is asked why she did so and so; 
but a eta*taiu h)rward-talking half-brother of hers. Sin¬ 
cerity, that amphibious gentleman, who is so ready to perk 
up his obnoxious sentiments unasked into your notice, 
as Mi<laH would his ears into your face, uncalled for. But 
I despair of doing anything by a letter in the way of ex¬ 
plaining or coming to explanations. A good wish, or a pun, 
or a piece of secret history, may be well enough that way 
conveyed ; nay, it has been known, that intelligence of a 
ttirkoy hath been cumveyed by that medium, without much 
ambiguity. Godwin I am a good deal pleased with. He 
is a very well-behaved, decent man ,• nothing very brilliant 
about him or imposing, as you may suppose; quite another 
guess sort of gentleman from what your anti-jacobin 
Christians imagine him. I was well pleased to find he 
has neither horns nor claws; quite a tame creature, I 
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Public affairs—except as they touch upon me, and so 
turn into private,—I cannot whip up my mind to feel 
any interest in. I grieve, indeed, that War, and ITature, 
and Mr. Pitt, that hangs up in Lloyd’s best parlour, 
should have conspired to call up three necessaries, simple 
commoners as our fathers knew them, into the upper 
house of luxuries; bread, and beer, and coals, Manning. 
But as to Franco and Frenchmen, and the Abbd Si^yes 
and his constitutions, I cannot make these present times 
present to mo. I read histories of the past, and I live in 
them ; although, to abstmet senses, they are far less 
momentous than the noises which keep Europe awake. 
I am reading Ilidory of his oxm Times, Did 

you ever read that garrulous, pleasant history ? He tells 
his story like an old man past political service, bragging 
to his sons on winter evenings of the part he took in 
public transactions, when his “ old cap was new.” Full 
of scandal, which all true history is. Ho palliatives; 
but all the stark wickedness, that actually gives the 
momentum to national actors. Quito the prattle of age, 
and out-lived importance. Truth and sincerity staring 
out upon you per|)etually in alto relievo. Himself a party 
man—ho makes you a party man. Hone of the cursed 
philosophical ilumeiau indifference, so cold, and unnatural, 
and inhuman ! Hone of the cursed Gibbonian fine writ¬ 
ing, 80 fine and composite I Hone of Dr. Bobertson’s 
periods with three memlKjrs. Hone of Mr. Eoscoe’s sage 
remarks, all bo ajiposite, and coming in so clover, lest the 
reader should have had the trouble of drawing an infer¬ 
ence. Burnet’s good old prattle I can bring present to 
my mind: I can make the revolution present to me: the 
French revolution, by a converse perversity in my nature, 
I fling as far from me. To quit this tiresome subject, 
and to relieve you from two or three dismal yawns, which 
I hear in spirit, I here conclude my more than commonly 
obtuse letter, dull, up to the dulncss of a Dutch com¬ 
mentator on Shakspearo. 

My love to Lloyd and to Sophia. 


0. L. 
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charming girl—full of feeling, and thinner than she was; 

but I have net time to fall in love. 

Mary presentB iier general compliments. She keeps 
in fine health. 

Huzza boys ! and down with the Atheists ! 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Lkttbe LVII.] Mmj 12, 1800. 

My dear Oolerid|,^e—I don’t know why I write, 
except from the propensity which misery has to tell her 
griefs. Hetty died on Friday night, about eleven o’clock, 
after eight days’ illness, Maiy, in consequence of fatigue 
and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and I was obliged to 
remove her y(‘Hterday. I am left alone in a house with 
nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep me company. 
To-morrow I bury her, and then I shall be quite alone, 
with nothing but a cat, to remind me that the house has 
been full of living beings like myself. My heart is quite 
sunk, and I don’t know whore to look for relief. Mary 
will get better again, but her constantly being liable to 
such relapseH is drtuMlful; nor is it the least of our evils 
that her case and all our story is so well known around 
UB. Wo are in a manner marked. Excuse my troubling 
you, but I have nol) 0 (iy by mo to speak to me. I slept 
out hist night, not being able to endure the change and 
tho atillnt*88; but I did not sleep well, and I must come 
back to my own lm\. I am going to try and got a friend 
to come and be with me to-morrow. I am completely 
shipwnicke,d. My heatl is quite bad. I almost wish 
that Mary were dead. God bless you! Love to Sara 
and Hartley. 0, Lamb. 

Monday. 
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To THOMAS MANNING-. 

Lettee LYIIL] 17) ISOO. 

Dear Manning—I am quite out of spirits, and feel as 
if I should never recover them. But why should not 
this pass awayl I am foolish, but judge of me by my 
situation. Our servant is dead, and my sister is ill— 
so ill as to make a removal to a place of couhncment 
absolutely necessary. I have been left alone in a Iiouse 
where but ten days since living beings were, and noises 
of life were heard. I have made the experiment and 
find I cannot bear it any longer. Last night I went to 
sleep at White’s, with whom I am to be until I can find 
a settlement. I have given up my house, and must look 
out for lodgings. I expect Mary will get better before 
many weeks are gone,—but at present I feel my daily 
and hourly prop has fallen from me. I totter and stagger 
with weakness, for nobody can supply her plac^o to me. 
White has all Mndness, but not eywjpatliy, Lloyd, 
my only correspondent, you except, is a good Being, but 
a weak one. I know not where to look but to you. If 
you will suffer me to weary your shoulders with part of 
my Burthen, I shall write again to let you know how I 
go on. Meantime a letter from you would be a consider¬ 
able relief to me.—Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

0. L. 

Lettee LIX.] [Before Jitm] 1800. 

Dear Manning—I feel myself unable to thank you 
sufficiently for your kind letter. It was doubly accept¬ 
able to me, both for the choice poetry and the kind 
honest prose which it contained. Ifc was just such a 
letter as I should have expected from Manning. 

I am in much better spirits than when I wrote last, 
I have had a very eligible offer to lodge with a frieiid ir 
town. He will have rooms to let at Midsummer; by 
which time I hope my sister will be well enough to join 
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me. It is a great object to me to live in town, where 
we shall be much more py'imte, and to quit a house and 
a neighbourhood where poor Mary’s disorder, so frequently 
recurring, has made us a sort of marked people. We 
can be nowhere private except in the midst of London. 
We slndl bo in a family where we visit very frequently; 
only my landlord and I have not yet come to a conclusion. 
He has a partner to consult I am still on the tremble, 
for I do not know where we could go into loddngs that 
would not be, in many respects, highly exceptionable. 
Only God send Maiy well again, and I hope all will be 
well 1 The prospect, such as it is, has made me quite 
happy. I have just time to tell you of it, as I know it 
will give you plciisure.—Farewell. 0. Lamb. 

To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

LErrKii LX.] Jnm 22, 1800. 

l^y some fatality, unusual with me, I have mislaid 
the list of lu)oks which you want. Can you, from 
memory, easily supply me with another? 

I conft'sa to Statius and I detained him wilfully, out 
of a rever(mt r(‘gard to your style. Statius, they tell 
me, is turgid. As to that other Latin book, since you 
know neither its name nor subject, your wants (I crave 
leave to a|>prclu'ml) cannot he veiy urgent. Meanwhile, 
dream that it is one of the lost Decades of Livy, 

Your partiality to mo Im led you to form an erroneous 
opinion m to the measure of delight you suppose me to 
take in obliging. Pray be careful that it spread no 
further. ’Tie one of those heresies that is very pregnant. 
Pray rest more satislied with the portion of learning 
which you have got, and disturb my peaceful ignorance 
as little as possible with such sort of commissions. 

Did you never observe an appearance well known by 
the name of the man in the moon? Some scandalous 
old maids have sot on foot a report that it is Endymion. 
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Your theory about the first awkward step a man 
makes being the consequence of learning to dance, is not 
universal. We have known many youths bred up at 
Christ's, who never learned to dance, yet the world 
imputes to them no very graceful motions. I remember 
there was little Hudson, the immortal precentor of St. 
Paul's, to teach us our quavers; but, to the best of my 
recollection, there was no master of motions when we 
were at Christ’s.—Farewell, in haste. 0. L. 

To EGBERT LLOYD. 

Letter LXI.] July % 1800. 

Dear Robert—My mind has been so barren and idle 
of late, that I have done nothing. I have receivcnl many 
a summons from you, and have repeatedly sat down to 
write, and broke off from despair of sending you anything 
worthy your acceptance. I have had such a deadncHs 
about me. Man delights not me nor woman neither. I im¬ 
pute it in part, or altogether, to the stupefying effect which 
continued fine weather has upon me. I want some rains, 
or even snow and intense cold winter nights, to bind mo to 
my habitation, and make me value it as a home—a sacred 
character which it has not attained with me hitherto. I 
cannot read or write when the sun shines : I can only walk. 

I must tell you that, since I wrote last I have been 
two days at Oxford, on a visit (long put off) to Gutch's 
family (my landlord). I was much gratified with the 
Colleges and Libraries and what else of Oxford I could 
see in so short a time. In the All Souls’ Libraiy is a 
fine head of Bishop Taylor, which was one great inducci- 
ment to my Oxford visit. In the Bodleian are many 
Portraits of illustrious Dead, the only species of painting 
I value at a farthing. But an indubitable good Portrait 
of a great man is worth a pilgrimage to go and see. 
Gutch's family is a very fine one, consisting of well-grown 
sons and daughters, and all likely and well-favour'd. 
What is called a Happy family—that is, according to my 
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interpretation, a numerous assemblage of young men and 
women, all fond of each other to a certain degree, and all 
happy together, but where the very number forbids any 
two of tliem to get close enough to each other to share 
secrets and be friejuh. That close intercourse can only 
exist (commonly, I think,) in a family of two or three. 

I do not envy large families. The fraternal affection by 
diffusion and multi-participation is ordinarily thin and 
weak. They don’t get near enough to each other. 

I expected to have had an account of Sophia’s being 
brought to bed before this time; but I remain in con¬ 
fidence that you will send me the earliest news. I hope 
it will be happy. 

Coleridge is settled at Keswick, so that the probability 
is that he will be once again united with your Brother. 
Such men as he and Wordsworth would exclude solitude 
in the Hebrides or Thule. 

Pray have you seen the N(‘,w Edition of Burns, includ¬ 
ing his posthumous works ^ I want very much to get a 
sight of it, but cannot afford to buy it, my Oxford Journey, 
though very moderate, having pared away all superfluities. 

Will you ac(‘,cpt of this short letter, accompanied with 
professions of deepest regard for you Yours unalterably, 

0. Lamb. 

To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Lkttkr LXII.] August 6 , 1800. 

Dear Coleridge—I have taken to-day, and delivered to 
L. and Co., Imprimu: your books, viz., throe ponderous 
German dic^tionaries, one volume (I can find no more) of 
German and French ditto, sundry other German books 
unbound, as you loft them, Pereas Andent Poetry, and 
one volume of AndersorCs Poets. I specify them, that 
you may not lose any. Secundo: a dressing-gown (value, 
ffvepence) in which you used to sit and look like a con¬ 
jurer, when you were translating Wallenstein. A case of 
two razors, and a shaving-box and strap. This it has 
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cost me a severe struggle to part with. They are in a 
brown-paper parcel, which also contains sundry papers 
and poems, sermons, some few Epic Poems,—one about 
Cain and Abel, which came from Poole, et(‘.. etc., and 
also your tragedy; with one or two small German books, 
and that drama in which Got-fader performs. Tertio: a 
small oblong box containing all your letters, collected 
from all your waste papers, and which fill tlie said little 
box. AU other waste papers, which I jtidged worth 
sending, are in the paper parcel aforesaid. But you %vill 
find all your letters in the box by themselves. Thus 
have I discharged my conscience and my lumber-room of 
all your property, save and except a folio entitled TpreWs 
Bibliotheca Politica, which you used to learn your politics 
out of when you wrote for the Post, mutatu mutandh, i.e., 
applying past inferences to modem data. I retain that, 
because I am sensible I am very deficient in thcj politics 
myself j and I have tom up (don’t be angry, waste paper 
has risen forty per cent., and I can’t afford to l)uy it) all 
Buonapartds Letters, Arthur Young's Treatise on Com, 
and one or two more light-armed infantry, which I 
thought better suited the flippancy of London discussion 
than the dignity of Keswick thinking. Mary says you 
will be in a passion about them, when you come to miss 
them; but you must study philosophy. Eead Albertm 
Magnus de Chartis Amissis five times over after phle¬ 
botomising,—’tis Burton’s recipe,—and then be angry 
with an absent friend if you can. 

Sara is obscure. Am I to understand by her letter, 
that she sends a hiss to Eliza Buckingham 1 I’ray toll 
your wife that a note of interrogation on the Buperscription 
of a letter is highly ungrammatical: she proposes writing 
my name Lamhe ? Lamb is quite enougL I have luul 
the Anthology, and like only one thing in it, Zewii; but 
of that the last stanza is detestable, the rest moat ex™ 
quisite : the epithet enviable would dash the fmt‘8t poem. 
For God’s sake (I never was more serious) don’t make 
me ridiculous any more by terming me gentlo»hoarted in 
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print, or do it in better verses. It did well enoiigh five 
years ago when I came to see you, and was moral coxcomb 
enough at the time you wrote the lines, to feed upon such 
epithets; but, besides that, the moaning of “gentle” is 
equivocal at best, and almost always means poor-spirited; 
the very quality of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile 
trumpetings. My se7itim€M is long since vanished. I 
hope my virtues have done sucking, I can scarce think 
but you me^int it in joke. I hope you did, for I should 
be jishamed to believe that you could think to gratify me 
by such praise, fit only to be a cordial to some green-sick 
sonneteer. 

I have hit off the following in imitation of old English 
poetry, which, I imagine, I am a dab at. The measure 
is unmeasurable,' but it most resembles that beautiful 
ballad, the “ Old and Young Courtierand in its feature 
of taking the extrtnnes of two situations for just parallel, 
it resembles the old poetry certainly. If I could but 
stretch out the circumstances to twelve more verses, i.e., 
if I had as much genius as the writer of that old song, I 
think it would be excellent. It was to follow an imita- 
tion of Burton in prose, which you have not seen. But 
fate “and wisest Stewart” say No. 

I can send you 200 pens and six quires of paper 
immedmtdy, if they will answer the carriage by coach. 
It would 1)0 foolish to pack up cum muLtis lihris et 
cceteris; they would all spoil I only wait your commands 
to coach them. I would pay five-and-forty thousand 
carriages to r(iad W.^s tragedy, of which I have heard so 
much and seen so little—only what I saw at Stowey. 
Pray give me an order in writing on Longman for 
Lyrical Ballads, I have the first volume, and, truth to 
tell, six shillings is a broad shot. I cram all I can in, to 
save a multiplying of letters,—those pretty comets with 
swinging tails. 

I’ll just {‘.rowd in, God bless you! 0. Lamb. 

Wednesday night 
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To THOMAS MANNING. 

Lbttee LXIIL] Auffust 1800. 

Dear Manning—I am going to ask a fiivoiir oi* you, 
and am at a loss how to do it in the most delicate 
manner. For this purpose I have been looking into 
Pliny’s Letters, who is noted to have had the best grace 
in begging of all the ancients (I read him in the eh‘gant 
translation of Mr. Melmoth), but not tinding any ease 
there exactly similar with mine, I am constrained to beg 
in my own barbarian way. To come to the i)oint then, 
and hasten into the middle of tilings : have you a copy 
of your Algebra to give away*? I do not ask it for 
myself; I have too much reverence for the Bhujk Arts 
ever to approach thy circle, illustrious Trisnu^gist 1 Ihit 
that worthy man, and excellent poet, George Dyer, 
made me a visit yesternight, on puriiose to borrow one; 
supposing, rationally enough, I must say, that you had 
made me a present of one before this; the omission of 
which I take to have proceeded only from negligence ; 
but it is a fault. I could lend him no assistance. You 
must know he is just now diverted from tlie pursuit of 
the Bell Letters by a paradox, which he has heard 
his friend Frend (that learned mathematician) maintain, 
that the negative quantities of mathcmaticianB were 
merce nugee, things scarcely in rerum natter'd, and smack” 
ing too much of mystery for gentlemen of Mr. Frend’H 
clear Unitarian capacity. However, the dispute once 
set a-going, has seized violently on George’s pericraniclc ; 
and it is necessary for his health that he should speedily 
come to a resolution of his doubts. He goes about 
teasing his friends with his new mathematics : he oven 
frantically talks of purchasing Manning’s Algebra, which 
shows him far gone; for, to my knowledge, he has not 
been master of seven shillings a good time. George’s 
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pockets and —’s brain are two things in nature which 
do not abhor a vacuum. . . . Kow, if you could step in, 
in this trembling suapense of his reason, and he should 
find on Saturday morning, lying for him at the Porter’s 
Lodge, Olifibrd’s Inn (his safest address). Manning’s 
Algebra, with a neat manuscription in the blank leaf, 
running thus “ From the Author,” it might save his 
wits, and restore the unhappy author to those studies of 
poetry and criticism wdiich are at present suspended, to 
the infinite regret of the whole literary world. ]7.B ,— 
Dirty backs, snuuired leaves, and dogs’ ears, will be 
rather a recommendation than otherwise. Ho 

must have the lK)ok jib soon as possible, or nothing can 
withhold him from madly purcluising the book on tick. 
, . . Then shall we see him sweetly restored to the 
chair of Longinus-—to dictate in smooth and modest 
phrase the laws of verse ; to prove that Theocritus 
first introduced the Pastoral, and Virgil and Pope brought 
it to its perfection; tlmt (iray and Mason (who always 
hunt in couples in George’s brain) have shown a great 
deal of poetical firt? in tlicir lyric poetry ; that Aristotle’s 
rules are not to bt^ servilely followed, which George has 
shown to liave imposed great shackles upon modem 
genius. His poems, I find, are to consist of two vols.— 
reaaonaldo o(;tavo; and a third book will exclusively 
contain (iriticisms, in whic.li he assorts he has gone pretty 
deeply into tlu'. laws of blank verse and rhyme—epic 
poetry, dramatic and |)ji8toral ditto—all wliich is to 
come out betbre UhristmtiH. But, above all, he has 
tomJied most deeply upm tlui Drama, (iornparing the 
Etiglish witlj the modern German stage, their merits and 
defects. Apprehemding that his studies (not to mention 
his iurn^ which I tak(* to In^ ehietly towards the lyrical 
pm^try) hardly (puilified him for these disquisitions, I 
modestly im|uired what plays he had read 'I I found by 
George’s reply that he had read Shaks|Hnu'e, but that 
was a good while since: he calls him a great but irregular 
genius, which I think to Im^ an original and jtist remark. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ben Joiison, Shirley, 
Marlowe, Ford, and the worthies of Dodsley’s Collection 
—he confessed he had read none of them, but professed 
his intention of looking through them all, so as to be 
able to touch upon them in his book So Shakspeare, 
Otway, and I believe Eowe, to whom he was naturally 
directed by Johnson’s Lives, and these not read lately, 
are to stand him in stead of a general knowledge of the 
subject. God bless his dear absurd head ! 

By the by, did I not write you a letter with some¬ 
thing about an invitation in it 1 But let that piiss; I 
suppose it is not agreeable. 

N,B ,—It would not be amiss if you were to accom¬ 
pany your present with a dissertation on negative 
quantities. C. L. 

Letter LXIY.] 1800. 

George Dyer is an Archimedes, and an Ai-chimagua, 
and a Tycho Brahe, and a Copernicus; and thou art the 
darling of the Nine, and midwife to their wandering babe 
also ! We take tea with that learned poet and critic ou 
Tuesday night, at half-past five, in his neat library. The 
repast will be light and Attic, with criticism. If tliou 
couldst contrive to wheel up thy dear carcass on the 
Monday, and after dining with us on tripe, calves’ kid¬ 
neys, or whatever else the Cornucopia of St. Glare may 
be willing to pour out on the occasion, might wt. not 
adjourn together to the Heathen’s—thou with thy Black 
Back, and I with some innocent volume of the Bell 
Letters, Shenstone, or the like: it would make him wash 
his old flannel gown (that has not been washed to my 
knowledge since it has been his —Oh the long time.!) 
with tears of joy. Thou shouldst settle his scruples and 
unravel his cobwebs, and sponge off the sad stuff that 
weighs upon his dear wounded pia mater. Thou shouldst 
restore light to his eyes, and him to his friends and the 
public. Parnassus should shower her civic crowns u|)ou 
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theo for saving tiu^ wits of a citizen ! I thought 1 saw a 
lucid interval in George tlu‘. other night; ho broke in 
upon my studioii just at tea-time, and brought with him 
Dr, Anderaon, an ohl gentleman who ties his breeches’ 
knees with packtliread, and iMwtstB that ho has btam dis¬ 
appointed l)y ministers. Tlie Doetor wanted to H(*e me / 
for I being a Poet, hej thought I might furnish him witli 
a copy of verses to suit his AtjrintUural Mwjiuhie, The 
Doctor, in tlu‘ course of the conversation, mentioned a 
poem calle.d the ** Kpigoniad/’ by one \Vilki{^, an epic 
poem, in which tluTc is not one toh*rable good liiu^ all 
through, but every imndent and B|H‘eeh borrowed from 
Homer. George had Iveeu sitting inatttmtive, setuuingly, 
to what was going on ' hatching of negative (pmntities ^ 
when, suddenly, tlie name of \m ohl fritmd Homer stung 
his j)ericranickB, and, jumjnng up, ht* bcggial to know 
where he could meet with Wilkie’s W(»rks. It w^as a 
curious fa(*t, he said, that tlu^n* shotdd bt? such an c*pi(^ 
poem and be not know of it; anti he nimt gt't a copy of 
it, as be wtm going to totich prtdiy dta*ply upon the 
subject of the Kpitv and he was sure then^ muKt be some 
things gfHKi i!i a pr>em of HODO lines I I was pleased 
with this transient return of his reason anti rtanirrenco to 
his old ways of thinking: it gave mtt gn*at lu>|a*B of a 
recovery, which nothing btit your book am completely 
insure. Pray comt^ on Monday, if you m«, and stay 
your own time. 1 have a gtHsl large room with two 
bods in it, in the hatulHomest of whitdi thou shalt repose 
a-nighta, anti drciun of Spheroidt^s. I hope you will 
underetanti by the iioimenHC of this letter that I am not 
melancholy at the thoughts of thy etnifmg: I thought it 
necessary fwltl thin, luswise ytm l(»ve prt'omion. Take 
notice that our stay at Dyer’s will imt (exceed eight 
o’clock ; aft4‘r whitdi tmr pursuils will be our own. Ilut 
indeed I Hunk a little recrtaition among the Hell 
and poetry will do you some servitui In tins interval oi 
severer studiei. 1 hcjpe we shall fidly discusa with 

George I>yer what ! have never yet heard done U) my 
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satisfaction, the reason of Dr. Johnson’s malevolent stric¬ 
tures on the higher species of the Ode. 


Letter LXV.] [Angud 9, 1800.] 

Dear Manning—I suppose you have heard of Sophia 
Lloyd’s good fortune, and paid the customary compli¬ 
ments to the parents. Heaven keep the new-horn infant 
from star blasting and moon blasting, from epilepsy, 
marasmus, and the devil 1 May he live to see many 
days, and they good ones; some friends, and they pretty 
regular correspondents! with as much wit and wisdom 
as will eat their bread and cheese together under a poor 
roof without quarrelling ! as much goiMness as will earn 
heaven. Here I must leave off, my benedictory powers 
failing me. 

And now, when shall I catch a glimpse of your lionest 
face-to-face countenance again?—your fmo dogmatical 
sceptical face by punch-light ? Oh ! one gliuipso of the 
human face, and shake of the hmnau hand, is better than 
whole reams of this cold, thin correspondence; yea, of 
more worth than all the letters that have sweated the 
fingers of sensibility, from Madame S^vign^ and Balzac 
to Sterne and Shenstone. 

Coleridge is settled with his wife and the young 
philosopher at Keswick, with the Wordsworths. Tluty 
have contrived to spawn a new volume of lyricM ballads, 
which is to see the light in about a month, and causes 
no little excitement in the litei^ary world. Ccorge Dyer 
too, that good-natured heathen, is more than nine months 
gone with his twin volumes of ode, pastoral, sonnet, elegy, 
Spenserian, Horatian, Akensidish, and Masonic verse. 
Clio prosper the birth ! it will be twelve shillings out of 
somebody’s pocket. I find he means to exclude “per¬ 
sonal satire,” so it appears by his truly original advertise¬ 
ment. Well, Grod put it into the hearts of the English 
gentry to come in shoals and subsciibe to his poems, for 



Tti MAN’NIKU. i:iil 

He JU‘V«‘r put ;i kiiitii'r heart in!*» llrJi nf mail ihaf} 
Georg«‘ 1 ! 

How fairwrll, h»r tiintier ia iit lauai. Cl h. 


LkTTEeLXVL] Ju;u.iflt. I.HlO. 

My <h'Hr im':h*y laiuiliar hit*-'t far 

nic to enliir to t’.iiehriO-.-e 0.**^ if <*nr *■! hr.iVeit’i 
Hibilitie.% *.ll n:i, v\rn if «'aii wurk 

iiutliiu^ whifii iiitpliri u neli’iiai}. I ran fxpbiti 
tluH by ti’llinjt yuu fhaf I am rie,t.v,;r-.t i-. ,|'* .fanblr •iiny 
(thU licit weaflier !) tbr a man ubn baa laUre .rlviiijfajfr' 
of thin very weaflo-r f?* a?a! a«Ht| in “ ,i:rrrji 

mtreat:-’” all tlie niMioh i>i' Ananrf. 

Bat fur y»ai In r.tiim tu laoulun in,'4**44 * tr-n ir n|H.|i 
it, rcA'olve it. vaat it abnut in vnur mui4. I |}..*.\r' a U’4 
ut your eomuumd. Van rhal! 4nnk rum, brjunlv, Ki*u, 
ac|Uiovitii\ u »|U«*luiU4h, “r whi-.krv a' ni.L'hfi , !in4 |br the 
afteruliiiner trirk, I Imvr I'i-bf ,if ^^muiw pul, 

wliicli, malheiimtieall> 4ivi4ri!, I* pir rur-ry tlay 

you Ktay, |irnvi4e4 ynu rtay r. Wrrk. Ifrar Jt.»!in 
Miltou Miuiti 


“ l,*U KnrltU rr?if 4S4«l 

And tdwnviirre, 


Al’rlslujii-slr'i 

/'u-rnfy U’jf## *S»W5Jrl 


\\1mt ||»*||! 4uiU lt,rUl ® air I 

CU Attir lA'iti', ■* nsaf tiw 

'fa \mir IIh’ Inir nairliM. mlUil 

WfU-yir UiiiaMi aU .4ii4 

ludptti tlio' nrv full i«f t\m plraain^tt nr.iab’y. 

Vrai i'lU\ piitiiiiiD AlsumU)^; *" 

Think u|Hm it. i^wmv the puper, it r-i id! I Inite. 

t'. I a. Mil, 

^ We ffrlirmtly ililiir-i-, 

Ko il«ml4 ll« liW'0 alhelr-s I'i |. il %^iur. Ul IO'4», I'ftt 

do'itn* 
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To SAMUEL TAYLOE COLERIBGE. 

Lettee LXVIL] Augmt U, 1800. 

My head is playing all the times in the world, ringing 
such peals! It has just finished the “ Merry Christ 
Church Bells,” and absolutely is beginning “ Turn again, 
Whittington,” Buz, buz, buz, bum, bum, bum, wheeze, 
wheeze, wheeze, fen, fen, fen, tinky, tinky, tinky, cr^vmich. 
I shall certainly come to be condemned at last. I have 
been drinking too much for two days running. I find 
my moral sense in the last stage of a consumption, and 
my religion getting faint This is disheartening; but I 
trust the devil will not overpower me. In the miilst of 
this infernal larum, Conscience is barking and yelping iis 
loud as any of them. I have sat down to read over again 
your satire upon me in the An(hol(\q^^ and I think I do 
begin to spy out something like beauty and design in it. 
I perfectly accede to all your alterations, and only desire 
that you had cut deeper, when your hand w^ia in. 

In sober truth, I cannot see any great trutli in the 
little dialogue called “Blenheim.” It is rather novel and 
pretty, but the thought is very obvious and is but poor 
prattle, a thing of easy imitation. Paupet' tndt vukri 
et est. 

In the next edition of the Antholo^^ (which Pho‘l)U8 
avert, and those nine other wandering inaids also !) pltuwe 
to blot out “gentle-hearted,” and 8ul)stitut(‘, drunken 
dog, ragged head, scld-shavcn, odd-eyed, stuttming, or 
any other epithet which truly and properly belongs to 
the gentleman in question. And for Charles read Tom, 
or Bob, or Richard for mere delicuuiy. Hang you, I was 
beginning to forgive you, and believe in eanu‘Ht that the 
lugging in of my proper name was purely unintentional 
on your part, when looking back for further convi(;tion, 
stares me in the face, “Charles Lamb of the Itifila 
House” Now I am convinced it was all done in malice, 
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heaped s^wk-uptniaiifk, c*»ii»ru^i4Htrd, nmlm^ You 

dog! yom 14Ut |»4iKe «hall iu»t miw ym, I i,\vu I 
just ready to aekiitm'iedgr that thrrr in u t^unifthing 
unlike good pm^try in that u vhu luui mrt run into 

the unintelligihle iiimtraietiMU lit aiM»u! iln^ iiiaiuier of the 
Deity^s making^ spiritii |HTeinvr !ii.H proiioner. iUnl^ nor 
createtl thing alive can rri’ei\*- y hMiunir fruju nuch^thin 
ehowdiox attribufea. By th»’ ly» wbrn* tiiil yt»u pick im 
that seandaloiw piece of private bi-u^ry uhnut the angel 
and the Ducheiw of I H^von^hire 1 If it m a tictioa of 
own, wh.y truly it mm a very tnw /hr i/oa. 

1 do athriii, that ** m a %t*>ty bt^attfiful |HHn.u, J 

um in earnest wlien I piai .ed it, || ih»,Herib<*.H a Billy 
gpedc?a of one not the wi.ir.r4 *4' 7%‘re fore it 

tmnnot deeply atfert a tii ieut brat led udiui. Bui nuch 
imagery, «nch mmAiy, fcadi ilrlie.iey, and fiiudi verBificiv 
tion never gt»t into an AmLdi^oy BefMre. i tmi only 
sorry that the catwe of all the pa^iniMnafr^ eomplaint is 
not greater than the tritliiig citnutmtauee of Bnwti being 
out of tein|MT one day. eei tainly lum con¬ 

siderable tu’iginality, but sadly wants finishing. It jg 
m it is, one id' the very Ificd in the U»ok. Next to 
**Lewti*^ I like tlie *’ Uaven," which law a gtHui d<‘al of 
humour, I wnw pleasi^l ti» aee it again, for you once 
gent It me, and I liave he^t tln^ Irfter whirh eontaimulit. 
Now I am on the subject of AntliMlMgii»:?4^ I must nay I 
arn sorry tlu^ idt! piwtiind waiy law fallen into diareprite. 
The gentry whicli now Indiio sonnets are certfunly the 
legitimate iletictmdaiit-i -«f the anrirnt ebeplicrda The 
same iimfrring lin’c of ilescriptioin the ».ld family face, is 
vmildy continued in the lim^ Stone uf their ance.Htors' 
lalKium lire yet to Im finiiid in Allan llamfiiiy^fi and Jacob 
Tonsoifii *\!mce!hiiiirs. Ihit miHrelbmirs decaying, and 
the old piwtoral way riyitig t»f mere waul, their auccesaors 
(driven from thiir pali^rnal ficri'sl now imliiys nettle and 
lie U|Kin Miigiidiirs and Aiitlio!i^.iiies, race of men 

are imct»mmwiily iitlilideft pt eui^wntitifin. »Si*me of them 
are kloliduw, itntl ivornlii|* the Others deify 
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qualities, as Love, Friendship, Sensibility; or bare 
accidents, as Solitude. Grief and Melancholy have their 
respective altars and temples among them, m the 
heathens builded theirs to Mors, Febris, Pallor, etc. 
They all agree in ascribing a peculiar sanctity to the 
number 14. One of their own legislators afiirmeth, that 
whatever exceeds that number “ encroachetli upon the 
province of the elegy ”—vice versa, whatever “comoth 
short of that number abutteth upon the promises of the 
epigram.” I have been able to discover but few rniar/es 
in their temples, which, like the caves of Dclphos of old, 
are famous for giving echoes. They impute a religious 
importance to the letter 0, whether because by its round- 
ness it is thought to typify the moon, their pnn(a|)al 
goddess, or for its analogies to their own labours, all 
ending where they began, or for whatever otlier high and 
mystical reference, I have never been able to discover, 
but I observe they never begin their invoemtions to their 
gods without it, except indeed one insignificant sect 
among them, who use the Doric A, pronounced like Ah ! 
broad, instead. These boast to have restored the old 
Dorian mood. 

Now I am on the subject of poetry, I must announce 
to you, who doubtless in your remote part of the island 
have not heard tidings of so great a blessing, tlnit George 
Dyer hath prepared two ponderous volumes full of poetry 
and criticism. They impend over the town, and are 
threatened to fall in the Winter. The first volume con¬ 
tains every sort of poetry, except persontd satire, which 
George, in his truly original prospectus, renounceth for 
ever, whimsically foisting the intention in between the 
price of his book and the proposed number of subscribers. 
(If I can, I will get you a copy of his handbill) Ha has 
tried his vein in every species besides—the Spenserian, 
Thomsonian, Masonic, and Akensidish more especially. 
The second volume is all criticism; wherein he demon¬ 
strates to the entire satisfaction of the literary world, in 
a way that must silence aU reply for ever, that the 
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Pastoral was introduced by Theocritus, and polished by 
Virgil and Pope; that Gray and Mason (who always 
hunt in couples in George's brain) have a good deal of 
poetical fire and true lyric genius; that Cowley was 
ruined by excess of wit (a warning to all moderns); that 
Charles Lloyd, Charles Lamb, and William Wordsworth, 
in later days, have struck the true chords of poesy. 0 ] 
George, George ! with a head uniformly wrong, and a [ 
hearfc uniformly right, that I had power and might equal V 
to my wishes : then I would call the gentry of thy native 
island, and they should come in troops, flocking at the 
sound of thy prospec^.tua trumpet, and crowding who shall 
be firat to stand in thy list of subscribers! I can only 
put twelve shillings into thy pocket (which, I will answer 
for them, will not stick there long), out of a pocket almost 
as bare iis thine. Is it not a pity so much fine writing 
should hv. crtise(U But, to tell the truth, I began to i 
scent that I was getting into that sort of stylo which 
Longinus and Dionysius Hidicarnassus aptly call “the , 
affecttHl” 0. L. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Lkttee LXVHL] August 22, 1800, 

Dear Manning —You needed not imagine any apology 
necessary. Your fine liaro and fine birds (which are just 
now dangling by our kitchen Idazo) discourse most 
eloquent music in your justification. You just nicked 
my palatt'. For with all due decorum and leave may it 
be spoken, my worsliip hath taken physic to-day, and 
being low and puling, requireth to bo pampered, Poh I 
how beautiful and strong those buttered onions come to 
ray nose 1 For you know wo extrac'.t a divine spirit of 
gravy from those materials, whudi, duly compounded 
with a consistence of bread and cream (y’clopt bread- 
sauce), eacli to each giving double grace, do mutually 
illustrate and set off (as skilful gold foils to rare jewels^ 
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your pai'tridge, pheasant, woodcock, snipe, teal, widgeon, 
and the other lesser daughters of the ark. My friend¬ 
ship, struggling with my carnal and fleshly prudence 
(which suggests that a bird a man is the proper allotment 
in such cases), yearneth sometimes to have thee here to 
pick a wing or so. I question if your Norfolk sauces 
match our London culinaric. 

George Dyer has introduced me to the table of an 
agreeable old gentleman, Dr. Anderson, who gives hot 
legs of mutton and grape pies at his sylvan lodge at 
Isleworth; where, in the middle of a street, he has shot 
up a wall most preposterously before his small dwelling, 
which, with the circumstance of his taking several panes 
of glass out of bed-room windows (for air), causeth his 
neighbours to speculate strangely on the state of the 
good man’s pericranicks. Plainly, he lives under the 
reputation of being deranged. George does not mind 
this circumstance; he rather likes him the better for it. 
The Doctor, in his pursuits, joins agricultural to poetical 
science, and has set George’s brains mad about the old 
Scotch writers, Barbour, Douglas’s iEneid, Blind Harry, 
etc. We returned home in a return postchaise (having 
dined with the Doctor), and George kept wondering and 
wondering, for eight or nine turnpike miles, what was 
the name, and striving to recollect the name, of a poet 
anterior to Barbour. I begged to know what was 
remaining of his works. “There is nothing extant of 
his works. Sir; but by all accounts he seems to have 
been a fine genius 1 ” This fine genius, without anything 
to show for it, or any title beyond George’s courtesy, 
without even a name; and Barbour, and Douglas, and 
Blind Harry now are the predominant sounds in George’s 
pia mater, and their buzzings exclude politics, criticism, 
and algebra—the late lords of that illustrious lumber- 
room. Mark, he has never read any of these books, but 
is impatient till he reads them all at the Doctor’s sug¬ 
gestion. Poor Dyer! his friends should be careful what 
sparks they let fall into such inflammable matter. 
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Could I have my will of the heathen, I would lock 
him up from all access of new ideas; I would exclude all 
critics that would not swear me first (upon their Virgil) 
that they would feed him with nothing but the old, safe, 
familiar notions and sounds (the rightful aborigines of 
his brain) — Gray, Akenside, and Mason. In these 
sounds, reiterated as often as possible, there could be 
nothing painful, nothing distracting. 

God bless me, here are the birds, smoking hot! All 
that is gross and unspiritual in me rises at the sight! 

Avaunt friendship, and all memory of absent friends ! 

0. Lamb. 

To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letteii LXIX.] [Early in Augmt] 1800. 

Dear Coleridge—Soon after I wrote to you last, an 
ojffcr was made mo by Gutch (you must remember him, 
at Christas ; you saw him, slightly, one day with Thomson 
at our house), to come and lodge with him, at his house 
in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. This was a 
very comfortable oiler to mo, the rooms being at a reason¬ 
able rent, and including the use of an old servant, besides 
being infinitely preferable to ordinary lodgings in our case^ 
as you must perceive. As Gutch knew all our story and 
the perpetual liability to a recurrence in my sister’s dis¬ 
order, probably to the end of her life, I certainly think 
the offer very generous and very friendly. I have got 
three rooms (including servant) under £34 a year. Here 
I soon found myself at home; and here, in six weeks 
after, Mary was well enough to join me. So we are once 
more settled. I am afraid we are not placed out of the 
reach of future interrujitious. But I am determined to 
take what snatches of ple^wure wo can between the acts 
of our distressful draimi. ... I have passed two days at 
Oxford, on a visit wliidi I have long put off, to Gutch’s 
family. Tim sight of the Bodleian Library, and, above 
all, a firm bust of Bishop Taylor, at All Souls’, were par- 
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ticularly gratifying to mo. Unluckily, it wan not a family 
where I could take Mary with me, and I am afraitl there is 
something of dishonesty in anypleasureH I tak{‘without her. 
She never goes anywhere. I do not know what I can add 
to this letter. I hope you are better by this time ; and I 
desire to be atice.tionately remomhenHl to Sara and Hartley. 

I expected before this to have had tidings tjf another 
little philosopher. Lloyd’s wife is on tlu‘. point of lavour- 
ing the world. 

Have you seen the new editi(m of Burns 1 his posthum¬ 
ous works and letters 1 I have only l)een able to procure 
the first volume, which contaiim his life-- very confusedly 
and badly written, and iuterspesrsed with dull pathological 
and tnedical discussions. It is written hy a Dr. Currie. 
Do you know the well-meaning doettu'l Alas, nc mtm' 
ultra crepidam I 

I hope to hear again from you very soon. (Jodwin is 
gone to Ireland on a visit to <h-attan. Before he went I 
passed much time with him, and he lum showed me par¬ 
ticular attentions; N.B. A thing ! much like. Your 
books are all safe: only I have not thought it necessary 
to fetch away your last batch, whicli I imdemtand are at 
Johnson’s, the bookseller, wlio has got quite as much 
room, and will take m imxvh earf* «)f them as myself; and 
you can send for them immediately Iriun him, 

I wish you would advert to u le.ttt'r I sent you at 
Grassmore about ChrUtahti^ and comply wdth my recpiest 
contained therein. 

Love to all friends rouml Hkitldaw. (I Lamb. 

To J. M. GIJTOH. 

Littee LXX.] [Probably Autumn of 1800.] 

Dear dutch—Anderson is not e,ome honu^, and I am 
almost afraid to tell you what hm hapiiened, lest it 
should seem to have hapiamed by my fault in writing 
for you homo sooner. This morning Henry, the eldest 
lad, was missing: we supposed he was tmly gone out 
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on a morning’s stroll, and that he would return; but 
he did not return, and we discovered that he had opened 
your desk before he went, and I suppose taken all the 
money he could find, for on diligent search I could find 
none, and on opening your letter to Anderson, which I 
thought necessary to get at the key, I learn that you 
had a good deal of money there. Several people have 
been here after you to-day, and the boys seem quite 
frightened and do not know what to do. In particular 
one gentleman wants to have some writings finished by 
Tuesday. For God’s sake, set out by the first coach! 
Mary has been crying all day about it, and I am now 
just going to some law-stationer in the neighbourhood 
that the eldest boy has recommended, to get him to 
come and be in the house for a day or two to manage. 
I cannot think what detains Anderson. His sister is 
quite frightened about him. I am very sorry I did 
not write yesterday, but Henry persuaded me to wait 
till he could ascertain when some job must be done 
for Mr. Foulkes, and as nothing had occurred besides, 
I did not like to disturb your pleasures. I now see 
my error, and shall be heartily ashamed to see your— 
(Ai this point the reader of the letter turns over the leaf 
and finds) 

A BITE ! I ! 

Anderson is come home, and the wheels of thy business 
are going on as ever! 

The boy is honest, and I am thy friend! And how 
does the coach-maker’s daughter 1 Thou art her Phaeton, 
her Gig, and her Sociable. Commend me to Kob. 

Saturday. Lamb. 

To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letter LXXL] August 26*, 1800. 

How do you like this little epigram ? It is not my 
writing, nor had I any finger in it. If you concur with 
me in thinking it very elegant and very original, I shall 
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be tempted to name the author to you. I will just hint 
that it is almost or quite a first attempt. 

HELEN. 

High-born Helen, round your dwelling 
These twenty years I’ve paced in vain; 

Haughty beauty, thy lover’s duty 
Hath been to glory in his pain. 

High-bom Helen, proudly telling 
Stories of thy cold disdain ; 

I starve, I die, now you comply, 

And I no longer can complain. 

These twenty years I’ve lived on tears, 

Dwelling for ever on a frown ; 

On sighs I’ve fed, your scorn my bi’e.atl; 

I perish now you kind are grown. 

Can I, who loved my beloved 
But for the scorn “ was in her eye,” 

Can I be moved for my beloved, 

When she “returns me sigh for sigh ?” 

In stately pride, by my bed-side. 

High-born Helen’s portrait’s hung ; 

Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Are nightly to the portrait sung. 

To that I weep, nor ever sleep. 

Complaining all night long to her, 

Helm, grown old, no longer cold. 

Said, “ You to all men I prefer.” 

By the by, I have a sort of recollection that some¬ 
body, I think you, promised me a sight of Wordsworth’s 
Tragedy. I should bo very glad of it just now; for 1 
have got Manning with me, and should like to read it 
with him. But this, I confess, is a refinement. Under 
any circumstances, alone, in Cold-Bath prison, or in the 
desert island, just when Prospero and his crew had set 
off, with Caliban in a cage, to Milan, it would bo a treat 
to me to read that play. Manning has read it, so h<js 
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Lloyd, and all Lloyd’s family; but I could not get him 
to betray bis trust by giving me a sight of it Lloyd is 
sadly deficient in some of those virtuous vices. I have 
just lit upon a most beautiful fiction of Hell punishments 
by the author of Hurlothrumbo, a mad farce. The inventor 
imagines that in Hell there is a great caldron of hot 
water, in which a man can scarce hold his finger, and an 
immense sieve over it, into which the probationary souls 
are put— 

“ And all the little souls 
Pop thro’ the riddle holes I” 

George Dyer is the only literary character I am 
happily acquainted with. The oftener I see him, the 
more deeply I admire him. He is goodness itself. If I 
could but calculate the precise date of his death, I would 
write a novel on purpose to make George the hero. I 
could hit him off to a hair. 

George brought a Dr. Anderson to see ma The 
doctor is a very pleasant old man, a great genius for 
tigriculture, one that ties his breeches-knees with pack¬ 
thread, and boasts of having had disappointments from 
ministers. The doctor happened to mention an epic 
poem by one Wilkie, called the Epigoniad, in which he 
assured us there is not one tolerable line from beginning 
to end, but that all the characters, incidents, etc., are 
verbally copied from Homer. George, who had been 
sitting quite inattentive to the Doctor’s criticism, no 
sooner heard the sound of Homer strike his pericranicks, 
than up he gets, and declares he must see that poem 
immediately: where was it to be had ? An epic poem of 
8000 lines, and he not hear of it 1 There must be some 
good things in it, and it was necessary he should see it, 
for he had touched pretty deeply upon that subject in 
his criticisms on the Epic. George has touched pretty 
deeply upon the Lyric, I find; he has also prepared a 
dissertation on the Drama and the comparison of the 
English ajid German theatres. As I rather doubted his 
competency to do the latter, knowing that his peculiar 
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turn lies in the lyric species of composition, I questioned 
George what English plays he had read. I found that 
he had read Shakspeare (whom he calls an original, but 
irregular, genius) ] but it was a good while ago; and he 
has dipped into Eowe and Otway, I suppose having found 
their names in Johmonh Lives at full length; and upon 
this slender ground he has undertaken the task. He 
never seemed even to have heard of Fletcher, Ford, Mar¬ 
lowe, Massinger,.and the worthies of Dodsley’s collection; 
but he is to read all these, to prepare him for bringing 
out his “Paraller^ in the Winter. I find he is also 
determined to vindicate poetry from the shackles which 
Aristotle and some others have imposed upon it, which 
is very good-natured of him, and very necessary just now. 
Now I am touching so deeply upon poetry, can I forget 
that I have just received from Cottle a magnificent copy 
of his Guinea Alfred. Pour-and-twenty books to read in 
the dog-days ! I got as far as the Mad Monk the first 
day, and fainted. Mr, Cottle’s genius strongly |)ointB 
him to the Pastoral, but his inclinations divert him per¬ 
petually from his calling. He imitates Southey, as Eowe 
did Shakspeare, with his “Good morrow to ye; good 
master Lieutenant.” Instead of a man, a woman, a 
daughter, he constantly writes, one a man, one a woman, 
one his daughter. Instead of the king, the hero, he con¬ 
stantly -writes, he the king, he the hero; two flowers of 
rhetoric, palpably from the “Joan.” But Mr. Cottle 
soars a higher pitch: and when he is original, it is in a 
most original way indeed. His terrific scones are inde¬ 
fatigable. Serpents, asps, spiders, ghosts, dead bodies, 
staircases made of nothing, with adders’ tongues for 
bannisters. What a brain he must have I He puts 
many plums in his pudding as my grandmother used to 
do;—and then his emerging from Hell’s horrors into 
light, and treading on pure flats of this earth-~.for twenty- 
three books together I (j, L. 
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To THOMAS MANKIKO. 

Letfer LXXIL] Octoher 5, 1800. 

C. L.’s moral sense presents her compliments to 
Doctor Manning, is very thankful for his medical advice, 
but is happy to add that her disorder has died of itself. 

Dr. Manning, Coleridge has left us, to go into the 
North, on a visit to Wordsworth. With him have 
flown all my splendid prospects of engagement with the 
Morning Fost^ all my visionary guineas, the deceitful 
wages of unborn scandal. In truth, I wonder you took 
it up so seriously. All my intention was but to make a 
little sport with such public and fair game as Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Devil, etc.— 
gentry dipped in Styx all over, whom no paper-javelin- 
lings can touch. To have made free with these cattle, 
where was the harm 1 ^twould have been but giving a 
polish to lamp-black, not nigrifying a negro primarily. 
After all, I cannot but regret my involuntary virtue. 
Damn virtue that^s thrust upon us; it behaves itself 
with such constraint, till conscience opens the window 
and lets out the goose. I had struck off two imitations 
of Burton, quite abstracted from any modern allusions, 
which it was my intent only to lug in from time to time 
to make ^em popular. 

Stuart has gob these, with an introductory letter ; 
but, not hearing from liim, I have ceased from my 
labours, but I write to liim to-day to get a final answer. 
I am jifraid they won’t do for a paper. Burton is a 
scarce gentleman, not much known, else I had done ’em 
pretty well 

I have also hit oft' a few lines in the name of Burton, 
being a Conceit of Diabolic Possession.” Burton was 
a man often assailed by deepest melancholy, and at other 
times much given to laughing and jesting, as is the way 
with melancholy men. I will send them to you: they 
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were almost extempore, and no great things; but you 
will indulge them. Robert Lloyd is come to town. 
Priscilla meditates going to see Fizarro at Drury Lane 
to-night (from her uncle’s), under cover of coming to dine 
with me . . . heu iempora I heu mores /—I have barely 
time to finish, as I expect her and Robin every minute. 
—Yours as usual. 0. L. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Lettbe LXXIIL] October 9, 1800. 

I suppose you have heard of the death of Amos Cottle. 
I paid a solemn visit of condolence to his brother, accom¬ 
panied by George Dyer, of burlesque memory. I went, 
trembling to see poor Cottle so immediately upon the 
event. He was in black; and his younger brother was 
also in black. Everything wore an aspect suitable to the 
respect due to the freshly dead. For some time after our 
entrance, nobody spake till George modestly put in a 
question, whether Alfred was likely to sell. This was 
Lethe to Cottle, and his poor face, wet with tears, and 
his kind eye brightened up in a moment. Now I felt it 
was my cue to speak. I had to thank him for a present 
of a magnificent copy, and had promised to send him my 
remarks,—the least thing I could do; so I ventured to 
suggest, that I perceived a considerable improvement he 
had made in his first book since the state in which he 
first read it to me. Joseph, who till now had sat with 
his knees cowering in by the fireplace, wheeled about, and 
with great difficifity of body shifted the saxne round to 
the comer of a table where I was sitting, and first station¬ 
ing one thigh over the other, which is his sedentary mood, 
and placidly fixing his benevolent face right against 
mine, waited my observationa At that moment it came 
strongly into my mind, that I had got Uncle Toby before 
me, he looked so kind and so good. I could not say an 
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unkiud thing of Alfred. So I set my memory to work 
to recollect what was the name of Alfred’s Queen, and 
with some adroitness recalled the well-known sound to 
Cottle’s ears of Alswitha. At that moment I could per¬ 
ceive that Cottle had forgot his brother was so lately 
become a blessed spirit. In the language of mathemati¬ 
cians the author was as 9, the brother as 1. I felt my 
cue, and strong pity working at the root, I went to work, 
and beslabber’d Alfred with most unqualified praise, or 
only qualifying my praise by the occasional politic inter¬ 
position of an exception taken against trivial faults, slips, 
and human imperfections, which, by removing the appear¬ 
ance of insincerity, did but in truth heighten the relish. 
Perhaps I might have spared that refinement, for Joseph 
was in a humour to hope and believe all things. What 
I said was beautifully supported, corroborated, and con¬ 
firmed by the stupidity of his brother on my left hand, 
and by George on my right, who has an utter incai)acity 
of comprehending that there can be anything bad in 
poetry. All poems are good poems to George; all men 
are fine geniuses. So what with my actual memory, of 
which I made the most, and Cottle’s own helping me out, 
for I really had forgotten a good deal of Alfred, I made 
shift to discuss the most essential parts entirely to the 
satisfaction of its author, who repeatedly declared that he 
loved nothing better than candid criticism. Was I a 
candid grayhound now for all this ? or did I do right 1 I 
believe I did. The effect was luscious to my conscience. 
For all the rest of the evening Amos was no more heard 
of, till George revived the subject by inquiring whether 
some account should not be drawn up by the friends of 
the deceased to be inserted in Phillips’s Monthly Obituary; 
adding, that Amos was estimable both for his head and 
heart, and would have made a fine poet if he had lived. 
To the expediency of this measure Cottle fuUy assented, 
but could not help adding that he always thought that 
the qualities of his brother’s heart exceeded those of his 
head. I believe his brother, when living, had formed 
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tlit‘ id«‘a ctf him ; nml I appn‘heud the 

world will to kith jutli^inouk. I ratlior that 

tho llrothors wero poidiral rivals. 1 judged so when I 
saw them togetluT. !h>or t’otths I luuHt leave him after 
lii‘5 .sliitii dream, to !utt?^e> again itpou his poor brutherj for 
whom I am sure in stnu'et ht' will ytd .shed many a tear, 
*d>w' aeml me in return Home (tnda uewu 0. L, 


To mnimsvoiiTii 


I. i; rt iui I. X XI ] Odoher 13, 1800. 

Dear Wordsworth I have not fiU'got yrnu' tHunmmaions. 
Ihit the trutii u (uuil why ehouhl I not (HUifeHH iti) I 
am not plidhi^rieiiUy abounding in eaah at iliis present. 
Merit, Chnl known, k verv little rewartled ; but it does 
ind heroine me to epeirk tU myaelf. My nudto in “con¬ 
tented with little, yt’t rvinhing tor mmv.*’ Now, the 
ksoke yon wish for would veipiire etnue |HnmdH, which, I 
iiui iir»rry to say, I havt^ imt by me ; ho I will say at once, 
if you will give me a tiratt upon y«nir town kinkcr for 
any eum you propone ti> lay tmt, I will ilk|Hwt‘ of it to the 
Vf*ry brut o‘f my skill in idmire i»ld books, Huch m my own 
iioiil lovetli. In tart, I have been w’aitiiig for the liquida¬ 
tion of a ibdit onable luymdf to set ahtmi yont iunmnk- 
idtiii liaiidooinrly ; for it k a seurvy thing hi cry, “Give 
itw tlm money hra,td‘ and I am the brat of the family of 
Ihit that have done it tor many cenlurieft ; but the 

debt riitiaiM tm \t was, and my old friend that t liccom- 
itiiMliited hiw geneftmaly forgi^t it! The Imoks wiiich you 
wmit, I tmlintliile nt akmt XH. Ikm Jaimon k a guinea 
ki^ik. ikmuinoiit and Fletcher, in folio, the riglit folio, not 
now tr> met with ; the inHaVim are alHiui Xll. Ah to 
liny oihrr driiliiiitiHk, I do not know wliere to find them, 
«ee|.»t what art* in llailide.y*8 Olil Thy-h which are almit 
£11- iiltiii. I never «iiw but at one shop, and it 

» now gone , but mie of the iHUtioiiH of IbHluley contains 
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about a fourth (tlie best) of his plays. Congreve, and 
the rest of King Charles’s moralists, are cheap and acces¬ 
sible. The works on Ireland I will inquire after; but I 
fear Spenser’s is not to be had apart from his poems; I 
never saw it. But you may depend upon my sparing no 
pains to furnish you as complete a library of old poets and 
dramatists as will be prudent to buy ; for, I suppose you 
do not include the £20 edition of Hamlet^ single play, 
which Kemble has. Marlowe’s plays and poems are 
totally vanished; only one edition of Dodsley retains one, 
and the other two of his plays: but John Ford is the 
man after Shakspeare. Let me know your will and 
pleasure soon, for I have observed, next to the pleasure 
of buying a bargain for one’s self, is the pleasure of per¬ 
suading ji friend to buy it. It tickles one with the image 
of an imprudency, without the penalty usually annexed. 

0. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

IjKTteu LXXV.l October 16, 1800. 

Dear Manning—Had you written one week before you 
did, I certainly should have obeyed your injunction; you 
should have seen mo before my letter. I will explain to 
you my situation. There are six of us in one department. 
Two of us (within these four days) are confined with 
severe fevers; and two more, who belong to the Tower 
Militia, expect to have marching orders on Friday. Now 
six are absolutely necessary. I have already asked and 
obtained two young hands to supply the loss of the 
feverites. And, with the other prospect before me, you 
may believe I cannot decently ask leave of absence for 
myself. All I can promise (and I do promise, with the 
sincerity of St, Peter, and the contrition of sinner Peter 
if I fail) is that I will come tJie very first spare weeh^ and 
go nowhere till I have been at Cambridge. No matter 
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if you are in a state of pupilage when I come; for I can 
employ myself in Cambridge very pleasantly in the morn¬ 
ings. Are there not libraries, halls, colleges, books, 
pictures, statues ^ I wish you had made London in your 
way. There is an exhibition quite uncommon in Europe, 
which could not have escaped your genius ,—a live rattle¬ 
snake, ten feet in length, and the thickness of a big log. 
I went to see it last night by candleliglit. We were 
ushered into a room very little bigger than ours at 
Pentonville. A man and woman and four boys live in 
this room, joint tenants with nine snakes, most of them 
such as no remedy has been discovered for their bite. 
We walked into the middle, which is formed by a half 
moon of wired boxes, all mansions of whip-snakes, 

thunder-snakes, pig-nose-snakes, American vipers, and this 
mmster. He lies curled up in folds. Immediately a 
stranger entered (for he is used to the family, and sees 
them play at cards,) he set up a rattle like a watchman’s 
in London, or near as loud, and reared up a head, from 
the midst of these folds, like a toad, and shook his head, 
and showed every sign a snake can show of irritation. I 
had the foolish curiosity to strike the wires with my finger, 
and the devil flew at me with his toad-mouth wide open; 
the inside of his mouth is quite white. I had got my 
finger away, nor could he well have bit mo with his big 
mouth, which would have been certain death in five 
minutes. But it frightened me so much, that I did not 
recover my voice for a minute’s space. I forgot, in my 
fear, that he was secured. You would have forgot too, 
for ’tis incredible how such a monster can be confined in 
small gauzy-looking wires. I dreamed of snakc^n in the 
night. I wish to heaven you could see it. He ahsohitely 
swelled with passion to the bigness of a large tliigh. I 
could not retreat without infringing on another box ; and 
just behind, a little devil not an inch from my back had 
got his nose out, with some difficulty and pain, quite 
through the bars ! He was soon taught bettor mariners. 
All the snakes were curious, and obiects of terror! but 
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this monster, like Aaron's serpent, swallowed up the 
impression of the rest. He opened his cursed mouth, 
when he made at me, as wide as his head was broad. I 
hallooed out quite loud, and felt pains all over my body 
with the fi-ight. 

I have had the felicity of hearing George Dyer read 
out one book of the Farmer^s Boy, I thought it rather 
childisli. ISTo doubt, there is originality in it (which, in 
your self-taught geniuses, is a most rare quality, they 
generally getting hold of some bad models, in a scarcity 
of books, and forming their taste on them), but no selection. 
A ll is described. 

Miml, I have only heard read one book.—Yours sin¬ 
cerely, Philo-Snake, 0. L. 


Lkttku LXXVL] NovemUr 8, 1800. 

Fc(£uid meditatur Archimedes ? What is Euclid doing? 
What hath happtuied to learned Trismegist ? Doth he 
take it in ill part, that his humble friend did not comply 
with his courteous invitation % Let it sufl&ce, I could not 
come. Arc impossibilities nothing ?—be they abstractions 
of the intellect or not (rather) most sharp and mortify¬ 
ing realities ? nuts in the Will's mouth too hard for her to 
crack h brick and stone walls in her way, which she can 
by no means eat through ? sore lets, impedimenta marum 
no thoroughfarc^s ? racemi nimium alte pendentes ? Is 
the phrase classic 1 I allude to the grapes in iEsop, 
which cost the Ibx a strain, and gained the world an 
aphorism. Observe the superscription of this letter. In 
adapting the siKe of the letters, which constitute your 
name and Mr. Cris^fs name respectively, I had an eye 
to your different stations in life. 'Tis truly curious, and 
must he soothing to an aristocrat I wonder it has never 
been hit on before my time. I have made an acquisition 
latterly of a pleasant hind, one Eickman, to whom I was 
introd\tccd by George Dyer, not the most flattering 
auspices under which one man can be introduced to 
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another. George brings all sorts of people together, 
setting up a sort of agrarian law, or common property, in 
matter of society; but for once he has done me a great 
pleasure, while he was only pursuing a principle, as ignes 
fatui may light you home. This Rickman lives in our 
Buildings, immediately opposite our house; the finest 
fellow to drop in a’ nights, about nine or ten o'clock— 
cold bread and cheese time—just in the 'wishing time of 
the night, when you wish for somebody to come in, 
without a distinct idea of a probable anybody. Just 
in the nick, neither too early to be tedious, nor too 
late to sit a reasonable time. He is a most pleasant 
hand; a fine rattling fellow, has gone through life laugh¬ 
ing at solemn apes;—himself hugely literate, oppressively 
full of information in all stuff of conversation, from matter 
of fact to Xenophon and Plato—can talk Greek with 
Person, politics with Thelwall, conjecture with George 
Dyer, nonsense with me, and anything with anybody; 
a great farmer, somewhat concerned in an agricultural 
magazine; reads no poetry but Shakspeare; very intimate 
with Southey, but never reads his poetry; relislies George 
Dyer; thoroughly penetrates into the ridiculous wherever 
found; understands the first time (a groat desideratum in 
common minds)—you need never twice speak to him; 
does not want explanations, translations, limitations, as 
Professor Godwin does when you make an assertion; 
up to anything; down to everything; whatever sapit 
hominem, A perfect man. All this farrago, which must 
perplex you to read, and has put mo to a little tmnhh 
to select, only proves how impossible it is to deacril)e a 
pleasant hand. You must see Rickman to know him, 
for he is a species in one; a new class; an exotic; any 
slip of which I am proud to put in my gaxden-pot; the 
clearest headed fellow; fullest of matter, with least ver¬ 
bosity. If there be any alloy in my fortune to have met 
with such a man, it is that he commonly divides his time 
between town and country, having some foolish family 
ties at Christchurch, by which means he can only gladden 
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our London hemisphere with returns of light. He is 
now going for six weeks. 

At last I have written to Kemble, to know the event 
of my play, which was presented last Christmas. As I 
suspected, came an answer back that the copy was lost, 
and could not be found—no hint that anybody had to 
this day ever looked into it—with a courteous (reasonable 1) 
request of another copy (if I had one by me), and a 
promise of a definite answer in a week. I could not 
resist so facile and moderate a demand; so scribbled out 
another, omitting sundry things, such as the witch story, 
about half of the forest scene (which is too leisurely for 
story), and transposing that soliloquy about England 
getting dmnk, which, like its reciter, stupidly stood 
alone, nothing prevenient or antevenient; and cleared 
away a good deal besides ; and sent this copy, written all 
out (with alterations, etc., requiring judgment) in one day 
and a halfl 1 sent it last night, and am in weekly 
expectation of the tolling bell and death-warrant. 

This is all my Loudon news. Send me some from the 
hanks of Cam, as the poets delight to speak, especially 
George Dyer, who has no other name nor idea nor defini¬ 
tion of Cambridge. Its being a market town, sending 
members to Parliament, never entered into his definition. 
I t mm and is simply the banks of the Cam, or the fair 
Cam, m Oxford is the banks of the Isis, or the fair Isis. 
Yours in all humility, most illustrious Trismegist, 

0. Lamb. 

(IliMid on; there’s more at the hottom.) 

You ask me about the Farmer's Boy. Don^t you 
think the fellow who wrote it (who is a shoemaker) has 
a poor mind 1 Doift you find he is always silly about 
poor Giles, and those abject kind of phrases, which mark 
a man that looks up to wealth 'I None of Bmiis's poet 
dignity. What do you think 1 I have just opened him; 
but ha makes mo sick. 
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Dyer knows the shoemaker, a damn’d stupid hound in 
company; hut George promises to introduce him indis¬ 
criminately to all friends. 


Lettee LXXVIL] November 1800. 

Dear Manning—I have received a very kind invitation 
from Lloyd and Sophia, to go and spend a month with 
them at the Lakes. Now it fortunately happens (which 
is so seldom the case) that I have spare cash by me, 
enough to answer the expenses of so long a journey; and 
I am determined to get away from the office by some 
means. The purpose of this letter is to request of you 
(my dear friend), that you will not take it unkind if I 
decline my proposed visit to Cambridge for the present. 
Perhaps I shall be able to take Cambridge in my way^ 
going or coming. I need not describe to you tlie expect¬ 
ations which such an one as myself, pent up all my life 
in a dirty city, have formed of a tour to the Lakes. 
Consider Grasmere! Ambleside ! Wordsworth 1 Cole¬ 
ridge ! I hope you will. Hills, woods, lakes, and mount¬ 
ains, to the devil. I will eat snipes with thee, Thomas 
Manning. Only confess, confess, a bite, 

P.S .—I think you named the 16th; l)Ut was it not 
modest of Lloyd to send such an invitation ! It shows 
his knowledge of money and tiTm. I should be loth to 
think he meant 

** Ironic satire sidelong sklented 
On my poor pursie.”— Burns. 

For my part, with reference to my friends northward, I 
must confess that I am not romance-bit about Nature, 
The earth, and sea^ and sky (when all is said), is but as 
a house to dwell in. If the inmates be courteous, and 
good liquors flow like the conduits at an old coronation, if 
they can talk sensibly, and feel properly, I have no need to 
stand staring upon the gildedlooking-glass (that strained my 
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friend’s ptirso-strings in the purchase) nor his five-shmin« 
print, over the miintelpiccc, of old Nabbs the earner (which 
only betrays his lake taste). Just as important to me 
(in a sense) is all the furniture of my world; eye-pamper¬ 
ing, but satisfies no heart. Streets, streets, streets, 
markets, theatres, churches, Covcnt Gardens, shops spark¬ 
ling with pretty faces of industrious milliners, neat semp¬ 
stresses, hulios cheapening, pntlemen behind counters 
lying, authors in the street with sjpectacles, George Dyers 
(you may know them by their gait), lamps lit at night, 
pastrycooks’ and silversmiths’ shops, beautiful Quakers of 
Pcntonville, noiso of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic 
watchmen at night, with bucks reeling home drunk; if 
you happen to wake at midnight, cries of “Pire!” and 
“Stop thief!”; inns of court, with their learned air, and 
halls, and butteries, just like Cambridge colleges; old 
book-stalls, “ Jeremy Taylors,” “ Burtons on Melaneholy,” 
and “Eeligio Medicis,” on every stall These are thy 
pleasures, 0 London! with thy many sins. 0 City, 
abounding in w . . ., for these may Keswick and her 
giant brood go hang! 0. L. 


To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Thursday Morning^ 

Leoteii LXX VllL] December 4, 1800. 

Doar Sir—I send this speedily after the heels of 
Cooper (0! the dainty expression) to say that Mary is 
obliged to stay at home on Sunday to receive a female 
friend, from wlioin I am equally glad to escape. So that 
we shall be by ourselves. I write, because it may make 
some difference iti your marketing, etc. 0. L. 

I am sorry to put you to the expense of twopence post¬ 
age, But I calculate thus: if Mary comes she will— 
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eat Beef 2 plates, 

4d. 

Batter Pudding 1 do. . 

2d. 

Beer, a pint, .... 

2d. 

Wine, 3 glasses, 

lid. 

Ohesnuts, after dinner, . 

2d. 

Tea and supper at moderate 


calculation, . 

9d. 


I drink no wine I 


2s. 6d. 

From which deduct 2d. postage. 


2s. 4d. 

You are a clear gainer by her not coming. 


Wednesday Morning^ 

Letter LXXIX.] Dccemher 11 , 1800. 

Dear Sir—I expected a good deal of ple^isure from 
your company to-morrow, but I am sorry I must beg of 
you to excuse me. I have been confined ever since I saw 
you with one of the severest colds I ever experienced, 
occasioned by being in the night air on Sunday and on the 
following day very foolishly. I am neither in health nor 
spirits to meet company. I hope and trust I shall got out 
on Saturday night. You will add to your many favoui's 
by transmitting to me as early as possible as many ti(5kcts 
as conveniently you can spare,—Yours truly, 0. L. 

I have been plotting how to abridge the Epilogue. But 
I cannot see that any lines can be spared, retaining the 
connection, except these two, which are better out. 

** Why should I instance, etc., 

The sick man’s purpose, etc.,” 

and then the following line must run thus, 

“ The truth hy an example heat is shown/’ 

Excuse this importaM postscript. 
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To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letter LXXX.] December 13, 1800 

I have received your letter this moment, not having 
been at the office. I have just time to scribble down the 
epilogue. To your epistle I will just reply, that I will 
certainly come to Cambridge before January is out; Ill 
come when I can. You shall have an amended copy of 
my play early next week. Mary thanks you; but her 
handwriting is too feminine to be exposed to a Cambridge 
gentleman, though I endeavour to persuade her that you 
understand algebra, and must understand her hand. The 
play is the maffis you wot of; but for Heaven’s sake do 
not mention it: it is to come out in a feigned name, as 
one Tobin^s. I will omit the introductory lines which 
connect it with the play, and give you the concluding 
tale, which is the mass and bulk of the epilogue. The 
name is Jaclc Incident It is all about promise-breaking: 
you will see it all, if you read the papers. 

“Jack, of dramatic genius justly vain, 

Purckaaod a renter’s share at Drury Lane; 

A prudent man in every other matter, 

ICnown at his club-room for an honest hatter; 

Humane and coui-teous, led a civil life, 

And has been seldom known to beat his wife ; 

But Jack is now grown quite anotlaer man. 

Frequents the green-room, knows the plot and plan 
Of each new piece. 

And has been seen to talk with Sheridan 1 
In at the xday-house just at six he pops, 

And never quits it till the curtain drops, 

Is never absent on the author's night, 

Knows actresses and actors too-by sight; 

So humble, that with Suett he’ll confer. 

Or take a pipe with plain Jack Bannister ; 

Nay, with an author has been known so free, 

He once suggested a catastrophe— 

111 siiort, John dabbled till his head was turn’d ; 

His wife remonstrated, his neighbours mourn’d, 
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His customers were dropping off apace, 

And Jack’s affairs began to wear a piteous face. 

One night his wife began a curtain lecture ; 

*My dearest Johnny, husband, spouse, protector. 

Take pity on your helpless babes and me, 

Save us from ruin, you from bankruptcy— 

Look to your business, leave these cursed plays, 

And try again your old industrious ways.’ 

Jack who was always scared at the Gazette, 

And had some bits of scull uninjured yet, 

Promised amendment, vow’d his wife spake reason, 

‘He would not see another play that season—’ 

Three stubborn fortnights Jack his promise kept, 

Was late and early in his shop, eat, slept, 

And walk’d and talk’d, like ordinary men ; 

No but John the hatter once again— 

Visits his club : when lo I one/atol night 

His wife with horror view’d the well-known sight— 

John’s hati snuff-hox —^well she knew liis tricks— 

And Jack decamping at the hour of six; 

Just at the counter’s edge a playbill lay, 

Announcing that ‘ Pizarro ’ was the jffay— 

‘ 0 Johnny, Johnny, this is your old doing.’ 

Quoth Jack, ‘ Why what the devil storm’s a-browing? 
About a harmless play why all this fright ? 

I’ll go and see it if it’s but for spite— 

Zounds, woman I Nelson’s to be there to-niglit.’ ” 

—This was intended for Jack Bannister to speak; 
but the sage managers have chosen Miss Meardy except 
Miss Tidswell the worst actress ever seen or heard. 
ISTow I remember I have promised the loan of my play. 
I will lend it instantly, and you shall get it (^pon honour!) 
by this day week. 

I must go and dress for the boxes I First night! 
Finding I have time, I transcribe the rest. Observe, you 
must read the last jfixst; it begins thus:—^(The names I 
took from a little outline G. gave me. I have not read 
the play.) 

“Ladies, yeVe seen how Guzman’s consort died, 

Poor victim of a Spaniard brother’s pride, 

When Spanish honour through the world was blown, 

And Spanish heauty for the best was known. 

In that romantic, unenlighten’d time. 
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A hr each of promise was a sort of crime— 

Wliicli of you handsome English ladies here, 

But deems the penance bloody and severe ? 

A whimsical old Saragossa fashion, 

That a dead father’s dying inclination, 

Should live to thwart a living daughter’s imssion: 

Unjustly on the sex %oe men exclaim, 

Rail at your vices,—and commit the same ;— 

Man is a promise-breaker from the womb. 

And goes a promise-breaker to the tomb— 

Wliat need we instance here the lover’s vow. 

The sick man’s purpose, or the great man’s bow ? 

The truth by few examples best is shown— 

Instead of many which are bettor known, 

Take poor Jack Incident, that’s dead and gone. 

Jack,” etc. etc. etc. 

Now you have it all—how do you like it*? I am 
going to hear it recited !!! 0. L. 


To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

IjETI'ER LXXXL] Late o’ Sunday, December 14, 1800. 

Dear Sir—I have performed my office in a slovenly 
way, but judge for me. I sat down at six o’clock, and 
never loft reading (and I read out to Mary) your play till 
10. In this sitting I noted down lines as they occurred, 
exactly as you will read my rough paper. Do not be 
frightened at the bulk of my remarks, for they are almost 
all upon single lines, which, put together, do not amount 
to a hundred, and many of them merely verbal. I had 
but one object in view, abridgment for compression sake. 
I have used a dogmatical language (which is truly ludi¬ 
crous when the trivial nature of my remarks is considered); 
and, remember, my office was to hunt out faults. You 
may fairly abridge one half of them, as a fair deduction 
for the infirmities of Error and a single reading, which 
leaves only fifty objections, most of them merely against 
words, on no sliort play, llemember, you constituted me 
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Executioner, and a hangman has been seldom seen to ba 
ashamed of his profession before htaster SherHh Wii’ll 
talk of the Beauties (of which I am more than over sure) 
when we meet.—^Yours truly, 0. L. 

I will barely add, as you are on the very point of 
printing, that in my opinion neither prologue nor epilogue 
should accompany the play. It can only serve to remind 
your readers of its fate. Both suppose an audience, and, 
that jest being gone, must convert into burlesque. Nor 
would I (but therein custom and decorum must bo a law) 
print the actors^ names. Some things must bo kept out 
of sight. 

I have done, and I have but a few Bcpiaro inchcH of 
paper to fill up. I am emboldened by a little jorum of 
punch (vastly good) to say that next to orie imn^ T am 
the most hurt at our ill success. The breast of Hecuba, 
where she did suckle Hector, looked not to be more 
lovely than Marshal’s forehead when it spit forth sweat, 
at Critic-swords contending. I remember two honest lines 
by Marvel (whose poems by the way I am just going to 
possess). 

“ Where every Mower’s wholesome heat 
Smells like an Alexander’s sweat” 


To TIIOMA.S MANNING. 

Letieb LXXXII.] DemnUr Ifl, 1800. 

We are damn’d I—Not tho facctiouB epiloirue itsc'lf 
could save us; for, as tho editor of tho Mornht;; Post 
(quick-sighted gentleman!) hath tliis moniiiig truly ob¬ 
served (I beg pardon if I falsify his tomk ; their pTOfound 
itnse, I am sure I retain;) both prologue and epilogue 
were worthy of accompanying such a piec(!; and iiidtuid 
(mark the profundity, Mr. Manning I) were reecived with 
proper indignation hy such of the audieuoo only as thought 
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either worth attending to. Professor, thy glories wax 
dim 1 Again, the incomparable author of the True Briton 
declareth in his paper (bearing same date) that the epilogue 
was an indifferent attempt at humour and character, and 
failed in both. I forbear to mention the other papers, 
because I have not read them. 0 Professor, how different 
thy feelings now (quantum mutatus ah illo professors^ 
qui in agris philosophice tantas victorias acquisivisti ),— 
how different thy proud feelings but one little week ago 
—thy anticipations of thy nine nights—those visionary 
claps, which have soothed thy soul by day and thy dreams 
by night! Calling in accidentally on the Professor while 
he was out, I was ushered into the study; and my nose 
quickly (most sagacious always) pointed me to four tokens 
lying loose upon thy table. Professor, which indicated thy 
violent and satanical pride of heart. Imprirwis^ there 
caught mine eye a list of six persons, thy friends, whom 
thou didst meditate inviting to a sumptuous dinner on 
the Thursday, anticipating the profits of thy Saturday’s 
play to answer charges: I was in the honoured file! 
Next (a stronger evidence of thy violent and almost 
satanical pride) lay a list of all the morning papers (from 
the Morning Chronicle downwards to the Porcupine)^ 
with the places of their respective offices, where thou 
wast meditating to insert, and didst insert, an elaborate 
sketch of the story of thy play; stones in thy enemy’s 
hand to bruise thee with, and severely wast thou bruised, 
0 Professor! nor do I know what oil to pour into thy 
wounds. Next (which convinced me to a dead conviction 
of thy pride, violent and almost satanical pride !) lay a list 
of books which thy un-tragedy-favoured pocket could 
never answeir ] Dodsley’s Old Plays, Malone’s Shakspeare 
(still harping upon thy play, thy philosophy abandoned 
mt'anwhile to Christiaus and superstitious minds); nay, 
I believe (if I can believe my memory) that the ambitious 
Encyclopajdia itself was part of thy meditated acquisitions; 
but many a play book was there. All these visions are 
damned; and thou, Professor, must read Shakspeare in 
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future out of a common edition; and, hark ye ! pray read 
him to a little better purpose. Last and strongest against 
thee (in colours manifest as the hand upon Belshazzar’s 
wall) lay a volume of poems by C. Lloyd and 0. Lamb. 
Thy heart misgave thee, that thy assistant might possibly 
not have talent enough to furnish thee an epilogue! 
Manning, all these things came over my mind; all the 
gratulations that would have thickened upon him, and 
even some have glanced aside upon his humble friend ; 
the vanity, and the fame, and the profits (the Professor 
is £500 ideal money out of pocket by this failure, besides 
£200 he would have got for the copyright, and the Pro¬ 
fessor is never much beforehand with the world ; wliat 
he gets is all by the sweat of his brow and dint of brain, 
for the Professor, though a sime man, is also a slow); 
and now to muse upon thy altered physiognomy, thy piilc 
and squalid appearance (a kind of blue sickness about the 
eyelids), and thy crest fallen, and thy proud demand of 
£200 from thy bookseller changed to an uncertainty of 
his taking it at all, or giving the full £50. The Professor 
has won my heart by this his mournful catastrophe. You 
remember Marshall, who dined with him at my house; I 
met him in the lobby immediately after the damnation of 
the Professor’s play, and he looked to me like an angel; his 
face was lengthened, and all over perspiration. I never 
saw such a care-fraught visage; I could have hugged him, 
I loved him so intensely. “ From every pore of him a 
perfume fell.” I have seen that man in many situations, 
and, from my soul, I think that a more god-like honest 
soul exists not in this world. The Professor’s poor nerves 
trembling with the recent shock, he hurried him away to 
my house to supper, and there we comforted him as W(dl 
as we could. He came to consult me about a change of 
catastrophe; but alas! the piece was condemned long 
before that crisis. I at first humoured him with a 
specious proposition, but have since joined his true friends 
in advising him to give it up. He did it with a pang, 
and is to print it as his, L. 
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Le’ITMI LXXXIIL] December 27, 1800. 

At lengtli Geoi*ge Dyer’s phrenitis has come to a crisis; 
bo is raging and furiously mad. I waited upon the 
heatlicn, Thursday was a se’nniglit. The first symptom 
which struck my eye, and gave me incontrovertible proof 
of the fatal truth, was a pair of nankeen pantaloons four 
times too big for him, which the said Heathen did perti¬ 
naciously aftirni to be new. 

Tlioy were absolutely ingrained with the accumulated 
dirt of ages ; but he affirmed them to be clean. He was 
going to visit a lady that was nice about those things, 
and that’s the reason he wore nankeen that day. And 
then he danced, and capered, and fidgeted, and pulled up 
his pantaloons, and hugged his intolerable flannel vestment 
closer about liia poetic loins. Anon he gave it loose to 
the zephyrs whicli plentifully insinuate their tiny bodies 
througli every crevice, door, window, or wainscot, expressly 
formed for the exclusion of such impertinents. Then he 
ciiught at a proof slicet, and catched up a laundress’s bill 
instead—made a dart at Bloomfield’s Poems, and threw 
them in agony aside. I could not bring him to one 
direct reply; he could not maintain his jumping mind in 
a right lino for the tithe of a moment by Clifford’s Inn 
clock. He must go to the printer’s immediately: (the 
most unlucky accident!) he had struck off five hundred 
imprcBsious of his Poems, which were ready for delivery 
to subscribers, and the Preface must all be expunged. 
There were eighty pages of Preface, and not till that 
morning had ho discovered that in the very first page of 
said Preface he had set out with a principle of Criticism 
fundamentally wrong, which vitiated all his following 
rcjisoning. The Preface must be expunged, although it 
(;ost him i^30, the lowest calculation, taking in paper and 
printing I In vain have his real friends remonstrated 
against tins Midsummer madness. George is as obstinate 
as a Primitive Christian, and wards and ])arries off all 
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our thrusts with one unanswerable fence :—“ Sir, ^tis of 
great consequence that the world is not misled 

As for the other Professor, he has actually begun to 
dive into Tavernier and Ohardin^s Persian Travels for a 
story, to form a new drama for the sweet tooth of this 
fastidious age. Hath not Bethlehem College a fair action 
for non-residence against such professors Are poets so 
few in this age, that He must write poetry ^ Is morals 
a subject so exhausted, that he must quit that line '2 Is 
the metaphysic well (without a bottom) drained dry 

If I can guess at the wicked pride of the Professor^s 
heart, I would take a shrewd wager that he disdains 
ever again to dip his pen in Prose, Adieu, ye splendid 
theories 1 Farewell, dreams of political justice ! Law¬ 
suits, where I was council for Archbishop Fenelon vey^sics 
my own mother, in the famous fire cause! 

Yanish from my mind, professors, one and all! I have 
metal more attractive on foot. 

Man of many snipes,—I will sup with thee (Deo 
volente, et diabolo nolente,) on Monday night, the 5th of 
January, in the new year, and crush a cup to the infant 
century. 

A word or two of my progress : Embark at six o’clock 
in the morning, with a fresh gale, on a Cambridge one- 
decker ; very cold till eight at night; land at St. Maiy’s 
lighthouse, muffins and coffee upon table (or any other 
curious production of Turkey, or both Indies), snipes 
exactly at nine, punch to commence at ten, with argtc- 
ment; difference of opinion is expected to take place 
about eleven; perfect unanimity, with some haziness and 
dimness, before twelve. 2I,B ,—My single affection is not 
so singly wedded to snipes; but the curious and epicurean 
eye would also take a pleasure in beholding a delicate 
and well-chosen assortment of teals, ortolans, the unctuous 
and palate-soothing flesh of geese, wild and tame, night¬ 
ingales’ brains, the sensorium of a young sucking pig, or 
any other Christmas dish, which I leave to the judgment 
of you and the cook of Gonville. C. Lamb. 
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To SAMUEL TAYLOE OOLEEIDGE. 

Letter LXXXIV.] [Ko date—end of 1800.] 

I send you, in this parcel, my play, which I heg you 
to present in iny name, with iny respect and love, to 
Wordswortli, and his sister. You blame us for giving 
your direction to Miss Wesley. The woman has been 
ten times after us about it, and we gave it her at last, 
under the idea that no further harm would ensue; but she 
would once wiito to you, and you would bite your lips and 
forget to answer it, and so it would end. You read us a 
dismal homily upon Ecalitics.” Wo know, quite as well 
as you do, what arc shadows and what are realities. You, 
for instance, when you are over your fourth or fifth jorum, 
cliirping about old school occurrences, are the best of 
realities. Shadows are cold, thin things, that have no 
warmth or grasp in them. Miss Wesley and her friend, 
and a tribe of authoresses that come after you hero daily, 
and, ill defect of you, hive and cluster upon us, are the 
shadows. You encouraged that mojmey. Miss Wesley, to 
dance after you, in the hope of having her nonsense put 
into a nonsensical Anthology, Wo have pretty well 
shaktm hvx oil by that simple expedient of referring 
her to you; but there are more burs in the wind. I 
came home t’ other day from husincss, hungry as a hunter, 
to dinner, with, nothing, I am sure, of the author but 
JmmjiT about mo; and whom found I cdosoted with 
hi ary but a friiuul of this Miss Wesley, one Miss Benjay 
or Benje ; 1 don’t know how she spi^lls her name. I just 
canuH in time tuumgh, I lKdiev(% luckily to prevent tliein 
frtan <‘K<*haiiging vows of <keruul fritnulHhip, It seems 
hIu^ is orui of your authon^sses, tlnit you lirst foster, aiul 
tlum upbraid us with. But I. forgive you. The rogue 
has given me potions to make me love him.” Wtdl; go 
she would not, nor step a step over our threshold, till we 
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liad promised to come and drink tea with her next night. 
I had never seen her before, and could not tell who tlie 
devil it was that was so familiar. We went, however, 
not to be impolite. Her lodgings are up two pair of 
stairs in East Street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons—a 
kind of cake I much love. We sat down. Presently 
Miss Benjay broke the silence, by declaring herself quite 
of a different opinion from J)^Israeli, who supposes the 
differences of human intellect to be the mere effect of 
organisation. She begged to know my opinion. I 
attempted to carry it off with a pun upon organ, but 
that went off very flat. She immediately conceived a 
very low opinion of my metaphysics; and, turning round 
to Mary, put some question to her in French,—possibly 
having heard that neither Mary nor I understood French. 
The explanation that took place occasioned some embar¬ 
rassment and much wondering. She then fell into an 
insulting conversation about the comparative genius and 
merits of all modern languages, and concluded with 
asserting that the Saxon was esteemed the purest dialect 
in Germany. From thence she passed into the subject of 
poetry j where I, who had hitherto sat mute, and a hearer 
only, humbly hoped I might now put in a word to some 
advantage, seeing that it was my own trade in a manner. 
But I was stopped by a round assertion, that no good 
poetry had appeared since Dr. Johnson’s time. It seems 
the Doctor has suppressed many hopeful geniuses tliat 
way, by the severity of his critical strictures in his Lives 
of the Poets. I here ventured to question the fact, aiid 
was beginning to appeal to names, but I was assured “ it 
was certainly the case.” Then we discussed Miss More’s 
book on education, which I had never read. It seems 
Dr. Gregory, another of Miss Benjay’s friends, has found 
fault with one of Miss More’s metaphors. Miss More has 
been at some pains to vindicate herself,—in the opinion 
of Miss Benjay not without success. It seems the Docjtor 
is invariably against the use of broken or mixed metaphor, 
which he reprobates, against the authority of Shakspeara 
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himself. We next discussed the question, whether Pope 
Wixs a poet 1 I find Dr. Gregory is of opinion he was 
not, though Miss Seward does not at all concur with 
him in this. Wo then sat upon the comparative merits 
of the ten translations of IHzarro, and Miss Benjay or 
Eenje advised Mary to take two of them home (she 
thought it might afford her some pleasure to compare 
them verhatim ); which we declined. It being now nine 
o’clock, wine and macaroons were again served round, and 
we parted, with a promise to go again next week, and 
meet the Miss Porters, who, it seems, have heard much 
of Mr. Coleridge, and wish to meet us^ because we are 
his friends. I have been preparing for the occasion. I 
crowd cotton in my cars. I read all the reviews and 
magJizines of the past month against the dreadful meet¬ 
ing, and I hope by these means to cut a tolerable second- 
rate figure. 

Pray lot iia have no more complaints about shadows. 
We arc in a fair way, through you^ to surfeit sick upon 
them. 

Our loves and respects to your host and hostess. Our 
dearest lovo to Coleridge. 

Take no thought about your proof sheets; they shall 
be done as if Woodfall himself did them. Pray send us 
word of Mrs. Cohnidgo and little David Hartley, your 
little r(',ality. 

Farewell, dear Substance. Take no umbrage at any¬ 
thing I have written. C. Lamb, Umbra. 

Imiul of Bhudowa, 

Shadow Month the ICth or 17th, 1800. 

Coleridge, I find loose among your papers a copy of 
ChristakL It wants about thirty lines; you will very 
much oldige me by sanding me the beginning as far as 
that line,-"- 

** And the Bprlug cornea slowly up thia way 
and the intm-nu‘diate lines between— 
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“ The lady leaps up suddenly, 
The lovely Lady Christahel; ” 


and the lines,— 

‘ ‘ She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak.’^ 

The trouble to you will he small^ and the benefit to us 
mry great A pretty antithesis! A figure in speech I 
much applaud. 

Godwin has called upon us. He spent one evening 
here : was very friendly: kept us up till midnight, drank 
punch, and talked about you. He seems above all men 
mortified at your going away. Suppose you were to write 
to that good-natured heathen : “ Or is he a shadow ? ” 

If I do not wriiej impute it to the long postage, of 
which you have so much cause to complain. I have 
scribbled over a queer letter, as I find by perusal, but it 
means no mischief. 

I am, and will be, yours ever, in sober sadness, 

0. L. 

Write your German as plain as sunshine, for tliat must 
correct itself. You know I am homo unius linguae: in 
English—illiterate, a dunce, a ninny. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Lettee LXXXY.] January 30, 1801. 

I ought before this to have replied to your very kind 
invitation into Cumberland. With you and your sister 
I could gang anywhere; but I am afraid whether I shall 
ever be able to afford so desperate a journey. Separate 
from the pleasure of your company, I don't much care if I 
never see a mountain in my life. I have passed all my 
days in London, until I have formed as many and intense 
local attachments as any of you mountaineers can have 
done with dead ITature.^ The lighted shops of the Strand 
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and Fleet Street; the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and 
customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses j all the bustle 
and wickedness round al>oiit Covent G-arden; the very 
women of the Town; the watchmen, drunken scenes, 
rattles; life a\va,ke, if you awake, at all hours of the night; 
the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print shops, the old bookstalls, parsons 
cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens, the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade—all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me, without a power of satiating me. 
The wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. All 
these emotions must bo strange to you; so are your rural 
emotions to mo. But consider, what must I have been 
doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of my 
heart with usury to such scenes ^ 

My attachments are all local, purely local. I have no 
passion (or have had none since I was in love, and then 
it was the spurious engendering of poetry and books) for 
groves and valleys. The rooms where I was born, the 
furniture whicdi has been before my eyes all my life, a 
book-case which has followed me about like a faithful dog 
(only exceeding him in knowledge), wherever I have 
moved, old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where I 
have sunned myself, my old school,—these are my 
mistresses. Have I not enough, without your mountains 1 
I do not envy you. I should pity you, did I not know 
that the mind will make friends of anything. Your sun, 
and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no 
more, or scarcely come to mo in more venerable characters, 
than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, where I 
might live with handsome visible objects. I consider the 
clouds above me but as a roof beautifully painted, but 
unable to satisfy the mind: and at last, like the pictures 
of the apartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him 
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any longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, from disuse, 
have been the beauties of Nature, as they have been 
confinedly called; so ever fresh, and green, and warm are, 
all the inventions of men, and assemblies of men in this 
great city. I should certainly have laughed with dear 
Joanna. 

Give my kindest love, and my sister’s, to D. and your¬ 
self; and a kiss from me to little Barbara Lewthwaite. 
Thank you for liking my play. 0. L. 

Letter LXXXVL] January 1801. 

Thanks for your letter and present. I had already 
borrowed your second volume. What most pleases me 
is, ‘‘The Song of Lucy.” Simon's sickly daughter, in 
“The Sexton,” made me cry. Next to those are the 
description of these continuous echoes in the stoiy of 
“Joanna’s Laugh,” where the mountains and all the 
scenery absolutely seem alive ; and that fine ShakHpearian 
character of the “happy man,” in the “Brothers,” 

-“that creeps about the fields, 

Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the sotting sun 
Write Fool upon his forehea(l! ” 

I will mention one more—the delicate and curious feeling 
in the wish for the “Cumberland Beggar,” that ho may 
have about him the melody of birds, although he hear 
them not. Here the mind knowingly passes a fiction 
upon herself, first substituting her own fooling for tho 
Beggar’s, and in the same breath detecting tlie fallacy, 
will not part with the wish. The “ Poet’s Epitaph ” is 
disfigured, to my taste, by the common satire upon parsons 
and lawyers in the beginning, and the coarse epitliet of 
“ pin-point,” in the sixth stanza. All the rest is eminently 
good, and your own. I will just add that it appears to 
me a fault in the “ Beggar,” that the instructions con¬ 
veyed in it are too direct, and like a lecture: they don’t 
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slide into ^^.tlie m of the reader while he is imagining 
no such matter. An intelligent reader finds a sort of 
insult in being told, ‘‘ I will teach yon how to think upon 
this subject.This fault, if I am right, is in a ten- 
thousandth worse degree to be found in Sterne, and in 
many novelists and modern poets, who continually put a 
sign-post up to show where you are to feel. They set 
out with assuming their readers to be stupid; very 
different from Robinson Crusoe^ the Vicar of Wakefield, | 

Roderick Random, and other beautiful, bare narratives. f 

There is implied an unwritten compact between author 
and reader; “I will tell you a story, and I suppose you 
will understand it.’’ Modern novels, St. Leons and the 
like, are full of such flowers as these—‘‘Let not my 
reader suppose,” “ Imagine, if you can, modest! ” etc. I 
will here have done with praise and blame. I have 
written so much, only that you may not think I have 
passed over your book without observation. ... I am 
sorry that Coleridge has christened his Ancient Marinere, 
a Foetus Reverie; it is as bad as Bottom the Weaver’s 
declaration that he is not a lion, but only the scenical 
representation of a lion. What new idea is gained by ^ 
this title but one subversive of all credit—which the tale 
should force upon us—of its truth ! 

For me, I was never so affected with any human tale. 
After first reading it, I was totally possessed with it for 
many days. I dislike all the miraculous part of it; but 
the feelings of the man under the operation of such scenery, 
<lragged me along like Tom Pipe’s magic whistle. I totally 
differ from your idea that the Marinere should have had 
a character ami profession. This is a beauty in Gidliver's 
Travels, where the mind is kept in a placid state of little 
wonderments ; but the Ancient Marinere undergoes such 
trials as overwhelm and bury all individuality or memory 
of what he was—like the state of a man in a bad dream, 
one terrible peculiarity of which is, that all consciousness 
of personality is gone. Your other observation is, I think 
as well, a little unfounded: the “ Marinere,” from being 

VOL. I, ^ 
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conversant in supernatural events, has acquired a super¬ 
natural and strange cast of phrase, eye, appearance, etc., 
which frighten the “wedding guest.” You will excuse 
my remarks, because I am hurt and vexed that you should 
think it necessary, with a prose apology, to open the eyes 
of dead men that cannot see. 

To sum up a general opinion of the second volume, I 
do not feel any one poem in it so forcibly as the AncieM 
Marinere^ and the “Mad Mother,” and the “Lines at 
Tintern Abbey ” in the first. 


To ROBERT LLOYD. 

Letteh LXXXYII.] Felntary 7, 1801. 

Dear Robert—I shall expect you to bring me a brim¬ 
ful account of the pleasure which Walton has given you, 
when you come to town. It must square with your mind. 
The delightful innocence and healthfulness of the Angler’s 
mind will have blown upon yours like a Zephyr. Don’t 
you already feel your spirit filled with the scones ?—the 
banks of rivers—the cowslip beds—the pastoral scenes-— 
the neat alehouses—and hostesses and milkmaids, as far 
exceeding Virgil and Pope, as the llohj Livimj is beyond 
Thomas k Kempis. Are not the eating and drinking jo3's 
painted to the Life ? Do they not inspire you with an 
immortal hunger h Are not you ambitious of being made 
an Angler 1 What edition have you got ? is it Hawkins’s, 
with plates of Piscator, etc. ? That sells very dear. 1 
have only been able to purchase the last edition without 
the old Plates which pleased my childhood; the plates 
being worn out, and the old Edition difficult and expensive 
to procure. The Complete Angler is the only Treatise 
written in Dialogues that is worth a halfpenny. Many 
elegant dialogues have been written (such as Bishop 
Berkeley’s Minute PIdlosopher\ but in all of tlicm tluj 
Interlocutors are merely abstract arguments pc^raonify’d; 
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not living dramatic characters, as in Walton, where emry 
ilimg is alive; the fishes are absolutely cAaraciferec?; and 
birds and animals are as interesting as men and women. 

I need not be at much pains to get the Roly Livings. 
We can procure them in ten minutes’ search at any stall 
or shop in London. By your engaging one for Priscilla, 
it should seem she will be in Town—is that the case \ 
I thought she was fix’d at the Lakes. 

I perfectly understand the nature of your solitariness 
at Birm., and wish I could divide myself, “like a bribed 
haunch,” between London and it. But courage! you 
will soon be emancipated, and (it may be) have a frequent 
power of visiting this great place. Let them talk of 
lakes and mountains and romantic dales—all that 
fantastic stuff; give me a ramble by night, in the 
winter nights in London—the Lamps lit—the pavements 
of the motley Strand crowded with to and fro passengers 
—the shops all brilliant, and stuffed with obliging 
customers and obliged tradesmen—give me the old 
book-stalls of London—a walk in the bright Piazzas of 
Covent Garden. I defy a man to be dull in such places 
—perfect Mahometan paradises upon earth! I have 
lent out my heart with usury to such scenes from my 
childliood up, and have cried with fulness of joy at the 
nmltitudincus scenes of Life in the crowded streets of 
ever dear London, I wish you could fix here. I don’t 
know if you quite comprehend my low Urban Taste; but 
depend upon it that a man of any feeling will have given 
his heart and his love in childhood and in boyhood to 
any scenes where he has been bred, as well to dirty 
streets (and smoky walls as they are called) as to green 
lanes, “ where live nibbling sheep,” and to the everlasting 
liills and the Lakes and ocean. A mob of men is better 
than a flock of sheep, and a crowd of happy faces justling 
into the playhouse at the hour of six is a more beautiful 
spectacle to man than the shepherd driving his “ silly ” 
sheep to fold. Come to London and learn to sympathise 
with my unrural notions. 
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Wordsworth has published a second vol. —Lyrical 
Ballads. Most of them very good, but not so good as 
first vol What more can I tell you? I believe I told 
you I have been to see Manning. He is a dainty eliicl 
—A man of great Power—an enchanter almost.—Far 
beyond Coleridge or any man in power of impressing— 
when he gets you alone, he can act the wonders of Egypt. 
Only he is lazy, and does not always put forth all his 
strength; if he did, I know no man of genius a,t all 
comparable to liim. 

Yours as ever, 0, L. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letter LXXXVIIL] Fchruary 15, 1801. 

I had need be cautious henceforward what opinion I 
give of the Lyrical Ballads. All the North of England 
are in a turmoil. Cumberland and Westmoreland have 
already declared a state of war. I latcdy received from 
Wordsworth a copy of the second volume, accompanied 
by an acknowledgment of having received from mo many 
months since a copy of a certain Tragedy, with excuses 
for not having made any acknowlctlgmeiit sooner, it 
being owing to an “ almost insurmountable aversion from 
Letter-writing.” This letter I answered in due form and 
time, and enumerated several of the passages wdiicli had 
most affected me, adding, unfortunately, that no singh', 
piece had moved me so forcibly as the “ Amaent I\Iariner,” 
‘‘The Mad Mother,” or the “Lines at Tinteru Abbey.” 
The Post did not sleep a moment, I received almost 
instantaneously a long letter of four sweating pages from 
my Reluctant Letter-Writer, the purport of which was, 
that he was sorry his 2nd vol. had not given mo more 
pleasure (Devil a hint did I give that it had not pleased 
me), >and “was compelled to wish that my range of 
sensibility was more extended, being obliged to bidieve 
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that I should receive large influxes of happiness and 
happy Thoughts” (I suppose from the L. B.)—with a 
deal of stuft* about a certain Union of Tenderness and 
Imagination, which in the sense he used Imagination 
was not the characteristic of Shakspeare, but which 
Milton possessed in a degree far exceeding other Poets: 
which Union, as the highest species of Poetry, and chiefly 
deserving that name, ‘‘ He was most proud to aspire to; ” 
then illustrating the said Union by two quotations from 
his own 2nd vol. (which I had been so unfortunate as to 
miss). 1st Specimen—a father addresses his son:— 

“ When tlion 

First earnest into the World, as it ■befalls 
To new-horn Infants, thou didst sleep away 
Two days : and Blessings from thy father's Tongue 
Then fell upon thceB 

The lines were thus undcrinarked, and then followed 
“ This Passage, as combining in an extraordinary degree 
that Union of Imagination and Tenderness which I am 
speaking of, I consider as one of the Best I ever wrote ! ” 

2nd Specimen.—A youth, after years of absence, 
revisits his native place, and thinks (as most people do) 
that there has been strange alteration in his absence :— 

“ And that the rocks 

And ovorlaHting Hills thcinsolves were changed.” 

You see both these are good Poetry: but after one 
has been reading Shakspeare twenty of the best years 
of one’s life, to luive a fellow start up, and prate about 
some unknown quality which Shakspeare possessed in 
a degree inferior to Milton and somebody else!! This 
was not to be all my castigation. Coleridge, who had 
not written to me some months before, starts up from 
his bed of sickness to reprove me for my hardy pre¬ 
sumption : four long pages, equally sweaty and more 
tedious, came from him; assuring me that, when the 
works of a man of true genius such as W. undoubtedly 
was, do not please me at first sight, I should suspect the 
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fault to lie ‘‘ in me and not in them,” etc. eta etc. etc. 
etc. What am I to do with such people 1 I certainly 
shall write them a very merry Letter. Writing to yow, 
I may say that the 2nd vol. has no such pieces as the 
three I enumerated. It is full of original thinking and 
an observing mind, but it does not often make you laugh 
or cry.—It too artfully aims at simplicity of expression. 
And you sometimes doubt if Simplicity be not a cover 
for Poverty. The best Piece in it I will send you, being 
short. I have grievously offended my friciuls in the 
'N’orth by declaring my undue preference; but I need 
not fear you:— 

“ Slie dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the Springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there wore few {sic) to praise 
And very few to love. 

A violet, by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye. 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown; and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to bo. 

But she is in the grave, and oh ! 

The difference to me.” 

This is choice and genuine, and so are many, many more. 
But one does not like to have 'em rammed down one's 
throat. “Pray, take it—it’s very good—let me help 
you—eat faster.” 

At length George Dyer's first vol. is come to a l)irth. 
One volume of three—Subscribers being allowed by tlu? 
Prospectus to pay for all at once (tho' it's very doubtful 
if the rest ever come to anything, this having been already 
some years getting out). I paid two guincuis for you and 
myself, which entitle us to tho whole. I will send you 
your copy, if you are in a great Imrry. Meantime you 
owe me a guinea, George skipped about like a scorchetl 
pea at the receipt of so much cash. To give you a 
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specimen of the beautiful absurdity of the Notes, which 
defy imitation, take one: “Discrimination is not the 
aim of the present volume. It will be more strictly 
attended to in the next.” One of the sonnets purports 
to have been written in Bedlam! This for a man to 
own! The rest are addressed to Science, Genius, 
Melancholy—etc. etc.—two, to the Eiver Cam—an Ode 
to the Nightingale. Another to Howard, beginning 
“Spirit of meek Philanthropy!” One is entitled 2Vie 
Mathum —“ being collected by the author from several 
Madhouses.” It begins “Yes, yes—Tis He!” A long 
poetical satire is addressed to “John Disney, D.D.—his 
wife and daughter ill” 

Now to my own affairs. I have not taken that thing 
to Oolman, but I have proceeded one step in the business. 
I have inquired his address, and am promised it in a few 
days. Meantime three acts and a half are finished 
galloping, of a Play on a Persian Story which I must 
father in April. But far, very far, from Antonio in 
composition. 0 Jephtha, Judge of Israel, what a fool 
I was 1 0. Lamb. 

Letter LXXXIX.] [February or MarcTh\ 1801. 

You masters of logic ought to know (logic is nothing 
more tlian a knowledge of coords, as the Greek etymon 
implies) that all words are no more to bo taken in a 
literal sense at all times than a promise given to a tailor. 
Wlnm I exprest an apprehension that you were mortally 
offended, I meant no more than by the application of a 
certain formula of efficacious sounds, which had done in 
similar cases before, to rouse a sense of decency in you, 
and a remembrance of what was due to me 1 You masters 
of logic should advert to this phenomenon in human 
speech, before you arraign the usage of us dramatic 
geniuses. Imagination is a good blood mare, and goes 
well: but the misfortune is, she has too many paths 
before her. ’Tis true I might have imagined to myself 
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that you had trundled your frail carcass to Norfolk. I 
might also, and did imagine, that you had not, but that 
you were lazy, or inventing new properties in a triangle, 
and for that purpose moulding and squeezing Landlord 
Crisp’s three-cornered beaver into fantastic cxperimciilal 
forms; or, that Archimedes was meditating to repulse the 
French, in case of a Cambridge invasion, by a geometric 
hurling of folios on their red caps; or, peradventure, that 
you were in extremities, in great wants, and just set out 
for Trinity Bogs when my letters came. In short, my 
genius (which is a short word, nowadays, for wliat-a- 
great-man-am-I)! was absolutely stilled and overlaid with 
its own riches. Truth is one and poor, like the. cruse of 
Elijah’s widow. Imagination is the bold face that 
multiplies its oil; and thou, the old cracked pipkin, that 
could not believe it could be put to such purposes. Dull 
pipkin, to have Elijah for thy cook! Imbecile recipient 
of so fat a miracle 1 I send you George Dyer’s Pocuns, 
the richest production of the lyrical muse this cm (my 
can justly boast: for Wordsworth’s L. B. were published, 
or at least written, before Christmas. 

Please to advert to pages 291 to 29G for the moat 
astonishing account of where Shakspeare’s muse Inia bcjcn 
all this while. I thought she had boon dead, and buried 
in Stratford Church, with the young man tkai hyt her 
company ,— 

*‘But it soems, likotlio Bavil, 

Buried in Colo Harbour, 

Some say she’s risen again, 

'Gone prentice to a barber.” 

N.B ,—I don’t charge anything for the lulditional 
manuscript notes, which are the joint productions of myself 
and a learned translator of Schiller, John Stoddart, Esq. 

KB, the 2iid.—I should not have blotted your bo<^k, 
but I had sent my own out to be bound, as I was in duty 
bound. A liberal criticism upon the several jiieces, 
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lyrical, Iioroical, amatory, and satirical, would be accept¬ 
able. So, you don’t think there’s a Word’s—worth of 
good poetry in the great L. B.! I daren’t put the 
dreaded syllables at their just length, for my back tingles 
from the northern castigation. I send you the three 
letters, which I beg you to return along with those 
former letters (which I hope you are not going to print, 
by your detention). But don’t he in a hurry to send 
them. When you come to town will do. Apropos of 
coming to town : Last Sunday was a fortnight, as I 
was coming to town from the Professor’s inspired with 
new rum, I tumbled down and broke my nose. I drink 
nothing stronger than malt liquors. 

I am going to cliaiige my lodgings, having received 
a hint that it would he agreeable, at our Lady’s next 
feast. I have partly fixed upon most delectable rooms, 
which look out (when you stand a tip-toe) over the 
Thames and Surrey Hills; at the upper end of King’s 
Bench Walks, iu the Temple. There I shall have all 
the ])rivacy of a house without the encumbrance, and 
shall bo able to look my friends out as often as I desire 
to hold free converse with my immortal mind; for my 
j)r(5scnt lodgings resemble a minister’s levee, I have so 
increased my a(Hpiaintaucc (us they call ’em) since I have 
n'sidtid in town. Like the country mouse, that had 
tasted a little of urbane manners, I long to be nibbling 
my own cheese by my dear self, without mouse-traps 
and time-trai)s. By my new plan, I shall be as airy, up 
fi>ur pair of stairs, as iu the country; and in a garden, 
iu the midst of cncliauting (more than Mahometan 
paradise) liondon, whoso dirtiest drah-freqncnted alley, 
and lior lowest bowing tradesman, I would not exchange 
for Skiddaw, Ilelvcllyn, James, Walter, and the parson 
into the bargain. 0 her lamps of a night! her rich 
goldsmitliB, print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, hardwaremeii, 
pastry-cooks, Sfc. I^auFs Churchyard, the Strand, Exeter 
(Jhange, Charing Cross, witli the man upon a black 
horse! These are thy gods, 0 London 1 A’nt you 
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mightily moped on the banks of the Cam 1 Had you 
not better come and set up here ? You can’t think what 
a difference. All the streets and pavements are pure 
gold, I warrant you. At least, I know an alchemy that 
turns her mud into that metal,—a mind that loves to be 
at home in crowds. 

’Tis half-past twelve o’clock, and all sober pco|)lc 
ought to be a-bed. Between you and me the L. Ballads 
are but drowsy performances. 

0. Lamb (as you may guess). 


To EGBERT LLOYD. 


Letter XC.] April 6, 1801. 

Fletcher’s Furple Island is a tedious Allegory of the 
Parts of the Human body. I woxild not advise you to 
lay out sixpence upon it. It is not the work of Flett^hcr, 
the Coadjutor of Beaumont, but one Phineas, a kinsman 
of his. 

If by the work of Bishop Taylor, whoso Title you 
have not given correctly, you mean liis Contemplations 
on the State of Man in this Life and that which is to 
come, I dare hope you will join with mo in Indieving it 
to be spurious. The suspicious circumstance of its being 
a posthumous work, with the total dissimilarity in styh* 
to the genuine works, I think evince that it never was 
the work of Doctor Jeubmy Taylor, Late Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor in Ireland, and Administrator of the 
See of Dromore ; such arc the titles which his sounding 
title-pages give him, and I love the man, and I lov(', his 
paraphernalia, and I like to name him with all his 
attributions and additions. If you are yet but lightly 
acquainted with his real manner, take up and read the 
whole first chapter of the Holy Dvino; in particular 
turn to the first paragraph of the second section of that 
chapter for a simile of a rose, or more truly many similes 
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within simile; for such were the riches of his fancy, that 
wlim a beauteous image offered, before he could stay to 
expand it into all its capacities, throngs of new coming 
images came up, and justled out the first, or blended in 
disorder with it, wliich imitates the order of every rapid 
mind. But read all the first chapter by my advice; and 
I know I need not advise you, when you have read it, to 
read the second. 

Or for another specimen (where so many beauties 
crowd, the judgment has yet vanity enough to think it 
can discern a liandsomest, till a second judgment and a 
third ad mfinitum start up to disallow their elder brother’s 
pretensions) turn to the story of the Ephesian Matron in 
the second section of the 5th chapter of the same Holy 
Dying (I still refer to the Dying part, because it contains 
better matter than the “Holy Living,” which deals more 
in rules than illustrations—I mean in comparison with 
the other only, else it has more and more beautiful 
illustrations—tlian any prose book besides)—read it your¬ 
self anti show it to Plumstead (with my Love, and bid 
him writtj to me), and ask him if Willy himself has 
ever told a story with more circumstances of fancy and 

HUMOUR. 

The paragraph begins, “But that which is to be 
faulted,” a,ml the story not long after follows. Make 
these references while 1\ is with you, that you may stir 
him up to the Love of Jeremy Taylor, and make a con- 
vertite ol’ him. Coleridge was the man who first solemnly 
exhorted me to “ study ” the works of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 
and I have had reason to bless the hour in which he did 
it. Read as many of his works as you can get. I will 
iissist you in getting them when we go a stall hunting 
tog(}th('.r in London, and it’s odds if we don’t get a good 
Beaumt. and Flctclnu' cheap. 

Bp. Taylor has more and more beautiful imagery, and 
(what is more to a Lover of Willy) more knowledge and 
description of human life and manners than any prose 
book in the language: he has more delicacy and sweet- 
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ness than any mortal, the “gentle” Shakspeare hardly 
excepted,—his similes and allusions are taken, as the 
hees take honey, from all the youngest, greenest, cx- 
quisitest parts of nature, from plants, and flowers, and 
fruit, young boys and virgins, from little children ])er- 
petually, from sucking infants, babies’ smiles, roses, 
gardens,—his imagination was a spacious Garden, wlierc 
no vile insects could crawl in; his a})pr(diension a 
“Court” where no foul thoughts kept “lects and holy- 
days.” 

“Snail and worm,give no ollcncc, 

Newt nor blind worm be not seen, 

Come not near our fairy queen.” 

You must read Bishop Taylor with allowances for the 
subjects on which he wrote, and the ago in which. You 
may skip or patiently endure his tedious discourses on 
rites and ceremonies, Baptism, and tlie Eucharist, the 
Clerical function, and the antiquity of Episcopacy, a good 
deal of which are inserted in works not i)urcly con¬ 
troversial; his polemical works you may skip altogether, 
unless you have a taste for the cxeidhais of vigorous 
reason and subtle distinguishing on uninteresting toj)ie,s. 
Such of his works as you should begin with, to get a 
taste for him (after which your Love will lead you to his 
Polemical and drier works, as Love led Leandiu' “ovt‘r 
boots ” knee-deep thro’ the liellespont), but read first the 
Holy Living and Hying, and his Life, of Ohrid and 
Sermons, both in folio. And, above all, try to get a 
beautiful little tract on the “Measures ami oHie.eH of 
Friendship,” printed with his opuscula duodecimo, and 
also at the end of his Polemical DiscourseH iu Iblio. 
Another thing you will observe in Bp. Taylor, without 
which consideration you will do him injustice, lie wrote 
to different classes of people. ITis J/oly Living and 
Hying and Life of Christ were designed ami liuve bcmi 
used as popular books of family Devotion, and hav(‘ iHnm 
thumbed by old women, and laid about in the window 
seats of old houses in great families, like t he Bible, and 
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tlio ‘‘ Qucenc-like-CloRet or rare boke of Recipes in medicine 
and Cookery, llttcd to all capacities.’^ 

Accordln.ii:ly in these tha fancy perpetually applied 
to; any slight conceit, allusion, or analogy, any ‘•pretti¬ 
ness,” a story true, or false, serves for an argument 
adapted to women and young persons, and “incompetent 
judgtnents; ” whereas the Liberty of Prophecy (a book in 
your father’s bookcase) is a series of severe and masterly 
ren .soiling, fitted to great Clerks and learned Fathers, 
with no more of Fancy than is subordinate and ornamental. 
—>Suc.h va,rious powers had the Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Administrator of the Sec of Dromorc 1 
]\Iy theino and my story —Farewell. 

C. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 


Lrttf.r XOT.] April 1801. 

I was not aware that you owed me anything beside 
that guin(‘a; but I daresay you are right. I live at No. 
IG Mitre Court Buildings, a pistol-shot off Baron Maseres’. 
You must introduce me to the Baron. I think we should 
suit one another mainly. He lives on the ground floor, 
for couvenieuce of the gout; I prefer the attic story, for 
the air. He keeps three footmen and two maids; I have 
luntlicx maid nor laundress, not caring to be troubled 
with tluun. TIis forte, I understand, is the higher mathe- 
mati{‘B; my turn, I confess, is more to poetry and the 
belles hdtres. Tlic very antithesis of our characters would 
make up a harmony. You must bring the Baron and me 
together. N, When you come to see me, mount up to 
the top of the stairs^—I hope you are not asthmatical— 
and come in flannel, for ’tis pure airy up there. And 
bring your glass, and I will show you the Surrey Hills. 
My bed faces the river, so as by perking up upon my 
haunches, and supporting my carcass with my elbows, 
without much wiying my neck, I can see the white sails 
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ness than any mortal, the ‘‘gentle” Sliakspcare hardly 
excepted,—his similes and allusions are taken, as the 
bees take honey, from all the youngest, greenest, cx- 
quisitest parts of nature, from plants, and llowers, and 
fruit, young boys and virgins, from little children ])er“ 
petually, from sucking infants, babies’ smiles, roses, 
gardens,—his imagination was a spacious Garden, where 
no vile insects could crawl in; his ai>pr(dunisit)n a 
Court” where no foul thoughts kept “Icets and holy- 
days.” 

“Snail and worm,give no oficncc, 

Newt nor blind worm bo not Boon, 

Come not near onr faiiy qiicon.” 

You must read Bishop Taylor with allowances for the 
subjects on which he wrote, and the ago in which. You 
may skip or patiently endure his tedious discourses on 
rites and ceremonies, Baptism, and tho Eucharist, the 
Clerical function, and the antiquity of Episcoi^acy, a good 
deal of which are inserted in works not purely con¬ 
troversial; his polemical works you may skip altogether, 
unless you have a taste for the exertions of vigorous 
reason and subtle distinguisliing on uninteresting topics. 
Such of his works as you should begin witlg to get a 
taste for him (after which your Love will lead you to his 
Polemical and drier works, as Love led Lcandcr “over 
boots ” knee-deep thro’ the Hellespont), but read first the 
Holy Living and Dying, and his Life of Chrld and 
Sermons, both in folio. And, above all, try to get a 
beautiful little tract on the “Measures ami oilie-cH of 
Friendship,” printed with his opuscula duodecimo, and 
also at the end of his Polemical DiscourBCs in folio. 
Another thing you will observe in Bp. Taylor, without 
which consideration you will do him injustice. He wrote 
to different classes of people. Bis Holy Living and 
Dying and Life of Christ were designed and have been 
used as popular books of family Devotion, and hav(^ betin 
thumbed by old women, and laid about in the window 
seats of old houses in great families, like the Bible, and 
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and Cookery, (Ittod to all capacities.’^ 

Accordin^dy in these the famij is perpetually applied 
to ; any slight conceit, allusion, or analogy, any “ pretti- 
iicss,” a story true or false, serves for an argument 
adapted to women and young persons, and “incompetent 
judgments; ” whereas the Liberty of Prophecy (a book in 
your father’s bookcase) is a series of severe and masterly 
reaseming, fitted to great Clerks and learned Fathers, 
with no more of Fancy than is subordinate and ornamental 
—Su(‘h various powers had the Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Administrator of the Sec of Dromore 1 
My theme and my story 1—Farewell 

C. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNINa 


Lrttru XOT.] April 1801. 

I was not aware that you owed me anything beside 
that guin(*a; but I daresay you are right. I live at No. 
IG Mitrii Court Buildings, a pistol-shot off Baron Maseres’. 
You must introduce me to the Baron. I think we should 
suit one another mainly. Ho lives on the ground floor, 
for convcmicnco of tho gout; I prefer the attic story, for 
the air. Mo keeps three footmen and two maids; I have 
ru'ithcx maid nor laundress, not caring to be troubled 
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niati(‘s; my turn, I confess, is more to poetry and the 
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make up a harmony. You must bring the Baron and me 
together. A^./I—When you come to see me, mount up to 
tlio top of tho stairs^—I hope you are not asthmatical— 
and come in flannel, for ’tis pure airy up there. And 
bring your glass, and I will show you the Surrey Hills. 
My bed faces tho river, so as by perking up upon my 
haunchcB, and supporting my carcass with my elbows, 
without much wrying my ucck, I can see the white sails 
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glide by tlie bottom of the King's Bench Walks as I lie 
in my bed. An excellent tiptoe pr()S])ect in the best 
room:—casement windows, with small pane's, to look 
more like a cottage. Mind, I have got no lu'd for you, 
that's flat; sold it to pay expenses of moving,- the very 
bed on which Manning lay; the friendly, the mathematical 
Manning! How forcibly does it remind me of the inter¬ 
esting Otway! “ The very bed which on thy marriage 

night gave thee into the arms of Belvidcra, by tlu^ coarse 
hands of rufiians—" (upholsterers’ men), etc. My tears 
will not give me leave to go on. But a bed I will get 
you, Manning, on condition you will be my day-guest 
I have been ill more than a month, with a l)ad cold, 
which comes upon me (like a murderer’s couBcionce) about 
midnight, and vexes me for many hours. I have succes¬ 
sively been drugged with Spanish licorice, opium, iijccacu- 
anha, paregoric, and tincture of foxglove (tinctura purpura) 
digitalis of the ancients). I am afraid I must leave olf 
drinking. 

To EGBERT LLOYD. 


Letter XCII. ] JyrU 1801, 

I am not dead nor asleep. But Manning Is in town, 
and Coleridge is in town, and I am making a thorough 
alteration in the structure of my play for Publication. 
My brain is overwrought with variety of worldly-intcr- 
course. I have neither time nor mind for scribbling. 
Who shall deliver mo from the body of this I)cath ? 

Only continue to write and to believe that when the 
Hour comes I shall strike like Jack of the Clock, id esf, 
I shall once more become a regular cDrreapomh'nt of 
Robert and Plumstead. How is tlio benevolent, loud- 
talking, Shakspeare-loving Brewer ? 

To your inquiry respecting a selection from Bp. Taylor 
I answer—it cannot be done, and if it could, it would 
not tahe with John Bull. It cannot be done, for who 
can disentangle and unthread the rich texture of Nature 
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and Poetry, sewn so thick into a stout coat of theology, 
without spoiling both lace and coat f How beggarly and 
how bald do even Shakspeare’s Princely Pieces look when 
thus violently divorced from connection and circumstance I 
When we meet with “To be or not to be,” or Jacques’ 
moralisings u])ou the Beer, or Brutus and Cassius’ quarrel 
and reconciliation—in an Enfield Speaker, or in Elegant 
Extracts,—how we stare, and will scarcely acknowledge 
to ourselves (what we are conscious we feel) that they 
arc fiat and have no power. Something exactly like this 
have I experienced when I have picked out similes and 
stars from “ Holy Dying” and shown them per se^ as you’d 
show specimens of minerals or pieces of rock. Compare 
the grand effect of the star-paved firmament, and imagine 
a boy capable of picking out those pretty twinklers one 
by one and playing at chuck-farthing with them. Every- 
tiiing in heaven and earth, in man and in story, in books 
and in faticy, acts by Confederacy, by juxtaposition, by 
circumstance and place. Consider a fine family (if I 
were not writing to you I might instance your own) of 
sons and daugliters, with a respectable father and a 
handsome motlicr at their heads, all met in one house, 
and happy round one table. Earth cannot show a more 
lovely and venerable sight, such as the Angels in heaven 
might lament that in their country there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage. Take and split this Body into 
individuals—show the separate caprices, vagaries, etc., of 
Charles, Itob, or I’lum, one a Quaker, another a Church¬ 
man. The eldcHt daughter seeking a husband out of the 
pale of parental faith-—another warping, perhaps—the 
father a ])rud(‘nt, circumspective, do-me-good sort of a 
man UeM with children whom no ordinary rules can 
circumBcribc. I have not room for all particulars—but 
just as this happy and venerable Body of a family loses 
by splitting ami considering individuals too nicely, so it 
is when we pick out Beat Bits out of a great writer. 
’Tie the sum total of his mind which affects us. 


C. L. 
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To WILLIAM GODWIN, 

Letter XCIIL] 29, 1801. 

Dear Sir—Dr. Christy^s Brother iiiul Sister are eoino 
to town and have.shown me great civiliti(^s. I in return 
wish to requite them, having, by God's grac(\ principles 
of generosity implanted (as the moralists say) in my 
nature, which have been duly cultivated and watcn'cd by 
good and religious friends, and a pious education. They 
have picked up in the northern parts of tlic island an 
astonishing admiration of the great author ot‘ tiie New 
Philosophy in England, and I have ventured to jjromise 
their taste an evening’s gratification by seeing J\Ir. Godwin 
face io face / ! I / / Will you do them, and ino in them, 
the pleasure of drinking tea and supping with mo at the 
number 16 on Friday or Saturday next *1 An early 
nomination of the day will very much oblige yours 
sincerely, On. Lam a 


To EGBERT LLOYD. 


Letter XCIV.] July 2G, ISOl. 

Cooke in ^‘Richard the Third”is a perfect caricature. 
He gives you the monster Richard, but not the man 
Richard. Shakspeare’s bloody character impresBcs you 
with awe and deep admiration of his witty })arta, his 
consummate hypocrisy, and indefatigable prosecution of 
purpose. You despise, detest, and loathe the (amning, 
vulgar, low and fierce Richard, which Oooko snbstituU'B 
in his place. He gives you no other idea than of a 
vulgar villain, rejoicing in his being able to overreach, 
and not possessing that joy in silent (jonsciousness, but 
betraying it, like a 'poor villain, in sneers and distortions 
of the face, like a droll at a country fair : not to add that 
cunning so self-betraying and manner so vulgar could 
never have deceived the politic Buckingham nor the soft 
Lady Anne : both bred in courts, would liavo turned witli 
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from such a fellow. Not but Cooke has powers; 
but not of diHcrimination. His manner is strong, coarse', 
and vigorous, and well adapted to some characters. But 
the lofty imagery and high sentiments and high passions 
of Foetrf/ come bhujk and prose-smoked from his prose 
Lips. I have not seen him in Overreach, but from what 
I remember of the character, I think he could not have 
chosen one more lit. I thought the play a highly finished 
one when I read it some time back. I remeniher a most 
noble image. Sir Giles, drawing his sword in the last 
scene, says : 

“ Soint^ undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takoH away tho use on’b.” 

This is horrildy fine, and I am not sure that it did not 
suggest to me my comdusion of “ Pride’s Cure ”; but my 
imitation is miserably inferior: 

TIum arm wan Uiusy in tho day of Na8td)y ; 

*TiH parivlytic now, and knows no use of weapons. 

Pierre and Jalluir are tho best things in Otway. Belvi- 
dera is a i)oor Cix'ature, and has had more than her due 
fame. Monimia is a little better, but she whines. I 
like Calista in tho “ Fair Penitent ” better than either of 
Otway’s women. Leo’s “ Massacre of Paris ” is a noble 
play, very (diastely and liindy written. His Alexander 
is full of tliat madnoBH “ which rightly should possess a 
poet’s brain,” ^MEtlipus” is also a fine play, but less 
so than these two. It is a joint production of Lee and 
Drytlon. AH For Lovtj ” begins with uncommon Spirit, 
but soon llagH, and is of no wortli upon the whole. The 
last scene of ‘‘Young’s Kevengo” is sublime : the rest of 
it not worth Id. 

I want to have your opinion and Plumstead’s on 
Cooke’s “ lUehard the Tliird.” I am possessed with an 
admiration of the genuine Itichard, his genius, and his 
mounting spirit, whicjh no consideration of his cruelties 
can depress. Shakspemre has not made Richard so black 
VOL. I. 0 
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a Monster as is supposed. Wherever he is monstrous, it 
was to conform to vulgar opinion. But he is generally a 
Man. Eead his most exquisite address to the Widowed 
Queen to court her daughter for him —the topics of 
maternal feeling, of a deep knowledge of the heart, are 
such as no monster could have supplied. Eichard must 
have felt before he could feign so well; tho’ ambition 
choked the good seed. I think it tho most finished piece 
of Eloquence in the world; of permitdve oratory far 
above Demosthenes, Burke, or any man, far exceeding 
the courtship of Lady Anne. Her relenting is barely 
natural, after all; the more perhaps S.’s merit to make 
impossible appear probable^ but the Quee'nis conseoit 
(taking in all the circumstances and topics, private and 
public, with his angelic address, able to draw the host of 
[piece cut out of letter] Lucifer) is probable; and [piece 
cut out of letter] resisted it. This observation applies to 
many other parts. All the inconsistency is, that Sliak- 
spe'are’s better genius was forced to struggle against the 
prejudices which made a monster of Eichard. lie set 
out to paint a monster, but his human sympathies ])ro- 
duced a man. 

Are you not tired with all this ingenious criticism ^ 
I am. 

Richard itself m totally metamorphosed in tho wretched 
acting play of that name, which you will see, altered by 
Gibber. 

God bless you. 0. Lamb. 


To Mr. WALTEE WILSON. 

Letter XCV.] Am/ust 14, 1801. 

Dear Wilson—I am extremely sorry that any serious 
differences should subsist between us, on account of some 
foolish behaviour of mine at Eichmond; you knew me 
well enough before, that a very little liquor will cause n 
considerable alteration in me. 
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I beg you to impute my conduct solely to tliat, and 
not to any deliberate intention of offending you, from 
whom I have received so many friendly attentions. I 
know that you think a very important difference in opinion 
with respect to some more serious subjects between us 
makes me a dangerous companion; but do not rashly 
infer, from some slight and light expressions which I may 
have made use of in a moment of levity, in your presence, 
without sufficient regard to your feelings—do not conclude 
that I am an inveterate enemy to all religion. I have 
had a time of seriousness, and I have known the import¬ 
ance and reality of a religious belief. Latterly, I acknow¬ 
ledge, much of my seriousness has gone off^ whether from 
new company, or some other new associations; but I still 
retain at bottom a conviction of the truth, and a certainty 
of the usefulness of religion. I will not pretend to more 
gravity or feeling than I at present possess; my intention 
is not to persuade you that any great alteration is probable 
in me; sudden converts are superficial and transitory; I 
only want you to believe that I have stamina of serious¬ 
ness within me, and that I desire nothing more than a 
return of that friendly intercourse which used to subsist 
between us, but which my folly has suspended. 

Believe me, very affectionately yours, 0. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Lkttbti XCVI.] [August] 1801. 

Dear Manning—I have forborne writing so long (and 
so have you for the matter of that), until I am almost 
ashamed either to write or to forbear any longer. But 
as your silence may proceed from some worse cause than 
neglect—from illness, or some mishap which may have 
befallen you, I begin to be anxious. You may have been 
burnt out, or you may have married, or you may have 
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broken a limb, or turned country parsoti: any of these, 
would be excuse sufficient for not coming to rny supper. 
I am not so unforgiving as the nobleman in Saint Mark, 
.For me, nothing new has happened to me, unless that the 
poor Albion died last Saturday of the world’s neglect, and 
with it the fountain of my puns is choked up for ever. 

All the Lloyds wonder that you do not write to them. 
They apply to me for the cause. Relievo mo from this 
weight of ignorance, and enable me to give a truly oracular 
response. 

I have been confined some days with swelled check and 
rheumatism : they divide and govern me with a viceroy- 
headache in the middle. I can neither write nor read 
without great pain. It must be something like obstinacy 
that I choose this time to write to you in after many 
months’ interruption. 

I will close my letter of simple inquiry with an epigram 
on Mackintosh, the Vindidm Qallioco man—who has got 
a place at last—one of the last I did for the Albion :— 

“ Thougb tbou’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack : 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelf. 

He went away, and wisely hang’d himself: 

This thou may’st do at last; yot-nnich I do\ibt, 

If thou hast any hoioels to gush out!" 

Yonrs, as ever, 0, Lam a 


Letter XCVIL] August 31, 1801. 

I heard that you were going to China, with a commis¬ 
sion from the Wedgwoods to collect hints for their pottery, 
and to teach the Chinese 'perspective ; but I did not know 
that London lay in your way to Pekin. I am seriously 
glad of it, for I shall trouble you with a small present for 
the Emperor of Usbeck Tartary, as you go hy his terri¬ 
tories : it is a fragment of a “ Dissertation on the state 
of political parties in England at the end of the eighteenth 
century,” which will no doubt be very interesting to his 
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Imperial Majesty. It was writteu originally in English 
for the use of the two and twenty readers of the Albion 
(this calculation includes a printer, four pressmen, and a 
devil); hut becoming of no use when the Albion stopped, 
I got it translated into Usbeck Tartar by my good friend 
Tibet Kulm, who is to come to London with a civil 
invitation from the Cham to the English nation to go 
over to the worship of the Lama. 

The Albion is dead—dead as nail in door—and my 
revenues have died with it^ but I am not as a man 
without hope. I have got a sort of opening to the 
Morning Chronicle^ by means of that common dispenser 
of benevolence, Mister Dyer. I have not seen Perry, 
the editor, yet: but I am preparing a specimen. I shall 
have a diiiicult job to manage, for you must know that 
Mr. Perry, in common with the great body of the Whigs, 
thinks the Albion very low. I find I must rise a peg or 
so, be a little more decent, and less abusive; for, to 
confess the truth, I had arrived to an abominable pitch ; 
I spared neither age nor sex when my cue was given me. 
N^mporte (as they say in French), any climate will suit 
me. So you are about to bring your old face-making face 
to London, You could not come in a better time for my 
purposes 3 for I have just lost Bickman, a faint idea of 
whose character I sent you. He has gone to Ireland for 
a year or two to make his fortune; and I have lost by 
his going what seems to me I can never recover— a 
finished man. His memory will be to me as the brazen 
serpent to the Israelites,—I shall look up to it, to keep 
mo upright and honest. But he may yet bring back his 
lionest lace to England one day. T wish your affairs 
with the Emperor of China had not been so urgent^ that 
you might have stayed in Great Britain a year or two 
longer, to have seen him; for, judging from my own 
experience, I almost dare pronounce you never saw his 
equal.. I never saw a man that could be at all a second 
or substitute for him in any sorfe. 

Imagine that what is here erased was an apology and 
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explanation, perfectly satisfactory you may be sure for 
rating this man so highly at the expense of —, and 

-, and-, and M-, and -, and and 

-. But Mr. Burke has explained this ])henonienon of 

our nature very prettily in his letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly, or else in Appeal to the old Whigs, I 
forget which. Do you remember an instance from Homer 
(who understood these matters tolerably well), of Priam 
driving away his other sons wnth expressions of wrath and 
bitter reproach, when Hector was just dead 1 

I live where I did, in a private manner, because I 
don’t like state. Nothing is so disagreeable to mci as the 
clamours and applauses of the mob. For this reason I 
live in an obscure situation in one of the courts of the 
Temple. 0. L. 

I send you all of Coleridge’s letters to me, which I 
have preserved: some of them are upon the subject of 
my play. I also send you Kemble’s two letters, and the 
prompter’s courteous epistle, with a curious critique on 
“Pride’s Cure,” by a young physician from Edinbro’, 
who modestly suggests quite another kind of a plot. 
These are monuments of my disappointment which I like 
to preserve. 

In Coleridge’s letters you will find a good deal of 
amusement, to see genuine talent struggling against a 
pompous display of it. I also send you the Professor’s 
letter to me (careful Professor 1 to conceal his nmm even 
from his correspondent), ere yet the Professor’s pride was 
cured. Oh monstrous and almost satanical pride ! 

You will carefully keep all (except the Scotcli Doctor’s, 
xohuk burn) in statu quo^ till I come to claim mine 
own. (1 Lamb. 
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To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Letteii XOVIII.] [Margate!'] So'ptem'ber 9, 1801. 

Dear Sir—Nothing runs in my head when I think of 
your story, hut that you should make it as like the life of 
Savage as possible. That is a known and familiar tale, 
and its effect on the public mind has been very great. 
Many of the incidents in the true history are readily made 
dramatical. Dor instance. Savage used to walk backwards 
and forwards o' nights to his mother's window, to catch a 
glimpse of her, as she passed with a candle. With some 
such situation the play might happily open. I would 
plunge my Hero, exactly like Savage, into diflGiculties and 
embarrassments, the consequences of an unsettled mind: 
out of which ho may be extricated by the unknown inter¬ 
ference of his mother. He should be attended from the 
beginning by a Friend, who should stand in much the 
same relation towards him as Horatio to Altamont in the 
play of the “ Fair Penitent.” A character of this sort 
seems indispensable. This Friend might gain interviews 
with the mother, when the son was refused sight of her. 
Like Horatio with Calista, he might wring her soul. Like 
Horatio, he might learn the secret first. He might be 
exactly in the same perplexing situation, when he had 
learned it, whether to tell it or conceal it from the Son (I 
have still Savage in my head), who might kill a man (as he 
did) in an affray—he should receive a pardon, as Savage 
did—-and the mother might interfere to have him banished. 
This should provoke the friend to demand an interview 
with her husband, and disclose the whole secret. The 
husband, refusing to believe anything to her dishonour, 
should fight with him. The husband repents before he 
dies. The mother explains and confesses everything in 
his presence. The son is admitted to an interview with 
his now acknowledged mother. Instead of embraces, she 
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resolves to abstract herself from all pleasure, even from 
his sight, in voluntary penance all her days after. This 
is crude indeed!! but I am totally unable to suggest a 
better. I am the worst hand in the world at a plot. 
But I understand enough of passion to predict that yoiu 
story, with some of Savage’s, which has no repugnance, 
but a natural alliance with it, cannot fail. The mystery 
of the suspected relationship—the suspicion, generated 
from slight and forgotten circumstances, coming at last to 
act as Instinct, and so to be mistaken for Instinct—the 
son’s unceasing pursuit and throwing of himself in his 
mother’s way, something like Falkland’s eternal persecu¬ 
tion of Williams—the high and intricate passion in the 
mother, the being obliged to shun and keep at a distance 
the thing nearest to her heart—to be cruel, where her 
heart yearns to be kind, without a possibility of explana¬ 
tion. Yon have the power of life and death and the 
hearts of your auditors in your hands—still Hanis will 
want a skeleton, and he must have it. I can only put in 
some sorry hints. The discovery to the son’s friend may 
take place not before the third act—in some such way as 
this. The mother may cross the street-—he may point 
her out to some gay companion of his as the Beauty of 
Leghorn—the pattern for wives, etc. etc. His companion, 
who is an Englishman, laughs at his mistake, and knows 
her to have been the famous Fancy Dawson, or any one 
else, who captivated the English Mug. Some such way 
seems dramatic, and speaks to the Eye. The audience 
will enter into the Friend’s surprise and into the perplexity 
of his situation. These Ocular Scenes are so many great 
landmarks, rememberable headlands and lighthouBcs in 
the voyage. Macbeth’s witch has a good advice to a 
tragic writer, what to do with his spectator. 

“ Show his eyeSf and grieve his heart ” 

The most difficult thing seems to be. What to do with 
the husband % You will not make him jealous of his own 
son 1 that is a stale and an unpleasant trick in Douglas, 
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etc. Can't you keep him out of the way till you want 
him, as the husband of Isabella is conveniently sent off 
till his cue comes There will be story enough without 
him, and he will only puzzle all. Catastrophes are worst 
of all. Mine is most stupid. I only propose it to fulfil 
my engagement, not in hopes to convert you. 

It is always difficult to get rid of a woman at the end 
of a tragedy. Men may fight and die. A woman must 
either take poison, which is a nasty tricTc^ or go mad, 
which is not fit to be shown—or retire, which is poor: 
only retiring is most reputable. 

I am sorry I can furnish you no better: but I find it 
extremely difficult to settle my thoughts upon anything 
but the scene before me, when I am from home: I am 
from home so seldom. If any the least hint crosses me, 
I will write again, and I very much wish to read your 
plan, if you could abridge and send it. In this little 
scrawl you must take the will for the deed, for I most 
sincerely wish success to your play.-—Farewell, 

0. L. 


To JOHN RICKMAN, Esq. 

Letter XOIX.] [Septe7)iber 16, ISOl.] 

Dear Rickman—^Your Letter has found me at Margate, 
where I am come with Mary to drink sea water and pick 
up shells. I am glad to hear that your new dignities 
sit so easy upon you. No doubt you are one of those 
easy “well dressed" gentlemen, that we may know at 
first sight to belong to the “ Castle," when we meet them 
in the Park. Your Letter contains a very fair offer about 
my Play, which I must first dispatch. I seriously feel 
very much obliged to you and all that, but I have 
a scheme in my head to print it about Xmas time, 
when the Town is fuller!! about that time I expect the 
repayment of a Loan, which was bigger than I ought to 
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have trusted, but I hope not bigger than my borrowing 
friend will then be able to repay. If he sliuuld disappoint 
me, I may throw myself upon you: meautimo I am too 
proud ever to etc. ... I do not write in am/ paper. 
G-eorge Dyer, that common Lyar of Benevohmee, has 
taken some pains to introduce me to tlu^ Mtaimig 
Chronicle, and I did something for them, but I soon 
found that it was a different thing writing for the Lordly 
Editor of the great Whig Paper to what it was se.ribbling 
for the poor Albion. More than three-fourths i)f what I 
did was superciliously rejected ; whereas in the old 
Albion the seal of my well-known handwriting was 
enough to drive any nonsense current. I belie.vo I shall 
give up this way of writing, and turn honest, scramble 
on as well as I can for a year, and mak(' a Book, for why 
should every creature make books but I ^ 

G. Burnett had just finished his Essay when I came 
away. Mushrooms scramble up in a night; but diamonds, 
you know, lie a long while ripening in the bed. The 
purport of it is to persuade the world that ojiinions 
tending to the subversion of Established Beligion atid 
Governments, systems of medicine, etc., should not be 
rashly vented in every company : a good orthodox dtxdrine 
which has been preached up with the “ holy text of Pike 
and Gun ” with you in Ireland, and is pretty familiar in 
England, but it is novel to George; at Ic^ast he never 
wrote an Essay upon the subject be.fore. Gritics shotdd 
think of this, before they loosely cry cuit, I’lds is 
commonplace, what is there new in iti it may be all 
new to the Author, he may never have tliought of it 
before, and it may have cost him as much brain-swe^at 
as a piece of the most inveterate originality. However 
George is in pretty good keeping, wliile the tnorita of 
his essay lie under consideration. He has got into joint 
rooms with a young Surgeon, whose Uncle is an eminent 
wine merchant, and gives his nephew long tic;k, so they 
drink two sorts of wine, and live happy. Georgia was 
turned out of his White Friars Lodging liei^auso lie wanted 
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too much attendance. He used to call up the girl, and 
send her down again, because he had forgot what he 
wanted; and then call her again, when his thought came 
back, to ask what a Clock it was. Penwick has been 
urgent with me to write to you about his plan, and I 
gave him a drunken promise that I would, but you have 
saved me a disagreeable topic, for I know you have 
enough to do, and must serve him at your leisure. The 
Welfare of Ireland, perhaps of the whole world, must not 
stand still, while the interests of a newspaper are debating!! 
He is very sanguine, and if he tells true, he has had very 
important encouragement; but he always said and thought, 
that the Albion had very sufficient patronage. Some 
people can see anything but their own interest, and they 
chuse to look at that through glasses. Dr. Christie has 
transported his solemn physiognomy to Portsmouth in 
his way to India. He departed without calling upon me, 
tho^ he never could have called upon a more welcome 
occasion j consequently he did not get your letter, but I 
imparted its contents to his brother. I know no more 
news from here, except that the Professor (Godwin) is 
couKTiNCi. The Lady is a Widow ^ with green spectacles 
and one child, and the Professor is grown quite juvenile. 
He bows when he is spoke to, and smiles without occasion, 
and wriggles as fantastically as Malvolio, and has more 
affectation than a canary bird pluming his feathers when 
he thinks somebody looks at him. He lays down his 
spectacles, as if in scorn, and takes ’em up again from 
necessity, and winks that she mayn’t see he gets sleepy 
about eleven o’(Jlock. You never saw such a philosophic 
coxcomb, nor any one play the Romeo so unnaturally. 
His second play, my god-son, is flatly rejected by Harris, 
because it is a Persian story about Shaw Abbas and the 
valiant Sefl his son: but Harris has offered to pay him at 
all events, if he will take a domestic plain story, not heroic 
nor foreign ; so, after many indignant declarations that 
he could not bear such a creeping way (his expression) 
^ A very disgusting woman. 
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his proud heart has come down to Harris’s proposals; 
so he is filching a tale out of one of Defoe’s novels, and 
has made me write him hints. Ploreat Tertia !- 

Margate, Wednesday, September 16, 
where I stay a week longer. 

And now farewell, Master Secretary!—and if your 
Diplomatic Majesty has any commissions for tape or bone 
lace, etc. in London, depend upon a faithful performance 
of the same. I could find matter for a longer Letter, and 
will another day, if you will find time to read it. Mean¬ 
time believe me, yours sincerely. Mary sends her kindest 
remembrances. No hurry for the Pork. 0. Lamb. 

John Rickman, Esq^., 

Dublin Castle. 


To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Letter 0.] Margate, September , 1801. 

[Fragment.l 

I shall be glad to come home and talk these matters 
over with you. I have read your scheme very attentively. 
That Arabella has been mistress to King Charles is suf¬ 
ficient to all the purposes of the story. It can only 
diminish that respect we feel for her to make her turn 
whore to one of the Lords of his Bedchamber, Her son 
must not know that she has been a whore: it matters 
not that she has been whore to a Kmg: equally in both 
cases, it is against decorum and against the (lelicacjy of a 
son’s respect that he should be privy to it. No doubt, 
many sons might feel a wayward pleasure in the honourable 
guilt of their mothers; but is it a true feeling 1 Is it the 
best sort of feeling'? Is it a feeling to bo exposed on 
theatres to mothers and daughters? Your conclusion (or 
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rather Defoe’s) conies ftir short of the tragic ending, which 
is always expected; and it is not safe to disappoint, A 
tragic auditory wants hlood. They care but little about 
a man and his wife parting. Besides, what Avill you do 
with the son, after all his pursuits and adventures ? Even 
quietly leave him to take guinea-and-a-half lodgings with 
mamma in Leghorn 1 0 impotent and pacific measures ! 

... I am certain that you must mix up some strong 
ingredients of distress to give a savour to your pottage. 
I still think that you may, and must, graft the story of 
Savage upon Defoe. Your hero must hill a man or do 
something. Can’t you bring him to the gallows or some 
great mischief, out of which she must have recourse to an 
explanation with her husband to save him. Think on this. 
The husband, for instance, has great friends in Court at 
Leghorn. The son is condemned to death. She cannot 
tease him for a stranger. She must tell the whole truth. 
Or she may tease him, as for a stranger, till (like Othello 
in Cassio’s case) he begins to suspect her for her impor¬ 
tunity. Or, being pardoned, can she not tease her 
husband to get him banished'? Something of this I 
suggested before. Both is best. The murder and the 
pardon will make business for the fourth act, and the 
banishment and explanation (by means of the Friend I 
want you to draw) the fifth. You must not open any of 
the truth to Dawley by means of a letter. A letter is a 
feeble messenger on the stage. Somebody, the son or his 
friend, must, as a coup de main^ be exasperated, and 
obliged to tell the husband. Damn the husband and his 
“ gentlemanlike qualities.” Keep him out of sight, or he 
will trouble all Let him be in England on trade, and 
come home as Biron does in Isabella^ in the fourth act, 
when he is wanted. I am for introducing situations, sort 
of counterparts to situations which have been tried in 
other plays— like, but not the same. On this principle I 
recommended a friend like Horatio in the “Fair Penitent,” 
and on this principle I recommend a situation like Othello, 
with relation to Desdemona’s intercession for Cassio, 
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Bye-scenes may likewise receive hints. The son may see 
his mother at a mask or Feast, as Eomeo, Juliet. The 
festivity of the company contrasts with the strong per¬ 
turbations of the individuals. Dawley may be told ins 
wife’s past unchastity at a mask by some witch-character, 
as Macbeth upon the heath, in dark sentences. This 
may stir his brain, and be forgot, but come in aid of 
stronger proof hereafter. From this what you will perhaps 
call whimsical way of counterparting, this honest stealing, 
and original mode of plagiarism, much yet, I think, re¬ 
mains to be sucked. Excuse these abortions. I thought 
you would want the draught soon again, and I would not 
send it empty away.—Yours truly, 

WILLIAM GODWIN ! 1! 

Somers Town, September 17, 1801. 


To JOHN KICKMAN, Esq. 

Letter CL] 9, 1801. 

I called lately upon our common friend G. Dyer of 
Clijffords Inn. I found him inconsolable and very dirty. 
It seems that Gilbert Wakefield is dead, and George had 
not got his tribute ready for Mr. Phillips’s magazine 
this month, and Dr. Aikin had sent a little tribute, and 
Miss Aikin had also sent a tribute, and the world would 
expect a tribute from his pen. At first I imagined that 
George was touched with some sense of kindred mortality, 
such as Methusaleh himself must have felt, when he was 
qualmish; but no, all that disturbed George was, that 
he had not got a tribute. George the Becond, George 
Burnett, supt with me last night. He is not got quite 
well of the metaphyz, but I hope and trust that last night’s 
paroxysm will be the last, and that his disorder has come 
to its crisis. He maintained that if a highwayman, who 
is going to kill you, spares your life on your expressly 
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promising to spare /m, that is, not to prosecute, you 
are under no obligation to keep your word, because you 
were in a state of violence, when the promise was made, 
and the Good of the Whole, which may be partially 
endangered by suffering that man to live, is to be pre¬ 
ferred to any such promise in such circumstances made. 
If I ever turn freebooter, and light upon George Burnett 
in my travels, I shall remember what I have to trust to. 
But saving his inetapliyz (which goes off after the first 
heats of youth like the green sickness) George the 2nd 
has good parts. He only wants fortune. He as ill be¬ 
comes adversity, as George the first would do prosperity, 
if any one should leave him a rich legacy. Another of 
fortune’s Jmmhle servants is a visitor of mine, who in 
the language of antiquity would have been nominated 
Simonds-with-tlie-slit-lip. I cannot say his linen was 
of Tarsus, nor quite so robust as Russian, but it certainly 
craved bleaching, but saving his dirty shirt, and his 
physiognomy and his ’bacco box, together with a certain 
kiddy air in his walk, a man would have gone near to 
have mistaken him for a gentleman. He has a sort of 
ambition to be so misunderstood. It seems the Treasury 
does not pay with that weekly promptitude, and 
accommodating periodicalness, it was wont; and some 
constitutions cannot ivait He craved the loan of a half 
guinea; could I refuse a gentleman who seemed in 
distress 1 He dropt some words, as if he were desirous 
of trying what effect the Irish air would have upon a 
poor constitution. Couldn’t you make him a door-keeper, 
or a game-keeper, or find some post for him, not altogether 
so brilliant as useful 1 Some situation under the mint- 
7 naster f--1 leave him to your mercy and ability. There 
is no hurry, for what you have given him will keep him 
in ^vork some time, and for why ’tis just as his 
Majesty’s ministers shall please. So, Cottle’s Psalms 
are come out hot press’d for six shillings. Of course 
I shall send you a copy. “ Poetry is never more delight¬ 
fully employed than when in the service of its Creator.” 
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Vide Preface to the Translation (if lie had writ one, but 
he has not). 

Quid majus! —the Professor is not married, the 
Plough is yet m posse —peace is all the cry here—fire¬ 
works, lights, etc., abound—White stationed himself at 
Temple Bar among the boys, and threw squibs; burned 
one man’s cravat.—This is the cream of London in¬ 
telligence—you shall have the earliest tidings of all 
new movements. 0. L. 

John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 


Letter GIL] Tuesday^ 24, 1801. 

Rickman—I have just put my finishing hand 
to my play to alter it for publishing. I have made 
a thorough change in the structure of the latter part, 
omitting all those scenes which shew’d John under the 
first impression of his father’s death. I have done this, 
because I had made him too weak, and to expose him¬ 
self before his servants, which was an indecorum; and 
from a theory that poetry has nothing to do to give 
pam/the imbecilities, and deformities, the dotages of 
human nature, are not fit objects to be shewn. Instead 
of these rejected scenes I have told his feelings in a 
narrative of the old servant to Margaret, which is a 
relief to the oppression of John so often talhmg in his 
own person.—I have cut out all the interview of Jolm 
and Simon, and they do not meet at all, and I hare 
expunged Simon’s bloody resolution, which offended you 
so much from him. I have sent iiirn to mqmve hmmlf 
by travel, and it is explained that his presence (who is 
the good son in my parable) would have been too much 
of a reproach and a pain to my prodigal in the first hour 
of his grief.—The whole ends with Margaret’s Consola¬ 
tion, where it should end, without any pert incident 
of surprise and trick to make a catastrophe. Moreover, 
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I have excluded the two tales of the Witch and the 
Gentleman who died for love, having since discovered by 
searching the parish register of St. Mary Ottery, that 
his disorder was a stranguary, tho’ some rimes upon 
his grave-stone did a little lean to my hypothesis.—More¬ 
over, I have gone through and cut out all the Ahs 1 and 
Ohs ! and sundry weak parts, which I thought so fine 
three or four years ago. When it comes out you must 
let me know in what manner I can transmit you a copy 
or two. I have been so particular, because you have 
shewn more liking to my Margaret than most people, 
and my alterations were m part the offspring of your 
suggestions; not wholly, for I have long smelt a jumble. 
I hope you will find it now nearly all of a piece. I am 
to christen it “John Woodvil^^ simply—not “Pride’s 
Cure.”—As Dyer says, “I am no enemy to candid and 
ingenuous criticism, I only deprecate the arrows of 
calumny ” : vide most of the prefaces of G. Dyer. Dyer 
regularly dines with me when he does not go a visiting 
and brings his shilling. He has pick’d up amazingly. 
I never saw him happier. He has had his doors listed 
and his casements puttied, and bought a handsome screen 
of the last century. Only his poems do not get finished. 
One volume is printing, but the second wants a good deal 
doing to it. I do not expect that he will make much 
progress with his Life and Opinions, till his detestable 
Lyric Poetry is delivered to subscribers. I shall make 
him not deliver one vol. till both are ready, else he 
would infallibly have made two troubles and two ex- 
pences of it. He talks of marrying, but this en passant 
(as he says) and entre notes, for God’s sake don’t mention 
it to him, for he has not forgiven me for betraying to you 
his purpose of writing his own Life. He says, that if it 
once spreads, so many people will expect and wish to 
have a place in it, that he is sure he shall disoblige all 
his friends.-- 

G. Burnett shewed me your rouzing Letter. If I had 
not known your theory and design, I must have called it 

VOL. T. P 
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a very cruel Letter, aud sure as I was that your general 
idea of the treatment, which is best ft)r Burnetts and 
George the Seconds, was right, I could not help thinking 
you had gone too far, even so far that he could not put 
up with it or you ever alter, without doing a moral injury 
to himself. But you must pursue your own course, which 
9 times out of ten will be more judicious than mim). 
The less of interference in these cases, the better. I was 
principally (if not only) sorry, tiiat you assurcil him of 
Southey’s opinion of the mediocrity of Ids muhirstauding 
perfectly agreeing with your own. Southey was the last 
plank of the scaffold which propt up George in his 
opinion of himself. But I dare not atlirm you did 
wrong. I am not a teacher in Israel. Yours truly, 

0. Lamb. 

John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 


Letter CIIL] 

For John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. [1801.] 

I was the moon-struck man, tliat was inspired to 
write on the pacquet “for John llickimin,” and must 
hasten to clear Burnett of that part of Ids Imlictment. 
He brought to me his Letter and his Essay, or rather two 
Essays, and desired me to write myself and put up 
all together in a parcel. I had no leisure to write tlum, 
but I did up his things, and when I luid done so the 
enormous bulk staggered me, and I prcfcrrc'd that 
obnoxious indorsement to enlarging it with anotlun* 
cover. I was guided by the usages of the India House, 
where I have often received superscriptions similar, and 
escaped shot-free. I will never practise upon your pock(‘,t 
in the like manner again, but Burnett stands a(U|idttcd. 
Hone but the Bishop could have composed that illustrioiiB 
specimen of ignorance which you extract, and he alone, 
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in all England, would not understand the absurdity of it, 
if it were to be pointed out. Still I wish something 
could be done for him, even if he waited six weeks, or a 
day over, for it. Methinks! (as the Poets say) I see 
Preferment waiting at the door, afraid to come in, 'till 
his Worship has finished his Introduction, that she may 
not deprive the World of his matchless labours. 

I have nothing to communicate, but my thanks. I do 
assure you that I retain a very lively memory of our old 
Smoking Evenings in Southampton Buildings. Q. Dyer, 
our illustrious Oo-Puffcr, has emigrated to Enfield, where 
some rich man, that has got two Country Houses, allows 
him the use of a very large one, with a library, where he 
is getting the final vol. of his Poems ready, and then I 
shall set him about his Life: by me in a sentence back, 
I mean dirtiiig and littering. 

Soutliey is not arrived. 

Yours sincerely, C. Lamb. 

I forgot to notice an anachronism in your 1st Letter, 
which I am glad to see you correct in a subsequent—^you 
accost mo my dear Sir. By what twist of association in 
your unlucky Pericranium have you connected that Honor 
with my cognomen ? 

Mary thanks you, but she prefers Rum, 

I have literally this moment rec^^ your packet for 
Southey. I mean Burnett's History of his own times. 
And your letter. For your kind mention of Slit-lips take 
my warmest thanks. He will have no objection to wait 
six weeks or a day over, tho' it may be damnably more 
inconvenient for him to uuit, than for the Bishop. The 
fact of the strange flesh " which he is reported to have 
eaten, astounds me, but I can believe and tremble.— 
Never mind the ceremony of franking to me. John 
Company pays. 
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Letter CIY.] [No date or post-mark, 1801.] 

I sincerely thank you for your repeated oiler, but I 
have just received as much as £50, an old debt which I 
told you of, and that will a good deal and more than cover 
the expences of printing. I expect to be able to scud you 
some copies in a few weeks. I have not had a proof 
sheet yet. I have nothing to claim upon Dyer's aticount. 
He paid me from the beginning as near as I can calculate, 
and I solemnly protest it, to a penny for all the expences 
he put me to, and whenever he dines with us he regularly 
brings his shilling, which is a fair average for what his 
gluttony devours. To be sure he has occasionally an 
eleemosynary whiff of tobacco, for which I cannot sconse 
the Poet. I am afraid he sometimes does not come when 
he has not got a shilling. I cannot force him, for now 
his health is come back, he is the most unmanageable of 
God's creatures. He goes about fetching and carrying 
for Ladies, and always thinking he mmt call upon this 
Lady and t'other Gentleman. His first vol. is nearly 
printed, but he is projecting new odes and impertinences 
for the 2d, and I cannot foresee a period. Still he 
seems by fits bent upon writing his Life, and will do 
it if the Prototype is not overtaken with death. I quite 
give up any hope of reducing him to common sense and 
human conduct. All that can be done is to bolster up 
his carcase by a daily habit of Dining, until ho finishes 
his mortal pilgrimage. Poor G. Burnett is very ill and 
reduced. You would deposit your fierce anger if you 
saw the metaphysician. He has brought his Introduction 
to a finish at last, but he is not in a capacity to go on. 
Coleridge has recommended him to the Editor of the 
Morning Post, who has promised to employ liim. But 
a Lion is in his foot-path, and he cannot begin yet. I 
suppose he will write to you, and it will be* needless to 
say more of him here. The goul has a gouless and two. 
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if not three young gouls. The goul has not paid me the 
pittance, for 'twas not much, he borrowed of me, but I 
have reason to believe his circumstances are so squalid, 
that it would be more to expect of him than can be 
expected from man or goul, to divert his Comings in from 
the service of genuine hunger and thirst.—Fenwick’s 
Plough (how one idea of Poverty introduces another I) is 
degenerated already from a daily to a weekly paper. I 
wish it may not vanish into thin air, or come out the 
same day as Burnett’s Historia Bomana issues from the 
press. I meantime have made some overtures to the 
Editor of the Morning Post thro’ Coleridge, who writes 
for that paper, and hope I am on the point of being 
engaged.-—I have seen Southey several times. His wife 
is considerably improved, and will talk if she is talked 
to, but she bitterly complains that when literary men 
get together, they never speak to the women. Mrs. 
Lovel is also in town and Southey’s mother, who is 
dying: —“So am not I, said the foolish fat scullion.” 
Do you remember our unfeeling behaviour at the funeral 
of that dear young Lady, who was withered in her bloom 
by the untimely stroke of Death, and lies in what-d’ye-call- 
’em Church yard ? The tear is falling while I remember— 
don’t you perceive the Ink is rather brackish? as G. 
Burnett asked in a company at my brother’s the other 
day, whether the Thames Water at Blackfriars Bridge 
was not a little Brackish.—The Professor has not yet 
thrown himself away. I am sorry to find he is about 
to commit a folly, for I hear that She has no fortune and 
has one child, and they propose that she shall ease the 
burden of the family expences by translating from the 
French.—Fell, the inevitable shadow of everything which 
Godwin does, is absolutely writing a Play. It is a 
Comedy. It is just finished, and I go this evening in 
the hope to see it. It will have one trait in it. There 
can be no mirth in it. An Owl making a Pun would be 
no bad emblem of the unnatural attempt. To your 
enquiry whether Mary swallows certain mixed Liquors, 
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she answers that I unfortunately misunderstood that 
advice, as if it had been addrest to me, and have almost 
killed myself by the Blunder. But she will profit by the 
correction. She desires her love and remembrance. 
White often enquires after you, and as often desires to 
be mentioned to you, which I as regularly forget. 
Stoddart is going to begin the study of Civil Law at the 
Commons. 

Farewell, old Comrade and new Secretary, 

Thine, C. L. 

You must send up your St. Helena letter immediately^ 
and I will drop it in our Box. I can’t frank it, tJ'ohn 
Company never franks outwards. A ship, the Marquis 
of Ely^ goes at Xmas. The Armston gc'ios next 
Wednesday. 

Since I wrote last Leaf, I have read Fell’s Comedy, 
and am surprized to find it contain, if not sterling wit 
or character, a liveliness and knowledge of tlio present 
popular taste, which has astonish’d mo. The serious 
parts are damn’d flat. But I should not at all wonder, 
he having a pretty good introduction, even if it shouhl 
please highly. He has been a minute ol)server of what 
takes in Eeynolds’s plays, and has had reid actors 
continually in his view.—Who knows, but Owls do make 
Puns, when they hoot by moonshine ? I shall hear from 
the Morning Post this day, and shall endeavour to get 
the Theatrical Beports, not all, but Kemble’s chief 
characters, and Cooke’s, etc. 

John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castla 
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Lettkr CV.] January 9, 1802. 

Please to send me one Letter with the Broad Seal, 
for a friend who is curious in impressions. 

I am to be sure much gratified with your use of 
Margaret as a kind of rack to extract confession from 
women. But don’t give me out as your Rack-maker, 
lest the women retort upon me the fate of Perillus, which 
you may read in your Ainsworth under the article 
Phalaris; or you may find the story more at large by 
perusing the Controversy between Bentley and Boyle. I 
have delayed to write (I believe I am telling a Lye) until 
I should get a book ready to send (but I believe this has 
been all along a pretext recurred to, a kind of after-motive, 
when the resolution was taken a priori, rather than the 
true cause, which was mixed up of busy days and riotous 
nights, doing the Company’s business in a morning, 
straining for Jokes in the afternoon, and retailing them 
(not being yet published) over punch at night. The 
Lungs of Stentor could not long sustain the Life I have 
led. I get into parties, or treat them with Pope Joan 
four times in a week. You have dropt in ere now when 
bforris was courting at such a Party, and you know the 
game. I stick to it like any Papist. ’Tis better than 
Poetry, Mechanics, Politics, or Metaphysics, That’s a 
stop—there’s pope—-you did not take your ace—what a 
magic charm in sounds. ... I begin not to wonder at 
the bloodshed which dyed Christian Europe concerning 
Omousia and Omoiousia.— A. party of people’s faces about 
a fire grinning over cards and forgetting that they have 
got to go home is the supreme felicity, the Maximum 
Bonum. White has or is about to write you at my 
suggestion. Wc desire nothing so vigorously as to see 
Master Secretary in these parts. There are Liquors and 
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fumes extant, which have power to detain a Bachelor 
from his cold Bed till cock crow. 

Fenwick gives routs and balls and suppers (not balls) 
but splendid entertainments out of the first fruits of the 
l>loy )—he had some hundreds of pounds from untllinking 
Nobility. It is no breach of charity to suppose that part 
is expended—his wife and daughter have got magnificent 
Hats, which Mary waggishly has christen’d Nortlmmber- 
land Hats, from his great Patron at Charing Cross. 

Dyer has at last met with a madman more mad than 
himself—the Earl of Buchan, brother to the Erskines and 
eccentric biographer of Fletcher of Saltoun. Tliis old 
man of near eighty is come to London in his way to 
France, and George and he go about everywhere. George 
brought the mad Lord up to see me—I wan’t at home 
but Mary was washing—a pretty pickle to receive an 
Earl in 1 Lord have mercy upon us 1 a Lord in my 
garret! My utmost ambition was some time or other 
to receive a Secretary! Well, I am to breakfast with 
this mad Lord on Sunday. I am studying manners. 
George and my Lord of Buchan went on Tlmrsday last 
to Eichmond in the Long Coach to pay their devotions 
to the shrine of Thomson ! The coldest day in the year. 
Enough to cool a Jerusalem-Padder. George is as proud 
as a Turkey Cock and can talk of nothing else \ always 
taking care to hedge in at the end that he don’t value 
Lords, and that the Earl has nothing of the Lord about 
him. 0 human nature ! human Nature ! for my part I 
have told every Body, how I had an Earl come to see 
me. . . . George describes the Earl as a very worthy man, 
who has his hobby horses; for instance, George says, he 
will stop you in the street, when you arc walking with 
him, and hold you by the button, and talk so loud, that 
all the Passers by look at you. So you may guess why 
he cleaves to George^ the first. If you have read the 
you may have seen a dissertation on Cooke’s Richard 
the 3d. which is the best thing I have done. It was 
in last Monday; stray Jokes I will not nmr\ hoping you 
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will always take the good ones to be mine, and the bad 
ones to be done by John a Nokes, etc. 

In haste. Happy Hew Year to Master Secretary. 

C. L. 

I had, before your injunction came, given a hint to the 
Goul, that you were disposed to serve him; this to rear 
him from the dreary state of despair he was in. But 
now, mum, I wish to God you may do any thing: for all 
the Elements have fought against him. 

My play will most likely accompany my next. Felhs 
goes on slow and sure, like his own long stories. It is 
muchi much^ better than I could believe. Some of it is 
very good farce, which is all a modern play need be. 

To John Kickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 


Lettiui CVL] January 14, 1802. 

You may suspect as much as you please (suspicion 
ever haunts the guilty mind) that I did not do that thing 
about Kichard, but I tell you I did, and I also made 
the Lord Mayor’s Bed, which you are welcome to rumple 
as much as you please. I plead guilty to certain ‘‘felicities 
of phrase”— Noviciate used as an adjective I myself 
suspected, but did not know that novice was any other 
than a substantive. But what the devil’s all this coil 
for about delightful artifices and elastic minds 1 and how 
should a man at Bantry Bay know any thing about good 
English 1 the fact is, that it was but an unfinished affair 
at first, and by the intelligent artifice of the Editor it was 
made more chaotic still. As it stands, it is more than 
half introduction: half of which was to be note. But it 
is most probably the last theatrical morceau I shall do : 
for they want ’em done the same night, and I tried it 
once, and found myself non compos. I can’t do a thing 
against time. If I use “do” and “did” to excess, ’tis 
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because I know ^em to be good Engliali, tliafc you (iau’t 
deny. My Editor uniformly rejects all that I do (‘onaidcr- 
able in length. I shall only do paragraplm, with now 
and then a slight poem such as “ l)i(‘k Btrype/’ if you 
read it, which was but a long Epigram, I beg you 
not to read with much expectation, for my poor paragraphs 
do only get in, when there are none of any body’s else. 
Most of them are rejected ; all, almost, that are personal, 
where my forte lies. And I cannot got at once out of the 
delightful regions of scurrility, the “Delectable Mountains” 
of Albion where whilom I fed my sheep, into the kick¬ 
shaws of fashionable tittle-tattle, which I mmt learn, I 
cannot have the conscience to order a Paper for Xt 
Church, on the hypothesis that it is on my account (vvdiich 
is modest) for no paragraphs can bo worth eight guineiis 
a year. However I will try and see, if I am get it at an 
under price as you proposed.—I sent \n\i Mottoes for 
12th Day at their own desire—how did they serve mo? 
the first day they put in mottoes by another (most stupid) 
hand, and the next day mottoes by ditto with some of 
mine tacked to 'em. They rejected a pretty good one on 
Dr. Solomon. 


My namesake, sprung from Jewish Breeder, 
Knew from the Hyssop to the (Jedar, 

But I, unlike the Jewish I^eadtvr, 

Scarce know the Hyssop/ro/n/ the Cedar. 


Another of the rejected ones, on Count Riimford— 


I deal in Aliments fictitious, 

And teaze the Poor with soups nutritious ; 
Of hones and fiint I make dilution, 

And belong to the National Institution. 


Maybe you didn't see what were m of mine. 
Best was 


Adbington 


The 


I put my night cap on my head, 
And went as usual to my bed, 
And most surprizing to relate 1 
I woke a Minister of State ! 
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Fukre and Canning 

At Eton School brought up with dull boys, 

Wo shone like oneri among the school hoys ; 

But since wo in tho world have been 
Wo are but schoolboys among men. 

Your advice, about getting a sliare of the Post as fast as 
/ am ! 1 I cerUiiily follow. I wish I may hold 
my two guinea matter. 

My scrawl costs you nothing; and me only so much 
Ink. Mary’s Love. Wo are just setting out on a night 
expedition freezing (the glass at 23 as I hear, for I don’t 
know a thermometer from a barometer) to Pciitonville to 
see Mister Comedy Fell and his pretty spouse. 

Yours et(;. 0. L. 

To John Kickinati, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 

Letter OVIL] Jmmnj 18, 1802. 

George the 2nd has just arrived, has stayed over his 
time!! and written to .Ld. Stanhope without telling his 
Ld.ship where to lind him, accordingly must write again. 

Dear Kic.kmaii—I have not been able to find a chap¬ 
man, who will pay half thy father’s newspapers. I already 
remi the Post upon nearly a similar Plan j 7 or 8 of us 
subscribe. One keeps it and pays 1/2. But to avert thy 
wrath and indignation which I know will burn most 
furiously if I omit thy commission, I have ordered one 
at full cost, and tiu'.rt^ will go the first with the same 
Post which (tarrioB this. As Mary seldom sees a Paper 
she will thank your father for the liberty of reading it 
first, and take care only to send it by the same day’s Post. 
She will pay such proportion as a Jury before Lord 
Kenyon shall award. 

Dinner is smoking. 

Yours truly, Cl- Lamb. 

To John Hickman, Esq., 

Dublin Oantlo. 
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Letter CVIIL] Fcbruan/ 1, 1802. 

Dear Eicknian—Kot having known the sweet girl 
deceased, your humble servant cannot endite with true 
passion a suitable Epitaph. Here is a kind of substitute 
for feeling—but your own Prose, or nakedly the Letter 
which you sent me, which was in some sort an Epitaph, 
and the best one, would do better on her grave stone 
than the cold Lines of a Stranger. 

A Heart whicli felt Unkindnoss, yet complain'd not; 

A Tongue which spake the simple Truth, and feigu’il not; 

A Soul as white as the pure marble Skin 
(The beauteous Mansion it was lodged in) 

Which, uurespected, could itself respect: 

On Earth was all the Poition of a Maid, 

Who in this common Sanctuary laid 
Sleeps unoffended by the World’s Neglect. 

I have not seen Southey to talk with him about it, but 
I conclude you addrest a Letter to that import to him, 
as Ms came along with mine.—If you stay a little, 
perhaps he or I may hit upon a Better, for I suspect it 
sadly of common place. 

I had hoped ere this to send you a Book, but the 
Boarders are shockingly dilatory, and seem never to have 
heard of the fabulous stories of the Anxiety of Authors 
and Parents. 

You will see almost as soon as the Eeceipt of this a 
first Number of a Paper in the Morning Fast, which I 
have undertaken solus, to be called the Londoner ; I 
think you will like the First Number, m it jumps with 
your Notions about a Country Life, etc. ... I have done 
no more, so I have all the world before me whore to 
chuse. I think you could give mo hints. I have seen 
light Papers in the Agricult. Mag. which would suit the 
Londoner to a tittle. G-. Burnett surprized us with a 
visit yesterday. His Two young Lords have run away— 
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George deiioBCs, that iie wjib Teaching them their Lesson, 
when he was called d(»wn hy Ld, Stanhope to be intro¬ 
duced to his Lordship's Mother; when he returned his 
Pupils were down. They had gone out of Window with 
their beet Coats and Line.n.—The Eldest Son of Ld. S. 
served him exac.tly tlie same Trii^k, and his Lordship sets 
it down, that striplings as W(‘1I as the former (who 

never cann^ haede) wert^ spirited away by the Pitt and 
G-ronville Party, to wlunn lu'. is allied by marriage. He 
says, that Pitt will make them Villains. Ministers have 
already l)ought off Iiis Eon and his Eon-in-Law: and he 
meant to bring up these young ones (the eldest IG) to 
mechanics or manufactun's. It is very probable what he 
says—lor the P’s and (Ph (writing to a Secretary I dare 
not bo more ex[)lieit) would go some steps to stop the 
growth of I)emo(n*atic Peers.—Gt'orgo declares that he 
is only sony on Ld. Etanhoj)e/8 ac.count, who is much 
agitated, hut on his own ht^ doidt care at all: nay I have 
no doubt he is ready to leap at his heart, for Lord S. 
desires he will stay in his house, and ho will try to get 
him Bornething, Eo («eorga has got his old desirable 
prospect of ibod and clothing with no Duty to perform 
ibr it. I could 1111 vols. witli a History of his absurdities 
since the dab^. of my Last. . . . Take one or 2.«--Imprimis, 
he overstay’d his d wetdis tlum ho wrote to Lord S. 
from town to write to him, hut forgot to mention his 
own addthem lie was forceul to write again to say he 
forgot, and beggM liis fjordship to tell him the Exact 
situation where his Lordship’s House stood, that he 
might have- no tro\d)le in finding it 1! 1 to write to a Peer 
of the Rendm to ttdl the number of his house ! Them he 
determines to set off for Chovening next morning, and 
writes that lu* will c.ome down hy thci 3 o’cdock stage- - 
then ho comes to us tlu^ night befciro at 11 and complains 
bitterly of the diiluvulty of getting up so cmrly—then he 
goes away, and White and I lay wagers that he won’t go 
at all. Next morning 11 o’clock enter Geo. the 2nd 
in a dirty neck(doth - lie could not go hcauuise he had no 
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Linen, and he had not time to go to Southc^y and borrow 
it, and inadvertently slips out that to be sure there was 
a Coach went at J past 10. Then my Tutor gapes, 
and stares, and borrows a neckcloth and sets off with all 
proper humility to My Lord’s in a Post Chaise-drives 
up to the Door in Style—and there I leave him bowing 
and gaping to see the fine Pictures. 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 

Mary’s grateful thanks for your indulgence by which 
she reads my works. 

To John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 


Letter CIX.] Fdmianj 4,1802. 

Dear Rickman—I send you three Copies. Keep one 
yourself, and distribute the others. Perliaps you will 
send one to her, “whom you in sport do call your 
Margaret,” but this is mere conjecture. 

Q-. Dyer is sitting by me, he begs to be kindly re¬ 
membered. He has brought news, that a Mr. Wainc- 
wright, with a Mr. Prend the Pamphleteer, and Mr. 
Perry the Chronicleer, have set up as a Committee to 
procure him an annuity by subscription. Ld. Stanhope 
has sent £50. 

Talking of money, you owe me £22~which I paid in 
advance for your fatlier’s Papers. 

Yours truly, C. L. 

To John Rickman, Esq. 

Dublin Castle. 
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Letter OX.] February 14, 1802. 

“ I take tliy groat in earnest of Eevenge.” One-and- 
twcnty Margarets fall to the disposal of your dainty 
Cousin. I sup with him at Southey’s on Tuesday, God 
willing.—Your guineas (which, let me tell you, are too 
much, hut you shall have your way) are not absolutely 
mal-a-pros, for by a cruel reverse of Fortune, that Dame 
who is painted with a wheel to signify to you, that she 
is chaiigcH, and rollings, and mutabilities, I am no longer 
Paragraph spinner. The fact is, that Stuart was wonder¬ 
fully polite and civil at first, I suppose because Coleridge 
recommended me, from whose assistance in the Paper he 
expected great things, but Coleridge from ill health and 
unscttlement having hung back, I gradually got out of 
favor, and Stuart has at last twice told me that I must 
take more pains about my paragraphs, for he has not 
l)een able to draw above one in five from what I have 
sent him. This in connection with his altered behaviour 
was hint quite enough for me, who do not require hints 
as big m St. Paul’s Church to make me understand a 
coldness, excited my magnanimous spirit to endite a 
valorous Letter of Kesignation, which I did with some 
qualms, when I remembered what I gave up : but to tell 
truth, all the little I have done has been very irksome, 
and rendered ten times more so from a sense of my 
employer not being fully satisfied: and that little has 
subtracted from my pleasure of walking, reading, idling, 
etc., which are as necessary to me as the ‘'golden vapour ” 
of Life itself My health (silly as it seems to relate) has 
suffered bitterly. My Spirits absolutely require freedom 
and leisure, and I think I shall never engage to do task 
work any more, for I am sick.—I must cut closer. I am 
almost ashamed at my capriciousness, as must seem to 
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you, but upon ti serious review I do approve of what IVe 
done. IVe foolishly involved you (I fear) in an expense 
of 8 guineas a year, which I thinh was on my acet. but 
as it is for tvliom it is, I must not call it foolish. A 
Paper in a Country Town is a kind of London. But I 
would gladly purchase your acquiescence by paying half, 
which I know you won’t accept. I have given this up 
only two days, and I feel myself at elbow room, free and 
happy. I can scribble now at my lieart’s Leisure, if I 
have an impulse, and tho’ I know I speak as a fool, I 
am sure I can write better gratis. Say no more about 
it. I have weighed my loss and my gain, and I write 
Frofit. 

I may yet do the Londoners at my Leisure. 

This Letter is short for I have got a bad headache. 
Mr. Abbot’s elevation, you may be sure, surpri;zed me. 
I take it for granted you will not bo a Loser. I am sure 
I shall be a gainer, if an Easterly wind wafts you to 
England. 

Frend was here yesterday. He desires me to set down 
every day Dyer dines with me, and tho Committee will 
pay me, as George is to have no money of his own. 
George contrives constantly to dine here, when ho 
says he shan’t over night, which is very c(nivenien% 
and vice versa. It is the damned Yanity of being 
supposed to be always engaged. Now he is got well, 
he is as freakish as King David at Gath. Nothing 
can be done with him; save that tho Committee will 
preserve him from felo de se, that he shan’t starve him¬ 
self. 

George the 2nd discharges his important Trust, of 
doing nothing for Ld. S. with fidelity and diligence. 
His Lordship sends him to town upon any fiddle-faddle 
errand, and George fancies himself esBential to his 
Lordship’s comfort. He looks more important than Mr. 
Dressin, King’s messenger. 

Mary always desires to be most kindly remembered 
by you. She bids me not tell you tliat an Epigram 
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called Eelen^ in my little Book, is of her writing. But 
it is, every tittle of it. I hope you do not dislike it. 
We remain yours truly, 

0. L., M. L. 

To John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letter CXI.] February 15, 1802. 

Apropos^ I think you wrong about my play. All the 
omissions are right. And the supplementary scene, in 
which Sandford narrates the manner in which his master 
is affected, is the best in the book. It stands where a 
hodge-podge of German puerilities used to stand. I insist 
upon it that you like that scene. Love me, love that 
scene. I will now transcribe the “ Londoner (No. 1), 
and wind up all with affection and humble servant at 
the end. 

[Here was transcribed the essay called “The Londoner,” 
see PoeTns, Flays, and Essays in this Edition.] 

“What is all this about*?” said Mrs. Shandy. “A 
story of a cock and a bull,” said Yorick: and so it is; 
but Manning will take good-naturedly what God will 
send him across the water: only I hope he won’t shut his 
eyes, and open his mouth, as the children say, for that is 
the way to gape, and not to read. Manning, continue 
your laudable purpose of making me your register. I 
will render you back all your remarks; and I, not you, 
shall have received usury by having read them. In the 
meantime, may the great Spirit have you in his keeping, 

VOL. T, ^ 
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and preserve our Englishman from the inoculation of 
frivolity and sin upon French earth. 

Allans — or what is it you say, instead of good-hye ? 
Mary sends her kind remembrance, and covets the 
remarks equally with me. 0. Lamb. 


Letteb CXIL] February 1802. 

ISTot a sentence, not a syllable of Trismegistus shall 
be lost through my neglect. I am his word-banker, his 
storekeeper of puns and syllogisms. You cannot conceive 
(and if Trismegistus cannot, no man can) the strange joy 
which I felt at the receipt of a letter from Paris. It 
seemed to give me a learned importance, which placed me 
above all who had not Parisian correspondents. Believe 
that I shall carefully husband every scrap, which will save 
you the trouble of memory, when you come back. You 
cannot write things so trifling, let them only bo about 
Paris, which I shall not treasure. In particular, I must 
have parallels of actors and actresses. I must be told if 
any building in Paris is at all comparable to St. Paul’s, 
which, contrary to the usual mode of that part of our 
natm'e called admiration, I have looked up to with un¬ 
fading wonder, every morning at ten o’clock, ever since 
it has lain in my way to business. At noon I casually 
glance upon it, being hungry; and hunger has not much 
taste for the fine arts. Is any night-walk comparable to 
a walk from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross, for lighting and 
paving, crowds going and coming without respite, the 
rattle of coaches, and the cheerfulness of shops? Have 
you seen a man guillotined yet ? Is it as good as hanging ? 
Are the women all painted, and the men all monkeys ? 
or are there not a few that look like rational of both sexes ? 
Are you and the first consul thicks All this expense 
of ink I may fairly put you to, as your letters will not 
be solely for my proper pleasure - but are to serve as 
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memoranda and notices, helps for short memory, a kind 
of Kninfordising recollection, for yourself on your return. 
Your letter was just what a letter should be, crammed, 
and very fmmy. Every part of it pleased me till you 
came to Paris ; then your philosophical indolence, or 
inditfcrcnce, stung me. You cannot stir from your rooms 
till you know the language 1 What the devil!—are men 
nothing but word-trumpets? Are men all tongue and 
ear? Have these creatures, that you and I profess to 
know sometking about, no faces, gestures, gabble, no folly, 
no absurdity, no induction of French education upon the 
abstract idea of men and women, no similitude nor dis¬ 
similitude to English 1 Why, thou cursed Smellfungus ! 
your account of your landing and reception, and Bullen, 
(1 forget how you spell it, it was spelt my way in Harry 
the Eighth’s time), was exactly in that minute style which 
strong impressions iNsmtK (writing to a Frenchman, I 
write as a Frenchman would). It appears to me as if I 
should die witli joy at the first landing in a foreign country. 
It is the nearest pleasure which a grown man can substi¬ 
tute for that unknown one, which he can never know, the 
pleasure of the first entrance into life from the womb. 
I dare say, in a short time, my habits would come back 
like a ** stronger man ” armed, and drive out that new 
pleasure; and I should soon sicken for known objects, 
Nothing has trans])ired hero that scorns to me of sufficient 
importance to send dry-shod over the water: but I sup¬ 
pose you will want to bo told some news. The best and 
the worst to me is, that I have given up two guineas a 
week at the Fost, and regained my health and spirits, 
which were upon the wane. I grew sick, and Stuart 
unsatisfied. Ludisti satis, tempus ahire est; I must cut 
closer, that’s all Mister Fell, or as you, with your usual 
facetiousnesB and drollery, call him, Mr. F-i-11, has 
stopped short in the middle of his play. Some friend 
has told him that it has not the least merit in it. Oh 
that I had the rectifying of the Litany 1 I would put in 
a libera nos {Seripfores videlicet) ah amicis / That’s all 
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the news. Apropos : is it pedantry, writing to a French¬ 
man, to express myself sometimes by a French word, when 
an English one would not do as welU Methiiiks my 
thoughts fall naturally into it. 

In all this time I have done but one thing, which I 
reckon tolerable, and that I will transcribe, because it 
may give you pleasure, being a picture of my humours. 
You will find it in my last page. It absurdly is a first 
Number of a series, thus strangled in embryo. 

More news! The Professor’s Eib has come out to be 
a disagreeable woman, so much so as to drive me and 
some more old cronies from his house. lie must not 
wonder if people are shy of coming to see him because of 
the “snakes.” 0. L. 


To Mr. EIOKMAN. 

Letter OXIIL] April 10, 1802. 

Dear Eickman—The enclosed letter explains itself. 
It will save me the danger of a corporal interview with 
the man-eater, who, if very sharp set, may take a fancy 
to me, if you will give me a short note, declaratory of 
probabilities. These from him who hopes to see you 
once or twice more before ho goes hence, to bo no more 
seen: for there is no tipple nor tobacco in the grave, 
whereunto he hastencth. C. Lamb. 

16, Mitre Court Buildings, 

Inner Temple. 

How clearly the Ghoul writes, and like a gentleman I 

To SAMUEL TAYLOE COLEEIDGE. 

Letter CXIV.] SepUmUr 8, 1802. 

Dear Coleridge—I thought of not writing till we had 
performed some of our commissions ] but we have been 
hindered from setting about them, which yet shall be 
done to a tittle. We got home veiy pleasantly on Sunday. 
Mary is a good deal fatigued, and finds the difference of 
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going to a place, and coming/rom it. I feel that I shall 
remember your mountains to the last day I live. They 
haunt me perpetually. I am like a man who has been 
falling in love unknown to himself, which he finds out 
when he leaves the lady. I do not remember any very 
strong impression while they were present; but, being 
gone, their mementos are shelved in my brain. We 
passed a very pleasant little time with the Clarksons. 
The Wordsworths are at Montagu’s rooms, near neigh¬ 
bours to us. They dined with us yesterday, and I was 
their guide to Bartlexny Fair ! 

To Mrs. GODWIN. 

Letter CXV.] [Early in SeptemUr 1802 ?] 

Dear Mrs. G.—Having observed with some concern 
that Mr. Godwin is a little fastidious in what he eats for 
supper, I beri'.with beg to present his palate with a piece 
of dried salmon. I am assured it is the best that swims 
in Trent. If you do not know how to dress it, allow me 
to add, that it should bo cut in thin slices and broiled in 
paper mxmdy prepared in hutter. Wishing it exquisite, 
I remain,’- JM-uch as before, yours sincerely, 0. Lamb. 

Some add 7nashed p>oUitoes, 

To THOMAS MANNING. 
LrtterOXVL] London, Septemh&r 1802. 

My dear Manning^—Since the date of my last letter 
I have been a traveller. A strong desire seized me of 
visiting remote regions. My first impulse was to go and 
see Paris. It was a trivial objection to my aspiring mind, 
that I did not understand a word of the language, since 
I certainly intemd some time in my life to see Paris, and 
equally certainly intend never to learn the language; 
therefore that could be no objection. However, I am 
very glad I did not go, because you had left Paris (I see) 
before I could have set out. I believe, Stoddart promising 
to go with mo another year prevented that plan. My 
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next scheme (for to my restless, ambitions iniiitl London 
was become a bed of thorns) was to visit the far-famed 
peak in Derbyshire, where the Devil sits, tlioy say, with¬ 
out breeches. This my purer mind rejected as indelicate. 
And my final resolve was, a tour to the Lakes. I set 
out with Mary to Keswick, without giving Coleridge any 
notice, for my time, being precious, (lid not admit of it. 
He received us with all the hospitality in the world, and 
gave up his time to show us all the wonders of the country. 
He dwells upon a small hill by the side of Keswick, in a 
comfortable house, quite enveloped on all sides by a net 
of mountains: great fioundcring bears and monsters they 
seemed, all couchant and asleep. We got in in the even¬ 
ing, travelling in a post-chaise from Penrith, in the midst 
of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the mount¬ 
ains into colours, purple, etc. etc. Wc thought we liad 
got into fairyland. But that went off (as it never came 
again; while we stayed we had no more fine sunsets), 
and we entered Coleridge's comfortable study just in the 
dusk, when the mountains were all dark with cdouds upon 
their heads. Such an impression I never received from 
objects of sight before, nor do I supposes I (^an ever again. 
Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, etc. I 
never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night, like 
an intrenchment; gone to bed, as it seemed for the night, 
but promising that ye were to be seen in the morning. 
Coleridge had got a blazing fire in his study ; whicdi is a 
large antique, ill-shaped room, with an old-fashioned organ, 
never played upon, big enough for a church, shelves of 
scattered folios, an .®olian hai'p, and an old sofa, half 
bed, etc. And all looking out upon the last fading view 
of Skiddaw, and his broad-breasted brethren: what a 
night 1 Here we stayed three full weeks, in wliitdi time 
I visited Wordsworth's cottage, where wc stayed a day 
or two with the Clarksons (good people, and most hospit¬ 
able, at whose house we tarried one day and night), and 
saw Lloyd. The Wordsworths were gone to Calais. 
They have since been in London, and past much time 
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with us: he is now gone into Yorkshire to be married. 
So we have seen Keswick, Grasmere, Ambleside, Ulswater 
(wlnn-o the Clarksons live), and a place at the other end 
ot Ulswater j I lorgct the name ‘ to which we travelled 
on a very sultry day, over the middle of Helvellyn. We 
have clambered up to tiie top of Skiddaw, and I have 
waded up the bed of Lodore. In fine, I have satisfied 
myself that^ there is such a thing as that which tourists 
call romcmtic, which I very much suspected before : they 
make such a spluttering about it, and toss their splendid 
epithets around them, till they give as dim a light as at 
four o’clock next morning the lamps do after an illumina¬ 
tion. Mary was excessively tired when she got about 
half-way up Skiddaw, but we came to a cold rill (than 
which notliing can be imagined more cold, running over 
cold stones), and with the reinforcement of a draught of 
cold wat{>r slm surmounted it most manfully. Oh, its 
fine black head, and the bleak air atop of it, with a pro¬ 
spect of mountains all about and about, making you giddy; 
and thou Scotland afar off, and the border countries so 
famous in song and ballad! It was a day that will stand 
out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But I am 
returned (I have now been come home near three weeks; 
I wiia a month out), and you cannot conceive the degrada¬ 
tion I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander free 
as air among mountains, and bathe, in rivers without 
being controlled by any one, to come home and work I 
fidt very liule. I had been dreaming I was a very great 
man. But that is going off, and I find I shall conform 
in time to that state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the Strand 
are better places to live in for good and all than amidst 
Skiddaw. Still, 1 turn back to those great places where 
I wandered about, participating in their greatness. After 
all, I could not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, 
two, three years among them, but I must have a prospect 
of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that time, or I should 
mope and pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a fine 
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creature. My habits are changing, I think, ix. from 
drunk to sober. Whether I shall be happier or not 
remains to be proved. I shall certainly be more happy 
in a morning; but whether I shall not sacrifice the fat, 
and the marrow, and the kidneys, Le. the night, glorious 
care-drowning night, that heals all our wrongs, pours wine 
into our mortifications, changes the scene iroin indifferent 
and fiat to bright and brilliant! 0 Manning, if I should 
have formed a diabolical resolution, by the time you come 
to England, of not admitting any spirit-uous licpiors into 
my house, will you bo my guest on such shaineworthy 
terms 1 Is life, with such limitations, wortli trying 1 
The truth is, that my liquors bring a nest of frieiully 
harpies about my house, who consume me. This is a 
pitiful tale to be read at St. Gothard, but it is just now 
nearest my heart. Fenwick is a ruined man. Ho is 
hiding himself from his creditors, and has sent his wife 
and children into the country. Fell, my otlior drunken 
companion (that has been: nam Me misttis arknignie 
repono)j is turned editor of a Naval Chronicle. Godwin 
continues a steady friend, though the same facility does 
not remain of visiting him often. That . . . has 
detached Marshall from his house; Marshall, the man 
who went to sleep when the “Ancient Mariner” wtia 
reading; the old, steady, unalterable friend of the Pro¬ 
fessor, Holcroft is not yet come to town. I expect to 
see him, and will deliver your message. Things (jome 
crowding in to say, and no room for ^em. Some things 
are too little to be told, i.e. to have a prcfferenco; some 
are too big and circumstantial. Thanks for yours, which 
was most delicious. Would I had been with you, be¬ 
nighted, etc.! I fear my head is turned with wandering. 
I shall never he the same acquiescent being. h'a,rcwell. 
Write again quickly, for I shall not like to luizard a letter, 
not knowing where tlie fates have carried you. Farewell, 
my dear fellow, 0. Lamb. 
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To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letter CX VII.] October 9, 1802. 

CAROLUS AGNUS COLERIDGIO SUO S. 

OiiriHsime—S(!nV)is, iit nummos scilicet cpistolarios 
solvani et postremo in Tartara abeam: immo tu potins 
Tartaricum (ut aiunt) cle])rohendisti, qiii me vernaciila 
mc4 lingull ]>r() scril)A, coiiductitio i)or tot amios satis 
eleganter usum ad I^iatinb impure et caiiino fere ore 
latrandum per tiiasnu^t epistt)bis benb compositas et con- 
ciimatas penu'lhu-e studueris. Conabor tarnen : Attamen 
vereor, ut istas lurntri Ghrkti, inter (puis tanta 

diligcntitl magistri improbn. bonis literulis, cpiasi per 
clyaterem ([in'iidam inji'.ctis, infrii snprilquo oliin penittis 
imbutua fui, llarneBii et Marklandii doedisBimorum virorum 
norninibus adliuc. gaiubmtcs, barbariamis mcis poregrinis 
et aliuudo quaiaitis valde dcboiu’sBtavoro. Sed pergere 
quocinKpie plae.cd, Aebisto igitur, quotquot estis, conju- 
gationvim d(Hdinati()munve turnue, torribilia spectra, et tu 
imprimis ad(^a, Umbra et Inuigo maxima obsoletiB (Diis 
gratim) Virgin, qiul. novissimo in montem receptil, liorres- 
cunt Bubito natalt‘H, et parum deest quo minils braccas 
mciis ultro usque ad crura (banittam, et ipso puer pueriliter 
(jjulom. 

Istii tua (]iirmina Chamouniaiui satis grandia essi*. 
mibi constat ] sed lum mi hi nonnihil displicet, (pxbd in iis 
illm montium Grisosomim inter so responsiones totidem 
rcboant angli(‘b, (»od^ (iod, baud alitcT at(pxo tenet audivi 
tuas montCH (Jumbrianas resunare docentmn, Dodd, Dodd, 
nompc Doutoreiu infclicem: vonnn cen’te liand Diuuu 
Sonantem. Pro Cioteris i>biudo. 

itidem coTnparationes istiis tuas satis callidas et bjpidas 
certb Bovi: sed (pud hot^ ad verum *1 cum illi Consulari 
viro ot mentem irnCalnlem istum Juliauum: et etiam 
ctstidias frit fid (dm (piasdam Augusto propriorcs, nequa- 
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quam congruenter mio afHatu coniparationis caxisil insedisse 
afiirmaveris : necnon nescio quid similitudiiiis etiain cum 
Tiberio tertio in loco solicito produxeris. Quid tibi 
equidem cum uno vel altero Cmsarc, cbm iiniverai Duo- 
decim ad comparatioiies tuas se ultro tuleriat ? Prmterea, 
vetustati adnutaas, comparationcs iniquaa odi. 

Isfcas Wordsworthiaiias nuptiaa (vcl potius ci\jusdam 
Edmundii tui) te retulisse miriiicum gaudeo. Valcas, 
Maria, fortunata uimium, et antique illm Maria'^ Virgini 
(comparatione plusquam Cscaaroiinii) foraitau comparanda, 
quoniam “beata inter mulieres:” ct etiam fortasse 
Wordsworthium ipsum tiuim maritum Angelo Salutatori 
aequare fas erit, quoniam c Cciolo (ut illc) descenduut et 
Mus 00 et ipsi Musicolm: at Wordsworthium Musarum 
observantissimum semper novi. Nccnon to quoquo affini- 
tate nov^, Dorothea, gratulor: ct tu certe altcrum 
donum DeL 

Istum Ludum, quern tu, Colcridgi, Amoricanum garris, 
a Ludo (ut Liidi sunt) maximb abhorrentem prsotereo: 
nempe quid ad Ludum attinet, totius ilho gentis Colum- 
bianse, a nostr^ gente, eadem stirpo ortfl, ludi singuli 
causa voluntatem perperam alienare ? Qiucso ego materiara 
ludi: tu Bella ingeris, 

Denique valeas, et quid do Latinitato mcH putes, 
dicas: facias ut opossum ilium nostrum volatitem vcl 
(ut tu malis) quendam Piscem errabundum, a me salvnm 
et pulcherrimum esse jubeas. Valeaut uxor tua cum 
Hartleiio nostro. Soror mca salva cst ct ego: voa et 
ipsa salvere jubet. Ulterius progrediri non li(pict: homo 
sum seratus. 

F,S .—Pene milii exciderat, apud mo esse Librorum a 
Johanno Miltono Latinb acriptonim volurnina <luo, qum 
(Deo volente) cxim csetoris tuis libris ocybs citihs per 
Mariam ad te missxira curabo; sod mo in hoc tali genore 
rerum nullo modo festtnantem novisti: babes confitontem 
reum. Hoc solum did restat, prmdicta volurnina puldira 
esse et omnia opera Latina J. M. in so contincrc. Circa 
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defeiisionem istam Pro Pop‘\ Angf>. acerrimam in praesens 
ipse pneclaro gaudio inoror. 

Jussa tua Stuartina faciam iit diligenter colam. 
Iterurn iterumqne valeas: 

Et facias memor sis nostri. 


Letter CXVIII.] Octolcr 11, 1802. 

Dear Coleridge—Your offer about the German poems 
is exceedingly kind : but I do not think it a wise specula¬ 
tion, because the time it would take you to put them 
into pros(‘, wotdd be nearly as great as if you versified 
them. Indeed I am sure you could do tlio one nearly as 
soon as the other ] so that instead of a division of labour, 
it would bo oidy a multiplication. But I will think of 
your offer in another light. I daresay I could find many 
things, of a light nature, to suit that paper, which you 
would not objcjct to pass upon Stuart as your own, and I 
should come in for some light profits, and Stuart think 
the more highly of your assiduity. “Bishop HalFs 
Characters” I know nothing about, having never seen 
thorn. I will reconsider your offer, which is very 
])lausible ; but as to the drudgery of going every day to 
an editor with my scraps, like a pedler, for him to pick 
out and tumble about my ribbons and posies, and to wait 
in his lol)l)y, etc., no money could make up for the 
degradation. You arc in too high request with him to 
liavo anything unphuisant of that sort to submit to. 

It was quit(^ a slip of my pen, in my Latin letter, when 
I told you I had Milton’s Latin Works. I ought to have 
said liis ProBO Works, in two volumes, Birch’s edition, 
containing all, l)oth Latin and English, a fuller and better 
edition than Lloyd’s of Tolaud, It is completely at your 
service, and you must accept it from mo; at the same 
time I shall be mtudi obliged to you lor your Latin 
Milton, which you think you have at Howitt’s; it will 
leave me nothing to wish for but the Ilutory of England^ 
which I shall soon pic.k up for a trifle. But you must 
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write me word wlietlicr the Miltons are worth paying 
carriage for. You have a Milton ; but it is pleasanter 
to eat one’s own pease out of one’s own garden, than to 
buy them by the peck at Covent Garden; and a book 
reads the better, which is our own, and has been so long 
Imowm to us, that we know the topography of its blots 
and dog’s-ears, and can trace the dirt in it to having read 
it at tea with buttered muffins, or over a pipe, which I 
think is the maximum. But, Coleridge, you must acct^pt 
these little things, and not think of returning money for 
them, for I do not set up for a factor or gmmil agent. 
As for the fantastic debt of £15, I’ll think you were 
dreaming, and not trouble myself soriously to attend to 
you. My bad Latin you properly correc^t; but natakii 
for nates was an inadvertency: I knew be.ttc^r. Frogre- 
diri, or progredi, I thought indiffijront, iny authority 
being Ainsworth. However, as I have got a lit of Latin, 
you will now and theti indulge me with au epistola, I 
pay the postage of this, and propose doing it l)y turns. 
In tliat case I can now and then write to you without 
remorse; not that you would mind the money, hut you 
have not always ready cash to answer small dinnands, the 
epistolarii nummi. 

Your Epigram on the Sun and Moon in Germany ” 
is admirable. Take ’em all togelhcT, they arc as good as 
Harrington’s. I will muster up all the e.onceits I can, 
and you shall have a packet some <lay. You aiid T 
together can answer all demands suridy; you, mountiHl 
on a terrible charger (like Homer, in tiu‘. Ihittle of tlu‘ 
Books), at the head of the cavalry: I will ]t‘ad the light 
horse. I have just heard from Stoddart. Allen and he 
intend taking Keswick in their way home. Allen wished 
particularly to have it a secret that he is in »Seot]and, 
and wrote to me accordingly very urgently. As luck 
was, I had told not above three or four; but I^Iury had 
told Mrs. Green, of Christ’s Hospital! For the present 
farewell: never forgetting love to Pipes and his fricmclH. 

Cl Lamb. 
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Lmm OXIX.] Octohr 23, 1802. 

I read daily your political essays. I was particularly 
pleased with “ Once a Jacobin though the argument is 
obvious enough, the style was less swelling than your 
things sometimes are, and it was plausible ad populum. 
A vessel has just arrived from Jamaica with the news of 
poor Sam Le Grice’s death. He died at Jamaica of the 
yellow fever. His course was rapid, and he had been 
very foolish; but I believe there was more of kindness 
and warmth in him than in almost any other of oui 
schoolfellows. The annual meeting of the Blues is to¬ 
morrow, at the London Tavern, where poor Sammy dined 
with them two years ago, and attracted the notice of all 
by the singular foppishiress of his dress. When men go 
off the stage so early, it scarce seems a noticeable thing 
in their epitaphs, whether they had been wise or silly in 
their lifetime. 

I am glad the snuff and Pi-pos’s books please. “ Goody 
Two Shoes” is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
stuff has banished all the old classics of the nursery; 
and the shopman at Hewberry’s hardly deigned to reach 
them off an old exploded corner of a shelf, when Mary 
asked for them. Mrs. Barbauld’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s 
nonsense lay in piles about. Knowledge insignificant and 
vapid as Mrs. Barbauld’s books convey, it seems, must 
come to a child in the shape of Icnowledge; and his 
empty noddle must be turned with conceit of his own 
powers when he has learnt that a horse is an animal, and 
Billy is better than a horse, and such like; instead of 
that beautiful interest in wild tales, which made the child 
a man, while all the time he suspected himself to be no 
bigger than a child. Science has succeeded to poetry no 
less in the little walks of children than with men. Is 
there no possibility of averting this sore evil'? Think 
what you would have been now, if, instead of being fed 
with tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, you had 
been crammed with geography and natural history! 
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Hang them !—I mean the cursed Barbauld (;rew, those 
blights and blasts of all that is human in man and child. 

As to the translations, let me do two or three hundred 
lines, and then do you try the nostrums upon Stuart in 
any way you please. If they go down I will bray more. 
In fact, if I got or could but got .£50 a year only, in 
addition to what I have, I should live in affluence. 

Have you anticipated it, or could you not give a 
parallel of Buonaparte with Cromwell, particularly as to 
the contrast in their deeds affecting foreign States'? 
CromweH’s interference for the Albigenses, Buonaparte’s 
against the Swiss. Then religion would come in; and 
Milton and you could rant about our countrymen of that 
period. This is a hasty suggestion, the more hasty 
because I want my supper. I have just hnished Chap¬ 
man’s Homer. Did you ever read it*? it Inis the con¬ 
tinuous power of interesting you all along, like a rapid 
original, more than any; and in the uncommon excellence 
of the more finished parts goes beyond Fairfax or any of 
’em. The metre is fourteen syllables, and capable of all 
sweetness and grandeur. Cowper’s blank verso detains 
you every step with some heavy Miltoniam; Chapman 
gallops off with you his own free pace. Take a simile for 
example. The council breaks up— 

“ Being abroad, tbe earth was overlaid 
■With fleckers to them, that came forth ; as when of frequout bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with emr rising nm 
tom forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as it faded, grow, 
And never would cease sanding forth her clusters to the spring. 
They stiU crowd out so ; this flock here, that there, belabouring 
The loaded flowers. So,” etc. etc. 

What endless egression of phrases the dog commands 1 

Take another, Agamemnon wounded, bearing his 
wound heroically for the sake of the army (look below), 
to a woman in labour. 

He, with his lance, sword, mighty stones, pour’d his heroic wreak 
On other squadrons of the foe, whiles yet warm blood did break 
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Tliro’ liis cleft veins ; but when the wound was quite exhaust 
and crude, 

The eager anguish did approve his princely fortitude. 

As when most sharp and bitter pangs distract a labouring dame, 
■Which the divine lUthiie, that rule the painful frame 
Of human cdiildbirtli, pour on her ; the llithite that are 
The daughters of Saturnia ; with whose extreme repair 
The woman in her travail strives, to take the worst it gives ; 
Witli thoughti, it must be, *iis love’s fruit, the md for lohich she 
lives ; 

The uuun to ‘make kersdf new barn, what comforts will redound: 
So,” etc. 

I will tell you more about Chapman and his pecu¬ 
liarities in my next. I am much interested in him. 
Yours over atroctioiiately, and Pi-Pos’s. C. L. 


liElTE 11 0X X. ] November 4, 1802. 

Observe, theri^ comes to you, by the Kendal waggon 
to-morrow, the illuHtrious bth of November, a box, con¬ 
taining the Miltons, the strange American Bible, with 
Winters brief note, to which you will attend; Baxter^s 
Holy Goimmmweidihj for which you stand indebted to 
me 38. 0(1.; an odd volume of Montaigne, being of no 
use to me, I ha.ving the whole; certain books belonging 
to Wordsworth, as do also the strange thick-hoofed shoes, 
whicdi ar (5 very much iwlmired iu London. M these 
sundries I commend to your most strenuous looking after. 
If you find the Miltons in certain parts dirtied and soiled 
with a crumb of right Gloucester, blacked in the candle 
(my usual supper), or peradventure a stray ash of tobacco 
wafted into tlu^ creA'i(;es, look to that passage more 
cBpecially; deixmd upon it, it contains good matter. I 
have gol your little Milton, whi(ih, as it contains “ Sal- 
masiuB,” and I make a rule of never hearing but one side 
of the (pu^stiou (why should I distract myself'?), I shall 
return to you wluin I pick up the Latina opera. The 
firat Dtdemaj is the greatest work among them, because 
it is uniformly great, and such as is befitting the very 
mouth of a grc'at nation, speaking for itself. But the 
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second Defence, which is hut a succession of splendid 
episodes, slightly tied together, has one passage, which, 
if you have not read, I conjure you to lose no time, hut 
read it: it is his consolations in his hlindness, which had 
been made a reproach to him. It begins wliimsicall}, 
with poetical flourishes about Tiresias and other blind 
worthies (which still are mainly interesting as displaying 
his singular mind, and in what degree poetiy entered 
into his daily soul, not by fits and impulses, but engrained 
and innate), but the concluding page, Le. of this passage 
(not of the Defemio)^ which you will easily find, divested 
of aU brags and flourishes, gives so rational, so true tin 
enumeration of his comforts, so human, that it cannot be 
read without the deepest interest. Take one toudi of 
the religious part:—Et sane hand ultima Dei cura cmci 
—we blind folJcs, I understand it (not nos for ego /)— 
sumus; qui nos, quominus quicquam aliud prmter ipsum 
cernere valemus, eo clementius atque benignius respicere 
dignatur. Vse qui illudit nos, vse qui Isedit, execratione 
publica devovendo; nos ab injuriis hominum non modo 
incolumes, sed pene sacros, divina lex reddidit, divinus 
favor: nec tarn oculorum hebetudine quam coelestium 
alarum umbrd has nobis fecisse tenebras videtur, factas 
illustrare rursus interiore ac longe prsestabilioro lumine 
baud raro solet. Hue refero, quod et amici oliiciosius 
nunc etiam quam solebant, colunt, observant, adsunt, 
quod et nonnulli sunt, quibuscum Pyladeas atque Theseas 
alternare voces verorum amicorum liceat. 

Vade gubernaculuin mei pedis. 

Da manum ministro amico 

Da coUo manum tuam, ductor autem vim ero tibi ego.” 

AH this, and much more, is highly pleasing to know. 
But you may easily find it; and I don’t know why I put 
down BO many words about it but for the pleasure of 
writing to you, and the want of another topic. 

Yours ever, 0. Lamb. 

To-morrow 1 expect with anxiety S. T. O.’s letter to 
Mr. Fox. 
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To THOMAS MANNING-. 

Letter CXXL] November 1802. 

My dear Manning—I nornst positively write, or I 
shall miss you at Toulouse. I sit here like a decayed 
minute hand; (I lie: that does not sit;) and being 
myself the exponent of no time, take no heed how the 
clocks about me are going. You possibly by this time 
may have explored all Italy, and toppled, unawares, into 
Etna, while you went too near those rotten-jawed, gap- 
tootiled, old worn-out chaps of hell,—while I am medi¬ 
tating a quiescent letter to the honest post-master of 
Toulouse. But in case you should not have been/eZo de 
se, this is to tell you, that your letter was quite to my 
palate: in particular your just remarks upon Industry, 
cursed Industry (though indeed you left me to explore 
the reason), were highly relishing. I have often wished 
I had lived in the golden age, when shepherds lay stretched 
upon flowers, and roused themselves at their leisure,—the 
genius there is in a man’s natural idle face, that has not 
learned his multiplication table! before doubt, and pro¬ 
positions, and corollaries, got into the world! 

Now, as Joseph Cottle, a Bard of Nature, sings, going 
up Malvern Hills, 

“ How steep ! how painful the ascent! 

It needs the evidence of close dcdiiction 
To know that ever I shall gain the top.” 

You must know that Joe is lame, so that he had some 
reason for so singing. These two lines, I assure you, are 
taken totidem Uteris from a very popidar poem. Joe is 
also an Epic Poet as well as a Descriptive, and has written 
a tragedy, though both his drama and epopoiea are strictly 
descriptive, and chiefly of the Beauties of Nature, for 
Joe thinks 7 nan with all his passions and frailties not a 
proper subject of the Drama, Joe’s tragedy hath the 
following surpassing speech in it. Some king is told that 
his enemy has engaged twelve archers to come over in a 

VOL. I. ^ 
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boat from an enemy’s country and waylay him ; he 
thereupon pathetically exclaims— 

“ Twelm^ dost thou say ? Curse on those dozen villains ! ” 

Cottle read two or three acts out to us, very gravely on 
both sides till he came to this heroic touch,—and then 
he asked what we laughed at ? I had no more muscles 
that day. A poet that chooses to read out his own verses 
has but a limited power over you. There is a bound 
where his authority ceases. Apropos, if you should go 
to Florence or to Eome, inquire what works are extant 
in gold, silver, bronze, or marble, of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine artist, whose life, doubtless, you have read, or 
if not, without controversy you must read—so haste ye, 
send for it immediately from Lane’s circulating Library. 
It is always put among the Eomances, but you have read 
it I suppose. In particular, inquire at Florence for his 
colossal bronze statue (in the G-rand Square, or some¬ 
where) of Perseus. You may read the story in Tooke’s 
Pantheon. IS'othing material has transpired in these 
parts. Coleridge has indited a violent Philippic against 
Mr. Fox in the Morning Post, which is a compound of 
expressions of humility, gentleman-ushering-in most 
arrogant charges. It will do Mr. Fox no real injury 
among those that know him. 

Letter CXXIL] Pchruary 19, 1803. 

My dear Manning—The general scope of your letter 
afforded no indications of insanity, but some particular 
points raised a scruple. For God’s sake don’t think any 
more of “Independent Tartary.” What are you to do 
among such Ethiopians '1 Is there no lineal descendant 
of Prester John? Is the chair empty? Is the sword 
unswayed ? Depend upon it they’ll never make you their 
king, as long as any branch of that great stock is remain¬ 
ing. I tremble for your Christianity. They will certainly 
circumcise you. Eead Sir John Mandeville’s travels to 
cure you, or come over to England. There is a Tartar- 
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man now exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come and talk 
with him, and hear what he says first. Indeed he is no 
very favourable specimen of his countrymen! But perhaps 
the best thing you can do is to try to get the idea out of 
your head. For this purpose repeat to yourself every 
night, after you have said your prayers, the words In¬ 
dependent Tartary, Independent Tartary, two or three 
times, and associate with them the idea of oblivion (’tis 
Hartley’s method with obstinate memories), or say, Inde¬ 
pendent, Independent, have I not already got an mde- 
'pendence ? Tiiat was a clever way of the old puritans, 
pun-divinity. My dear friend, think what a sad pity it 
would be to bury such parts in heathen countries, among 
nasty, unconversable, horse - belching, Tartar - people I 
Some say, they are Cannibals; and then, conceive a 
Tartar - fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool 
malignity of mustard and vinegar ! I am afraid ’tis the 
reading of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish stories 
about Carnbuscau, and the ring, and the horse of brass. 
Believe me, there are no such things, ’tis all the poet’s 
invention; but if there were such darling things as old 
Chaucer sings, I would up behind you on the horse of 
brass, and frisk off for Prester John’s country. But these 
are all tales; a horse of brass never flew, and a king’s 
daughter never talked with birds ! The Tartars, really, 
are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. You’ll be sadly moped 
(if you are not eaten) among them. Pray try and cure 
yourself. Take hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, ’twas 
none of my thought originally). Shave yourself oftener. 
Eat no saffron, for saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar¬ 
like yellow. Pray, to avoid the fiend. Eat nothing that 
gives the heart-burn. Shave the upper lip. Go about 
like an European. Bead no books of voyages (they are 
nothing but lies), only now and then a romance, to keep 
the fancy under. Above all, don’t go to any sights of 
wild beasts. That has been your ruin. Accustom your¬ 
self to write familiar letters, on common subjects, to your 
friends in England, such as are of a moderate understand- 
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ing. And think about common things more. There’s 
your friend Holcroft, now, has written a Play. You used 
to be fond of the drama. Nobody went to see it. Not¬ 
withstanding this, with an audacity perfectly original, 
he faces the town down in a preface that they did like it 
very much. I have heard a waspish punster say, “ Sir, 
why did you not laugh at my jest 1 ” But for a man 
boldly to face one out with “ Sir, I maintain it, you did 
laugh at my jest,” is a little too much. I have seen H. 
but once. He spoke of you to me in honourable terms. 

H. seems to me to be drearily dull. G-is dull, 

then he has a dash of affectation, which smacks of the 
coxcomb, and your coxcombs are always agrec^able. I 
supped last night with Rickman, and met a merry natural 
captain, who pleases himself vastly with once having 
made a pun at Otaheite in the 0. language. ’Tis the 
same man who said Shakspeare he liked, because he vras 
so much of the gentleman, Rickman is a man ‘Sibsolute 
in all numbers.” I think I may one day bring you 
acquainted, if you do not go to Tartary first; for you’ll 
never come back. Have a care, my dear friend, of Anthro¬ 
pophagi! their stomachs are always craving. ’Tis terrible 
to be weighed out at fivepence a-pound; to sit at table (the 
reverse of fishes in Holland) not as a guest, but as a meat. 

God bless you: do come to England. Air and exercise 
may do great things. Talk with some minister. Why 
not your father ? 

God dispose all for the best. I have discharged my duty. 

Your sincere friend, 0. Lamb. 

Letter OXXIII.] March 1803. 

Dear Manning—I send you some verses I have made 
on the death of a young Quaker you may have heard me 
speak of as being in love with for some years while I 
lived at Pentonville, though I had never spoken to her in 
my life. She died about a month since. If you have 
interest with the Abb6 de Lisle, you may get ’em trans¬ 
lated ; he has done as much for the Georgies. 
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To SAMUEL TAYLOB COLERIDGE. 

Lettee CXXIV.] March 20, 1803. 

Mary sends love from home. 

Dear Coleridge—I do confess that I have not sent 
your books as I ought to have done; but you know how 
the human free will is tethered, and that we perform 
promises to ourselves no better than to our friends. A 
watch is come for you. Do you want it soon, or shall I 
wait till some one travels your way*? You, like me, I 
suppose, reckon the lapse of time from the waste thereof, 
as boys let a cock run to waste; too idle to stop it, and 
rather amused with seeing it dribble. Your poems have 
begun printing; Longman sent to me to arrange them, 
the old and the new together. It seems you have left it 
to him ] so I classed them, as nearly as I could, accord¬ 
ing to dates. First, after the Dedication (which must 
march first), and which I have transplanted from before 
the Preface (which stood like a dead wall of prose 
between), to be the first poem; then comes “ The Pixies,” 
and the things most juvenile; then on “ To Chatterton,” 
etc.,—on, lastly, to the “Ode on the Departing Year,” 
and “Musings,”—which finish. Longman wanted the 
Ode first, but the arrangement I have made is precisely 
that marked out in the Dedication, following the order of 
time. I told Longman I was sure that you would omit 
a good portion of the first edition. I instanced several 
sonnets, etc.; but that was not his plan, and, as you 
have done nothing in it, all I could do was to arrange 
’em on the supposition that all were to be retained. A 
few I positively rejected; such as that of “ The Thimble,” 
and that of “ Flicker and Flicker’s Wife,” and that not in 
the manner of Spenser, which you yourself had stigma¬ 
tised—and the “Man of Ross,”—I doubt whether I 
should this last. It is not too late to save it. The first 
proof is only just come. I have been forced to call that 
Cupid's Elixir, “ Kisses.” It stands in your first volume. 
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as an Effusion, so tliat, instead of prefixing The Kiss 
to that of “ One Kiss, dear Maid,^' etc., I have ventured 
to entitle it “To Sara.’’ I am aware of the nicety of 
changing even so mere a trifle as a title to so short a 
piece, and subverting old associations; but two called 
“Kisses” would have been absolutely ludicrous, and 
“Effusion” is no name, and these poems come close 
together. I promise you not to alter one word in any 
poem whatever, but to take your last text, where two 
are. Can you send any wishes about the book 1 Long¬ 
man, I think, should have settled with you; but it seems 
you have left it to him. Write as soon as you possibly 
can; for, without making myself responsible, I feel my¬ 
self, in some sort, accessory to the selection, which I am 
to proof-correct; but I decidedly said to Biggs that I was 
sure you would omit more. Those I have positively 
rubbed off, I can swear to individually (except the “ Man 
of Ross,” which is too familiar in Pope), but no others— 
you have your cue. For my part, I would rather all the 
Juvenilia were kept —memorim causd. 

Robert Lloyd has written mo a masterly letter, con¬ 
taining a character of his father. See how diflerent from 
Charles he views the old man ! {Literatim ): “ My father 
smokes, repeats Homer in Greek, and Virgil, and is learn¬ 
ing, when from business, with all the vigour of a young 
man, Italian. He is, really, a wonderful man. Ho 
mixes public and private business, the intricacies of dis¬ 
ordering life, vi-th his religion and devotion. Ko one 
more rationally enjoys the romantic scenes of Kature, 
and the chit-chat and little vagaries of his children; and, 
though surrounded with an ocean of aflairs, the very 
neatness of his most obscure cupboard in the house 
passes not unnoticed. I never knew any one view with 
such clearness, nor so well satisfied with things as they 
are, and make such allowance for things wliich must 
appear perfect Syriac to him.” By the last he means the 
Lloydisms of the younger branches. His portrait of 
Charles (exact as far as he has had opportunities oi 
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acting him) is most exquisiteCharles is become 
steady as a church, and as straightforward as a Eoman 
road. It would distract him to mention anything that 
■was not as plain as sense; he seems to have run the whole 
scenery of life, and now rests as the formal precisian of 
non-existence.” Here is genius, I think, and 'tis seldom 
a young man, a Lloyd, looks at a father (so differing) 
with such good-nature while he is alive. Write— 

I am in post-haste, 0. Lamb. 

Love, etc., to Sara, P., and H. 


Leiter CXXV.] A:pril 13, 1803. 

My dear Coleridge—Things have gone on better with 
me since you left me. I expect to have my old house¬ 
keeper homo again in a week or two. She has mended 
most rapidly. My health too has been better since you 
took away that Montero cap. I have left off cayenned 
eggs and such bolsters to discomfort. There was death 
in that cap. I mischievously wished that by some 
inauspicious jolt the ■whole contents might be shaken, and 
the coach set on fire; for you said they had that property. 
How the old gentleman, who joined you at Grantham, 
would have clapp’d his hands to his knees, and not know¬ 
ing but it was an immediate visitation of God that burnt 
him, how pious it would have made him!—him, I mean, 
that brought the Influenza with him, and only took places 
for one—an old sinner; he must have known what he 
had got with him ! However, I wish the cap no harm 
for the sake of the head it fits, and could be content to 
see it disfigure my healthy sideboard again. 

What do you think of smoking ^ I want your sober, 
average, noon opinion of it. I generally am eating my 
dinner about the time I should determine it. 

Morning is a girl, and can’t smoke—she’s no evidence 
one way or the other; and Night is so evidently bought 
over, that he can’t be a very upright judge. May be the 
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truth is, that one pipe is wholesome, two pipes toothsomCj 
three pipes noisome, four pipes fulsome, pip<3s quarrel¬ 
some, and that’s the sum on’t. But that is deciding 
rather upon rhyme than reason. . . . After all, our 
instincts may be best. Wine, I am sure—good mellow, 
generous Port—can hurt nobody, unless those who take it 
to excess, which they may easily avoid if they observe 
the rules of temperance. 

Bless you, old sophist, who next to human nature 
taught me all the corruption I was capable of knowing 1 
And bless your Montero cap, and your trail (which shall 
come after you whenever you appoint), and your wife and 
children—Pipos especially. 

When shall we two smoke again ? Last night I had 
been in a sad quandary of spirits, in what they call the 
evening; but a pipe, and some generous Port, and King 
Lear (being alone), had their effects as solacers. I went 
to bed pot-valiant. By the way, may not the Ogles of 
Somersetshire be remotely descended from King Lear ? 

0. L. 


To THOMAS MAHNIKG. 

Letter CXXVL] ,4^^2 28, 1803. 

My dear Manning—Although something of the latest, 
and after two months’ waiting, your letter was highly 
gratifying. Some parts want a little explication; for 
example, “ the god-like face of the first consul,” Whai 
god does he most resemble. Mars, Bacchus, or Apollo? 
or the god Serapis, who, flying (as Egyptian chronicles 
deliver) from the fury of the dog Anubis (tlie hieroglyph 
of an English mastiff), lighted upon Monomotapa (or the 
land of apes), by some thought to be Old France, and 
there set up a tyranny, etc. Our London prints of him 
represent him gloomy and sulky, like an angry Jupiter. 
I hear that he is very small, even less than me. I envy 
you your access to this great man, much, more than your 
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seances and conversaziones, wliicli I have a shrewd sus¬ 
picion must be something dull. What you assert concern¬ 
ing the actors of Paris, that they exceed our comedians, 
bad as ours are, is {m 2 msihl€. In one sense it may be 
true, that their fine gentlemen, in what is called genteel 
comedy, may possibly be more brisk and degage than Mr. 
Caulfield, or hir. Whitfield; but have any of them the 
power to move laughter in excess 2 or can a Frenchman 
laitgh 2 Can they batter at your judicious ribs till they 
shake,^ nothing loth to be so shaken? This is John BulPs 
criterion, and it sliall be mine. You are Frenchified. 
Both your tastes and morals are corrupt and perverted. 
By and by you will come to assert that Buonaparte is as 
great a general as the old Duke of Cumberland, and deny 
that one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen. Bead 
Henry the Fifth to restore your orthodoxy. 

All things continue at a stay-still in London. I cannot 
repay your new novelties with my stale reminiscences. 
Like the prodigal, I have spent my patrimony, and feed 
upon the superannuated chaff and dry husks of repentance; 
yet sometimes I remember with pleasure the hounds and 
horses, which I kept in the days of my prodigality. I 
find nothing new, nor anything that has so much of the 
gloss and dazzle of novelty as may rebound in narrative, 
and cast a reflective glimmer across the channel. Some¬ 
thing I will say about people that you and I know. 
Fenwick is still in debt, and the Professor has not done 
making love to his new spouse. I think he never looks 
into an almanack, or he would have found by the calendar 
that the honeymoon was extinct a moon ago. Southey 
is Secretary to the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer; 
£400 a year. Stoddart is toned Doctor of Civil Law, 
and dwells in Doctors^ Commons. I fear his commons 
are short;, as they say. Did I send you an epitaph I 
scribbled upon a poor girl who died at nineteen ?—a good 
girl, and a pretty girl, and a clever girl, but strangely 
neglected by all her friends and kin. 
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** Under this cold marhle stone 
Sleep the sad remains of one 
Who, when alive, by few or none 
Was loved, as loved she might have been, 

If she prosperous days had seen, 

Or had thriving been, I ween. 

Only this cold funeral stone 
Tells she was beloved by one, 

Who on the marble graves his moan.” 

Brief, and pretty, and tender, is it not I send yen 
this, being the only piece of poetry I have done since the 
Muses all went with T. M. to Paris. I have neither 
stuff in my brain, nor paper in my drawer, to write you 
a longer letter. Liquor and company and wicked tobacco, 
a’nights, have quite dispcricraniated me, as one may say; 
but you, who spiritualise upon Champagne, may continue 
to write long letters, and stuff ’em with amusement to 
the end. Too long they cannot he, any more than a 
codicil to a will, which leaves me sundry parks and 
manors not specified in the deed. But don’t be two 
months before you write again. These from merry old 
England, on the day of her valiant patron St. George. 

0. Lamb, 


To SAMUEL TAYLOE COLERIDGE. 

Letter CXXVIL] Maxj 27, 1803. 

My dear Coleridge—The date of my last w«as one day 
prior to the receipt of your letter, full of foul omens. I 
explain this lest you should have thought mine too light 
a reply to such sad matter. I seriously hope by this 
time you have given up all thoughts of journeying to the 
green Islands of the Bless’d—(voyages in time of war are 
very precarious)—or at least, that you will take them in 
your way to the Azores. Pray be careful of this Icttiir 
till it has done its duty, for it is to inform you that I 
have booked off your w'atch (laid in cotton like an 
untimely fruit), and with it Condillac, and all other 
books of yours which were left here. These will set out 
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on Monday next, the 29tli May, by Kendal waggon, from 
White Horse, Cripplegate. You will make seasonable 
inquiries, for a watch mayn't come your way again in a 
hurry. I have been repeatedly after Tobin, and now 
hear that he is in the country, not to return till the 
middle of June. I will take care and see him with the 
earliest. But cannot you write pathetically to him, 
enforcing a speeding mission of your books for literary 
purposes 1 He is too good a retainer to Literature to let 
her interests suffer through his default. And why, in 
the name of Beelzebub, are your books to travel from 
Barnard’s Inn to the Temple, and thence circuitously to 
Cripplegate, wlicn their business is to take a short cut 
down Holl.)orn Hill, up Snow ditto, on to Wood Street, 
etc. ^ The former mode seems a sad superstitious sub¬ 
division of labour. Well! the “Man of Boss” is to 
stand ; Longman begs for it; the printer stands with a 
wot sheet in one hand, and a useless Pica in the other, in 
tears, pleading for it; I relent. Besides, it was a 
tation poem, and has the mark of the beast “ Tobacco " 
upon it. Thus much I have done; I have swept off 
the lines about ividoios and orphans in second edition, 
which (if you remember) you most awkwardly and illogic- 
ally caused to be inserted between two Ifs, to the great 
breach and disunion of said Ifs, which now meet again 
(as in lirst edition), like two clever lawyers arguing a 
<‘ 4 iae. Another reason for subtracting the pathos was, 
that the “ Man of Ross " is too familiar to need telling 
what he did, especially in worse lines than Pope told it, 
and it now stands simply as “ Reffections at an Inn about 
a known Character,” and sucking an old story into an 
accommodation with present feelings. Here is no break¬ 
ing spears with Pope, but a new, independent, and really 
a very pretty poem. In fact 'tis as I used to admire it 
in the first volume, and I have even dared to restore 
** If neatli this roof thy wine cheer'd moments pass,®’ 
for 

“ BeueatU this roof if thy cheer’d moments pass.” 
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“Cheer’d^’ is a sad general word, wine-cheer' I’ui 
sure you’d give me, if I had a speaking-trumpet to sound 
to you 300 miles. But I am your factotwn; and that 
(save in this instance, which is a single case, and I can’t 
get at you) shall be next to a fac-rvihil —at most a fac~ 
simile, I have ordered “Imitation of Spenser” to be 
restored on Wordsworth’s authority; and now, all that 
you will miss will be “ Flicker and Flicker’s Wife,” “ The 
Thimble,” “ Breathe dear harmonist^'' and I heliew^ 
“ The Child that was fed with Manna.” Another volume 
will clear off all your Anthologic Morning-Postian Epis¬ 
tolary Miscellanies; but pray don’t put “ Christabel ” 
therein; don’t let that sweet maid come forth attended 
with Lady Holland’s mob at her heels. Let there be 
a separate volume of Tales, Choice Tales, “Ancient 
Mariners,” etc. A word of your health will be richly 
acceptable. 0. Lamb. 


To Me. EICKMAN. 

Letter CXXVIII.] Saturday Morning, July 16, 1803. 

Dear Kickman—I enclose you a wonder, a letter from 
the shades. A dead body wants to return, and be inrolled 
inter vivos. ’Tis a gentle ghost, and in this Galvanic age 
it may have a chance. 

Mary and I are setting out for the Isle of Wight. 
We make but a short stay, and shall pass the time betwixt 
that place and Portsmouth, where Fenwick is. I sadly 
wanted to explore the Peak this Summer; but Mary is 
against steering without card or compass, and we sliould 
be at large in Darbyshire. 

We shall be at home this night and to-morrow, if you 
can come and take a farewell pipe. 

I regularly transmitted your Notices to the Morning 
Fosty but they have not been duly honoured. The fault 
lay not in me.—Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 
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To EIOKMAN. 


Lettee OXXIX.] July 27, 1803. 

(The earlier part of this letter is by Captain Burney, 
and is in liis handwriting.) 

Dear Rickuuiu—We are at Cowes the whole flock, 
Sheep and Lambs—and in good pasturage—for notwith¬ 
standing that I joined, or rather acquiesced, in your 
dispraise of Cowes, in a dry summer like this it is a 
very pleasant place. We were much harassed by hot 
travelling and uncertainties till we fixed at this haven; 
and now I could feel myself thoroughly well disposed to 
indulge in a week of compleat idleness, if my senses were 
not invaded by the din of preparation, and the account 
which every day^s paper brings of the universal bustle 
that prevails everywhere. 

Wo purpose however to stay here one week longer 
reckoning from this date, and then to return to the 
defence of the Capital after so well having guarded the 
sea coast. We have visited Newport and Carisbrook 
Castle where we saw a deep well and a cross old woman. 
We wont by water, and friend Lamb (to give a specimen 
of his Seamanship) very ingeniously and unconsciously 
(iast loose the fastenings of the mast, so that mast, sprit, 
sails, and all the rest tumbled overboard with a crash, 
and not less to his surprise than to the surprise of every 
other person in the boat. I doubt whether any of us 
will muster up sufficient activity to go to the South part 
of tli(i Island. We do everything that is idle, such as 
reading books from a circulating library, sauntering, 
hunting little crabs among the rocks, reading Church yard 
poetry which is as bad at Cowes as any Church yard in 
the Kingdom can produce. Miss Lamb is the only person 
among us who is not idle. All the cares she takes into 
her keeping. At night however we do a little business 
in the smoking line, and Martin endeavours to make 
Conundrums, but alas 1 he is not equal to the achieve- 
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ment. Such is the edifying life we lead at the Isle of 
Wight. Let us know how you take care of the Capital. 
All old sea saying is, Give a sprat to catch a Mackarel,” 
so pray send us your Mackarel and accept this sprat. 

[Lamb's part begins liorc.] 

I testify that this is a pretty good outline of our 
doings, but the filling it up requires the hand of a Master. 
A volume might be made of Martin’s blunders which 
parental tenderness omits. Such as his letting the pticket- 
boat’s boat go without him from the quay at Southampton, 
while he stood hiatiising, smit with the love of a Naiad; 
his tumbling back over a stone twice the height of 
himself, and daubing himself; his getting up to bathe 
at six o’clock, and forgetting it, and in consequence staying 
in his room in a process of annihilation, etc., etc., then 
the time expended in Martin being neolded would serve 
as great a sinner as Judas to repent in. In short notliing 
in this house goes right till after supper, then a gentle 
circum ambience of the weed serves to shut out Isle of 
Wight impertinent scenery and brings us back in fancy 
to Mutton Lane and the romantic alleys ever green of 
nether-Holborn, green that owes nothing to grass, but 
the simple effect of cabbage-water, tripe-cauls, etc. The 
fact of my setting the mast upside down is partly true. 
Indeed it was never properly nailed down, or tlic ataudent 
could not have happened.—Capt. Burney docs nothing 
but teach his children bad habits. Ho surfeits them witli 
cherries and black currants till they can eat no supper 
and then claps down the fruit expended to the common 
stock, and deducts what the surfeit saves Ixom his part. 
There’s a little girl he’s brought with him that has cost 
I don’t know what in codlings.—No ordinary orchard 
would be a jointure for her.-—To add to our difficulties 
Martin has brought down a Terence, which he renders 
out loud into canine Latin at Breakfast and other meals, 
till the eyes of the infatuated Parent let slip water for 
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joy, and the ears of every body beside shed their wax 
for being tired. More I could add but it is unsafe. 

From the White Isle (date unknown). 0. L. 

To John Rickman, Esq., 

Dublin Castle. 

To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Lettrii CXXX.] November 8, 1803. 

My dear Sir—^I have been sitting down for three or 
four days successively to the review, which I so much 
wished to do well, and to your satisfaction. But I can 
produce nothing but absolute flatness and nonsense. My 
health and spirits are so bad, and my nerves so irritable, 
that I am sure, if I persist, I shall tease myself into a 
fever. You do not know how sore and weak a brain I 
have, or you would allow for many things in me which 
you set down for whims. I solemnly assure you that I 
never more wished to prove to you the value which I 
have for you than at this moment; but although so 
seemingly trifling a service, I cannot get through with it: 
I pray you to impute it to this one sole cause, ill health. 
I liope I am above subterfuge, and that you will do me 
this justice to think so. 

You will give me great satisfaction by sealing my 
pardon and oblivion in a line or two, before I come to see 
you, or I shall be ashamed to come.—^Your, with great 
truth, 0. Lamb. 

Lktter CXXXL] November 10, 1803. 

Dear Godwin—You never made a more unlucky and 
perverse mistake than to suppose that the reason of my 
not writing that cursed thing was to be found in your 
book. I assure you most sincerely that I have l3een 
greatly delighted with ‘‘Chaucer.’" I may be wrong, 
but I think there is one considerable error runs through 
it, which is a conjecturing spirit, a fondness for filling 
out the picture by supposing what Chaucer did and how 
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he felt, where the materials are scanty. So far from 
meaning to withhold from you (out of mistaken tender¬ 
ness) this opinion of mine, I plainly told Mrs. Godwin 
that I did find a fwiilt, which I should reserve naming 
until I should see you and talk it over. This she may very 
well remember, and also that I declined naming this fault 
until she drew it from me by asking me if there was not 
too much fancy in the work. I then confessed generally 
what I felt, but refused to go into particulars until I had 
seen you. I am never very fond of saying things before 
third persons, because in the relation (such is human 
nature) something is sure to be dropped. If Mrs. God¬ 
win has been the cause of your misconstruction, I am 
very angry, tell her; yet it is not an anger unto death. 
I remember also telling Mrs. G. (which she may have 
dro'pt) that I was by turns considerably more delighted 
than I expected. But I wished to reserve all this until 
I saw you. I even had conceived an expression to meet 
you with, which was thanking you for some of the most 
exquisite pieces of criticism I had ever read in my life. 
In particular, I should have brought forward that on 
Troilus and Cressida ’’ and Shakspeare which, it is little 
to say, delighted me, and instructed me (if not absolutely 
instructed me, yet put into full-grown sense many con¬ 
ceptions which had arisen in me before in my most dis¬ 
criminating moods). All these things I was preparing 
to say, and bottling them up till I came, thinkitig to 
please my friend and host the author, when lo ! this 
deadly blight intervened. 

I certainly ought to make great allowances for your 
misunderstanding me. You, by long habits of composition 
and a greater command gained over your own powers, 
cannot conceive of the desultory and uncertain way in 
which I (an author by fits) sometimes cannot put the 
thoughts of a common letter into sane prose. Any work 
wliich I take upon myself as an engagement will act upon 
me to torment, e.g. when I have undertaken, as three or 
four times I have, a schoolboy copy of verses for Merchant 
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Taylors' l)oys, at a pjuiiiea a copy, I have fretted over 
them ill perfect inability to do them, and have made my 
sister wretched with my wretchedness for a week together. 
The same, till by habit I have acquired a mechanical 
comuiaud, I have felt in making paragraphs. As to 
reviewing, in particular, my head is so whimsical a head, 
that I cauuot, after reading another man’s book, let it 
have been never so pleasing, give any account of it in any 
methodical way. I cannot follow his train. Something 
like this you must have perceived of me in conversation. 
Ten thousand times I have confessed to you, talking of 
my talents, my utter inability to remember in any com¬ 
prehensive way what I read. I can vehemently applaud, 
or perversely stickle, parts; but I cannot grasp at a 
whole. This inlirmity (which is nothing to brag of) may 
be seen in my two little compositions, the tale and my 
play, in both which no reader, however partial, can find 
any story. I wrote such stuff about Chaucer, and got 
into such digressions, quite, irreducible into column of 
a paper, that I was perfectly ashamed to show it you. 
However, it is bee.omo a serious matter that I should 
couvinc.e. you I neither slunk from the task through a 
wilful (hisertiug neglect, or through any (most imaginary 
on your part) distaste of “Chaucer'’; and I will try my 
hand again, I hope with better luck. My health is bad 
and my time taken up; but all I can spare between this 
and Suntlay shall be emi)loyed for you, since you desire 
it: and if I bring you a cnule, wretched paper on Sunday, 
y{)\i must burn it, and forgive me; if it proves anything 
better than I pre-rift, may it be a peace-ollcring of sweet 
incense between us. C. Lamb. 



To KOBEET LLOYD. 


Letter CXXXIL] March 13, 1804. 

Dear Eobert—I received your notes safe, and thank 
you for them. It seems you are about to be married. 
Joy to you and uninterrupted satisfaction in that state. 
But who is the Lady*? It is the character of your letters 
that you omit facts, dates, names, and matter, and 
describe nothing but feelings, in which, as I cannot 
always partake, as being more intense in degree or 
different in kind from my own tranquil ones, I cannot 
always well tell how to reply. Your dishes are too much 
sauced and spiced and flavoured for me to suppose that 
you can relish my plain meats and vulgar aliment. Still, 
Eobert, if I cannot always send you of the same, they 
have a smack and a novelty, a Eobertdsm about them, 
that make them a dainty stimulus to my palate at times. 
I have little to tell you of. You are mistaken, I am 
disengaged from all newspaper connections, and breathe 
a freer air in consequence. I was bound, like Gulliver, 
in a multitude of little chains, which, by quotidian leasing 
swelled to a rack and a gibbet in the year’s account. I 
am poorer but happier. Your three pounds came season¬ 
ably, but I doubt whether I am fairly entitled to them 
as a debt. 

I am obliged to break off here, and would not send 
this unfinished, but that you might otherwise bo uneasy 
about the moneys. 

Am I ever to see you? for it is like letters to the 
dead, or for a friend to write to his friend in the 
Fortunate Isles, or the Moon, or at the Antipodes, to 
address a line to ONE in Warwickshire that I am never 
to see in London. I shall lose the very face of Eobert 
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by disuse, and I question, if I were a painter, if I could 
now paint it from memory. 

I could tell you many things, but you are so spiritual 
and abstracted, that I fear to insult you with tidings of 
this world. But may your approaching husband-hood 
humanise you. I think I see a dawn. I am sure joy is 
rising upon you, and I stand a tiptoe to see the sun 
ascending till it gets up and up, and “while a man 
tells the story,” shows at last a fair face and a full 
light. 

God bless you, Robt. C. L. 


Letter CXXXIII.] September 13, 1804. 

Dear Robert—was startled in a very pleasant 
manner by the contents of your letter. It was like your 
good self to take so handsome an opportunity of renewing 
an old friendship. I thank you kindly for your offers to 
bring me acquainted with Mrs. LI. I cannot come now, 
but assuredly I will some time or other, to see how 
this new relation sits upon you. I am naturally shy of 
new faces; but the Lady who has chosen my old friend 
Robert cannot have a repelling one. Assure her of my 
sincere congratulations and friendly feelings. Mary joins 
in both with me, and considers herself as only left out 
of your kind invitation by some LAPSUS STYLI. We 
have already had all the holydays we can have this year. 
We have been spending our usual summer month at 
Richmond, from which place we traced the banks of the 
old Thames for ten and twenty miles, in daily walks 
or rides, and found beauties which may compare with 
Ulswater and Windermere, We visited Windsor, Hamp¬ 
ton, etc. etc.—but this is a deviation from the subject 
with which I began my letter. 

Some day I certainly shall come and see you in your 
new light; no longer the restless (but good) [? single] 
Robert; but now the staid, sober (and not less good) 
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married Robert. And how does Plumstead, the impetuous, 
take your getting the start of him'? When will lie 
subside into matrimony 1 Priscilla has taken a long time 
indeed to think about it. I will suppose that her first 
choice is now her final; though you do not expressly say 
that she is to be a Wordsworth. I wish her, and dare 
promise her, all happiness. 

All these new nuptials do not make me unquiet in the 
perpetual prospect of celibacy. There is a quiet dignity 
in old bachelorhood, a leisure from cares, noise, etc., an 
enthronisation upon the armed-chair of a maifs feeling 
that he may sit, walk, read, unmolested, to none account¬ 
able—but hush! or I shall be torn in pieces like a 
churlish Orpheus by young married women and bride- 
maids of Birmingham. The close is this, to every 
man that way of life, which in his election is best. 
Be as happy in yours as I am determined to be in 
mine, and we shall strive lovingly who sliall sing 
best the praises of matrimony, and the praises of 
singleness. 

Adieu, my old friend in a new character, and believe 
me that no “wounds^' have pierced our friendship; only 
a long want of seeing each other has disfurnished us of 
topics on which to talk. Is not your new fortunes a 
topic which may hold us for some months (the honey 
months at least) ? C. Lamb. 


To ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Letter CXXXIV.] Novcml&r 7, 1804. 

Dear Southey—You were the last person from whom 
we heard of Dyer, and if you know where to forward to 
him the news I now send I shall be obliged to you to 
lose no time. Dyer^s sister-in-law, who lives in St. 
Dunstan^s Court, wrote to him about three weeks ago to 
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tlio Hoop Inn, Cambridge, to inform him that Squire 
Houlbert, or some such name, of Denmark Hill, has died, 
and left her husband a thousand pounds, and two or 
three hundred to Dyer. Her letter got no answer, and 
she does not know where to direct to him; so she came 
to me, who am equally in the dark. Her story is, that 
Dyer’s immediately coming to town now, and signing 
some papers, will save him a considerable sum of money; 
how, I don’t understand; but it is very right he should 
hear of this. She has left me barely time for the post; 
so I conclude with love to all at Keswick. 

Dyer’s brother, who by his wife’s account has got 
£1000 left him, is father of the little dirty girl, Dyer’s 
niece and factotum.—In haste, 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 

If you send George this, cut off the last paragraph, 
D.’s laundress had a letter a few days since; but 
George never dates. 


To THOMAS MAKKIKG. 

16, Mitre. Coitrt Buildings^ 
Lf/iteb CXXXV.] Saticrday^ February 1805. 

Dear Manning—I have been very unwell since I saw 
you: a sad depression of spirits, a most unaccountable 
nervousness; from which I have been partially relieved 
by an odd accident. You knew Dick Hopldns, the swear¬ 
ing scullion of Cains'? This fellow, by industry and 
agility, has thr\ist himself into the important situations 
(no sinecures, believe me) of cook to Trinity Hall and 
Cains College: and the generous creature has contrived, 
with the greatest delicacy imaginable, to send me a pre- 
Bcnt of Cambridge brawn. What makes it the more 
(extraordinary is, that the man never saw me in his life 
tliat I know of. I suppose he has heard of me. I 
(lid not immediately recognise the donor; but one of 
Richard’s c-ards, whhdi had accidentally fallen into the 
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Straw, detected him in a moment. Dick, you know, was 
always remarkable for flourishing. His card imports, that 
‘‘orders (to wit, for brawn) from any part of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, will be duly executed,’' etc. At 
first, I thought of declining the present; but Richard 
knew my blind side when he pitched upon brawn. ’Tis 
of all my hobbies the supreme in the eating way. He 
might have sent sops from the pan, skimmings, crumpets, 
chips, hog’s lard, the tender brown judiciously scalped from 
a fillet of veal (dexterously replaced by a salamander), the 
tops of asparagus, fugitive livers, runaway gizzards of 
fowls, the eyes of martyred pigs, tender eflusions of hixa- 
tive woodcocks, the red spawn of lobsters, leverets’ ears, 
and such pretty filchings common to cooks; but these 
had been ordinary presents, the everyday courtesies of 
dish-washers to their sweethearts. Brawn was a noble 
thought. It is not every common gullet-fancier that can 
properly esteem it. It is like a picture of one of the 
choice old Italian masters. Its gusto is of that hidden 
sort. As Wordsworth sings of a modest poet,—-“you 
must love him, ere to you he will seem worthy of your 
love;” so brawn, you must taste it ere to you it will 
seem to have any taste at all. But ’tis nuts to the adei)t: 
those that will send out their tongue and feelers to find 
it out. It will be wooed, and not misought be won. 
How, ham-essence, lobsters, turtle, such popular minions, 
absolutely cowrt you, lay themselves out to strike you at 
first smack, like one of David’s pictures (they call him 
Darveed) compared with the plain russet-coated wealth 
of a Titian or a Correggio, as I illustrated above. Such 
are the obvious glaring heathen virtues of a corporation 
dinner, compared with the reserved collegiate worth of 
brawn. Do me the favour to leave off the business 
which you may be at present upon, and go immediatedy 
to the kitchens of Trinity and Cains, and make my most 
respectful compliments to Mr. Richard Hopkins, and 
assure him that his brawn is most excellent; and that I 
am moreover obliged to him for his innuendo about salt 
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water and bran, which I shall not fail to improve. J 
leave it to yon whether you shall choose to pay him the 
civility of asking him to dinner while you stay in Cam¬ 
bridge, or in whatever other way you may best like to 
show your gratitude to my frieyid. Richard Hopkins, 
considered in many points of view, is a very extraordinary 
character. Adieu. I hope to see you to supper in 
London soon, where we will taste Richard’s brawn, and 
drink his health in a cheerful but moderate cup. We 
have not many siKih men in any rank of life as Mr. R. 
Hopkins. Crisp, the barber, of St. Mary’s, was just such 
another. I wonder he never sent me any little token, 
some chestnuts, or a puff, or two pound of hair: just to 
remember him by. Gifts are like nails. Prcesens ut 
dbsens; that is, your present makes amends for your 
absence. 

Yours, 0. Lamk 


To Miss WORDSWORTH. 

Letter CXXXVI.] June U, 1805. 

My dear Miss Wordsworth—Your long kind letter 
has not been thrown away (for it has given me great 
pleasure to find you are all resuming your old occupations, 
and are better); but poor Mary, to whom it is addressed, 
cannot yet relish it. She has been attacked by one of 
her severe illnesses, and is at present from home. Last 
Monday week was the day she left me, and I hope I may 
calculate upon having her again in a month or little more. 
I am rather afraid late hours have in this case contributed 
to her indisposition. But when she discovers symptoms 
of ai>proa.(!hing illness, it is not easy to say what is best 
to do. Being by ourselves is bad, and going out is bad. 
I get so irritable and wretched with fear, that I con¬ 
stantly hasten on the disorder. You cannot conceive the 
misery of such a foresight. I am sure that, for the week 
before she left me, I was little better than light-headed. 
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I now am calm, but sadly taken down and flat. I have 
every reason to suppose that this illness, like all her 
former ones, will be but temporary; but I cannot always 
feel so. Meantime she is dead to me, and I uiisa a prop. 
All my strength is gone, and I am like a fool, bereft of 
her co-operation. I dare not think, lest I should think 
wrong; so used am I to look up to her in the least and 
the biggest perplexity. To say all that I know of’ Iut 
would be more than I think anybody could l)(!licve, or 
even understand; and when I hope to have her well 
again with me, it would be sinning against her feedings 
to go about to praise her; for I can conceal notliing that 
I do from her. She is older and wiser and bettew than 
I, and all my wretched imperft^ctions I cover to inyscdf 
by resolutely thinking on her goodness. She would share 
life and death, heaven and hell, with me. She lives but 
for me; and I know I have been wasting and teasing her 
life for five years past incessantly with my cursed (Irink- 
ing and ways of going on. But even in this upbraiding 
of myself I am offending against her, for I know that 
she has cleaved to me for better, for worse; and if the 
balance has been against her hitherto, it was a noble 
trade. I am stupid, and lose mystdf in wbat I write. 
I write rather what answers to my feedings (whitdi are 
sometimes sharp enough) than express my present ones, 
for I am only flat and stupid. I am sure you will excuse 
my writing any more, I am so very poorly. 

I cannot resist transcribing three or four lines whicdi 
poor Mary made upon a picture (a Holy Family) whicdi 
we saw at an auction only one week before she Ic-ft home. 
She w^as then beginning to show signs of ill boding. 
They are sweet lines and upon a sweet pit^ture; but J 
send them only as the latest memorial of lusr. 

“ VIRGIN AND CHILD, L. DA ViNOf. 

“ Maternal Lady, with thy virgin grace, 

Ileaven-born, thy Jesus soometh siinv 
And thou a virgin pure. 

Lady most perfect, when thy angel fac© 
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Men look ui^on, tliey wisli to be 
A Catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee.” 

You had her lines about the “Lady Blanch.” You 
have not had some which she wrote upon a copy of a 
girl from Titian, which I had hung up where that print 
of Blanch and the Abbess (as she beautifully interpreted 
two female figures from L. da Yinci) had hung in our 
room. 'Tis light and pretty:— 

“ Who art thou, fair ono, who usurp’st the place 
Of Blanch, the lady of the niatchiess grace? 

(Jome, fair and pretty, tell to mo 
Who in thy Kfetiine thou mightst he ? 

Thou pretty art and fair. 

But with the Lady Blanch thou never must compare. 

No need for Blanch her history to tell, 

Whoever saw her face, they there did read it well; 

But when I look on thee, I only know 

ITu've lived a pretty maid some hundred years ago.” 

This is a little unfair, to tell so much about ourselves, 
and to advert so little to your letter, so full of comfort¬ 
able tidings of you all. But my own cares press pretty 
close upon me, and you can make allowance. That you 
may go on gathering strength and peace is my next wish 
to Mary's recovery. 

I had alinost forgot your repeated invitation. Suppos¬ 
ing that Mary will he well and able, there is another 
ahillty which you may guess at, which I cannot promise 
niyacif. In prudence wo onght not to come. This illness 
will make it still more prudential to wait. It is not a 
halaiKje of this way of spending our money against 
iuiother wa.y, but an absolute question of whether we 
sluill stop now, or go on wasting away the little we have 
got befor('baml, winch my wise conduct has already en- 
(!roa(di'd upon ono half. My best love, however, to you 
all; and to that most friendly creature, Mrs. Clarkson, 
and better health to her, when you see or write to her. 

Charles Lamb. 
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To THOMAS MANHIHG. 

Letter CXXXVIL] [Jidt/ 27, 1805.] 

Dear Archimedes—Things have gone on badly with 
thy ungeometrical friend ; but they are on tlie turn. My 
old housekeeper has shown signs of convalescence, and 
will shortly resume the power of the keys, so I slian^t be 
cheated of my tea and liquors. Wind in the West, which 
promotes tranquillity. Have leisure now to anticipate 
seeing thee again. Have been taking leave of tobacco in 
a rhyming address. Had tliougiit that vein laid long 
since closed up. Find I can rhyme and rcuuson too. 
Think of studying mathematics, to restrain the fire of my 
genius, which G. D. recommends. Have frequent blec(l- 
ings at the nose, which shows plethoric. Maybe shall 
try the sea myself, that great scene of wonders. Got 
incredibly sober and regular; shave oftener, and hum a 
tune, to signify cheerfulness and gallantry. 

Suddenly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart of 
pease with bacon and stout. Will not refuse Nature, 
who has done such things for me 1 

Nurse 1 don’t call me unless Mr. Manning comes.— 
What! the gentleman in spectacles?—Yes. 

Dormit. 0. L. 

Saturday, 

Hot Noon. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Letter CXXXVIIL] Septmnher 28, 1 805. 

My dear Wordsworth (or Dorothy rathei’, for to you 
appertains the biggest part of this answer by right)— 
I will not again deserve reproach by so long a silence. 
I have kept deluding myself with the idea that Mary 
would write to you, but she is so lazy (or, which I 
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believe is the true state of the case, so diffident), that it 
must revert to me as usual Though she writes a pretty 
good style, and has some notion of the force of words, 
she is not always so certain of the true orthography of 
them ; and that, and a poor handwriting (in this age of 
female calligraphy), often deters her, where no other 
reason does. 

We have neither of us been very well for some weeks 
past. I am very nervous, and she most so at those 
times when I am; so that a merry friend, adverting to 
the noble consolation we were able to afford each other, 
denominated us, not unaptly. Gum-boil and Tooth-Ache, 
for they used to say that a gum-boil is a great relief to a 
tooth-ache. 

We have been two tiny excursions this Summer, for 
three or four days each, to a place near Harrow, and to 
Egham, whore Cooper’s Hill is: and that is the total 
history of our nistications this year. Alas! how poor a 
round to Skiddaw and Hclvellyii, and Borrowdale, and 
the magnificent sesquipedalia of the year 1802! Poor 
old Molly! to have lost her pride, that “ last infirmity 
of noble minds,” and her cow. Fate need not have set 
her wits to such an old Molly. I am heartily sorry for 
her. llomemb('.r us lovingly to her; and in particular 
remember us to Mrs. Clarkson in the most kind manner. 

I hope, by southwards,” you mean that she will be 
at or near London, for she is a great favourite of both of 
us, and we feud for her health as much as possible for any 
one to do, She is one of the friendliest, comfortablest 
women we know, and made our little stay at your cottage 
one of tlie pleasantest times we ever past. We were quite 
strangers to her. Mr. C. is with you too; our kindest 
sejiaratii remembrances to him. As to our special affairs, 
I am looking about me. I have done nothing since the 
l)eginning of last yiuir, when I lost my newspaper job; 
and liaviiig had a long idleness, I must do something, or 
we shall gt^t very poor. Sometimes I think of a farce, 
but hitherto all schemes have gone off; an idle brag or 
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two of an evening, vapoming out of a ])ipe, and gt>ing off 
in the morning; but now I have bid farewell to iny 
'‘sweet enemy,” Tobacco, I shall perhaps set nol)ly to 
work. Hang work! 

I wish that all the year were holid<ay; I am sure that 
indolence—indefeasible indolence—is tlie true state of 
man, and business the invention of the old Teazer, %vhose 
interference doomed Adam to an apron and set him a 
hoeing. Pen and ink, and clerks and desks, %vere the 
refinements of this old torturer some thousand years after, 
under pretence of “Commerce allying distant shores, 
promoting and diffusing knowledge, good,” etc. etc. 

I wish you may think this a handsome farewell to 
my “ Friendly Traitress.” Tobacco has been my evening 
comfort and my morning curse, for these five years; and 
you know how^ difficult it is from refraining to pick one’s 
lips even, when it has become a habit. This poem is 
the only one which I have finished since so long jib when 
I wrote “ Hester Savory.” I have had it in my head to 
do it these two years, but tobacco stood in its own light 
when it gave me hejidaches that |)rovented my singing 
its praises. Now you have got it, you have got all my 
store, for I have absolutely not another liiui. No nnuH^ 
has Mary. We have nobody about us that e-art^s I'or 
poetry; and who will rear grapes when ho shall be the 
sole eater'I Perhaps if you ene.ouragc us to show you 
wffiat we may write, we may do something now and then 
before we absolutely forget the quantity of an English 
line for want of practice. The “ Tobacco,” being a little* 
in the way of Wither (wliom Southey so ximdi likcss), 
perhaps you will somehow convey it to him with my Idmi 
remembrances. Then, everybody will have Bern it that 
I wish to see it, I having sent it to hlalta. 

I remain, dear W. and D., yours truly, 


0. Lamb, 
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To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

LF/rrER CXXXIX.] Novcmher 10, 1805. 

Dear Wiis very glad to hear from you, and 

that your journey was so piciuresque. We miss you, as 
wo foretold we should. One or two things have happened, 
which are beneath the dignity of epistolary communica¬ 
tion, but which, seated about our fireside at night (the 
winter hands of pork have begun), gesture and emphasis 
might have talked into some importance. Something 
about Rickman^s wife; for instance, how tall she is, and 
that she visits pranked up like a Queen of the May, with 
green streamers: a good-natured woman though, which 
is as much iia you can expect from a friend’s wife, whom 
you got acquainted with a bachelor. Some things too 
about Monkey, which can’t so well be written: how it 
set up for a fine lady, and thought it had got lovers, and 
was obliged to be convinced of its age from the parish 
register, where it was proved to be only twelve; and an 
edict issued, that it should not give itself airs yet these 
four years; and how it got leave to be called Miss, by 
grace; tliesc, and such like hows, were in my head to 
tell you; but who can write? Also how Manning is 
c.omc to town in spectacles, and studies physic; is melan- 
(sholy, and sciems to have something in his head, which 
he don’t imt)art. Then, how I am going to leave off 
smoking. 0 la! your Leonardos of Oxford made my 
mouth water, I was hurried through the gallery, and 
they escaped me. 'Whiit do I say ? I was a Goth then, 
and shoixld not have noticed them. I had not settled 
my notions of beauty: I have now for ever 1—the small 
head, the long eye,—that sort of peering curve,—the 
wicked Italian mischief; the stick-at-nothing, Herodias’s 
daughter kind of grace. You understand me ? But you 
disappoint me in passing over in absolute silence the 
Blenlicim Leonardo. Didn’t you see it? Excuse a 
lover’s curiosity. I have seen no pictures of note since, 
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except Mr. Dawe's gallery. It is curious to see how 
differently two great men treat the same subject, yet both 
excellent in their way. For iiisfauce, Milton and l\Ir. 
Dawe. Mr. D. has chosen to illustrate the story of 
Samson exactly in the point of view in which Milton has 
been most happy : the interview between the Jewish hero, 
blind and captive, and Delilah. Milton has imagined 
his locks grown again, strong as horse-hair or porcupine’s 
bristles; doubtless shaggy and black, as being hairs 
“ which, of a nation armed, contained the strength.” I 
don’t remember he $at/s black; but could Milton ima^ne 
them to be yellow 1 Do you? Mr. Dawe, wdth striking 
originality of conception, has crowned him with a thin 
yellow wig, in colour precisely like Dyson’s; in curl and 
quantity, resembling Mrs. Professor’s; his lirnl)8 rather 
stout,—about such a man as my brotlior or Rickman,— 
but no Atlas nor Hercules, nor yet so long as Dubois, 
the clown of Sadler’s Wells. This was judicious, taking 
the spirit of the story rather than the fact; for doubtless 
God could communicate national salvation to the trust of 
flax and tow as well as hemp and cordage, and could 
draw down a temple with a golden tress as soon jib with 
all the cables of the British navy. 

Wasn’t you sorry for Lord Nelson 1 I have followed 
him in fancy ever since I saw him walking in Pall Mall 
(I was prejudiced against him before), looking just as a 
hero should look; and I have been very much cut about 
it indeed. He was the only pretence of a great man we 
had. Nobody is left of any name at all His secretary 
died by his side. I imagined him a Mr. Sc;att, to be the 
man you met at Hume’s; but I learnt from Mrs. Hume 
that it is not the same. I met Mrs. H. one day, and 
agreed to go on the Sunday to tea, but the rain prevented 
us, and the distance. I have been to apologise, and we 
are to dine there the first fine Sunday. Strange perverse¬ 
ness ! I never went while you stayed here; and now I 
go to find you ! What other news is there, Mary 1 What 
puns have I made in the last fortnights You never 
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remember them. You have no relish for the comic. 

‘‘ Oh! tell Ilazlitt not^ to forget to send the American 
Farmer. I daresay it is not so good as he fancies; but 
a book's a book." I liave not heard from Wordsworth 
or from Malta since. Charles Kemble, it seems, enters 
into possession to-morrow. We sup at 109 Eussell Street, 
this evening. I wish your brother would not drink. 
'Tis a blemish in the greatest characters. You send me 
a modern quotation poetical. How do you like this in 
an old play 1 Vittoria Corombona, a spunky Italian lady, 
a Leonardo one, nicknamed the White Devil, being on 
her trial for murder, etc.—and questioned about seducing 
a duke from his wifti and the state, makes answer:— 

“ Condonm you me for that the Duke did love me ? 

So may you blame some fair and crystal river, 

For that some melancholic distracted man 
Hath drown’d himself in it.” 

N.B .—I shall expect, a line from you, if but a bare 
line, whenever you write to Russell Street, and a letter 
often when you do not. I pay no postage; but I will 
have consideration for you until Parliament time and 
franks. Luck to Ned Search, and the new art of colour¬ 
ing. Monkey sends her love; and Mary especially. 

Yours truly, C. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Lbitkb OXIi.] [Nommler 15, 1805.] 

De.ar Manning—Certainly you could not have called 
at all houra from two till ten, for wo have been only out 
of an evening Motiday and Tuesday in this week. But 
if you think you have, your thought shall go for the deed. 
We did pray for you on Wednesday night. Oysters 
unusually luscious; pearls of extraordinary magnitude 
found in them. I have made bracelets of them; given 
them in clusters to ladies. Last night we went out in 
despite, liecause you were not come at your hour. 
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This night we shall be at home; so shall we certainly, 
both, on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, an<] Wednesday. 
Take your choice, mind I douT say of one: but choose 
which evening you will not come, and come the other 
four. Doors open at five o’clock. Sludls forced about 
nine. Every gentleman smokes or not as he pleases. 

G. L. 


To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Letter CXLL] Jamunj 15, 1806. 

Dear Hazlitt—Godwin went to Johnson’s yesterday 
about your business. Johnson would not come down, or 
give any answer, but has promised to open the manuscript, 
and to give you an answer in one month. Godwin will 
punctually go again (Wednesday is Johnson’s oi)eu day) 
yesterday four weeks next: i.e, in one lunar month from 
this time; till when, Johnson positively declines giving 
any answer. I wish you joy on ending your Scarcli. 
Mrs. H. was naming something about a “ Life of Faw¬ 
cett,” to be by you undertaken: the great Fawcett, as 
she explained to Maiming, when he iiskiMl, “ W/iaf- Faw¬ 
cett He innocently thought Fawcett t/ie Flayer, Jhit 
Fawcett the divine is known to many peojih^, albeit 
unknown to the Chinese inquirer. I should think, if you 
liked it, and Johnson declimul it, that Phillips is the nuui. 

He is perpetually bringing out biographies,.-liicharilson, 

Wilks, Foot, Lee Lewis,—witliout number: little trim 
things in two easy volumes, price 12s, the two, made up 
of letters to and from, scraps, posthumous trifles, anec¬ 
dotes, and about forty pages of hard biography. You 
might dish up a Fawcettiad in three months, and ask 
£60 or £80 for it. I should dare say that Phillips would 
catch at it. I wrote to you the other day in a gre.at 
hurry. Did you get it 1 This is merely a letter of busi¬ 
ness at Godwin’s request. Lord Nelson is quiet at last. 
His ghost only keeps a slight fluttering in od(‘B and 
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elegies iii newspapers, and impromptus, which could not 
be got ready before the funeral. 

As for news, Fenwick is coming to town on Monday 
(if no kind angel intervene) to surrender himself to prison. 
He hopes to get the rules of the Fleet. On the same, or 
nearly the same day, Fell, my other quondam co-friend 
and drinker, will go to Newgate, and his wife and four 
children, I siipi)ose, to the parish. Plenty of reflection 
and motives of gratitude to the wise Disposer of all 
things in whoso prudent conduct has hitherto ensured 
us a warm lire and snug roof over our heads. Nullum 
rmmen ahest d sit Prudaiiia. Alas 1 Prudentia is in the 
last quarter of her tutelary shining over me. A little 

time and I-; but maybe I may, at last, hit upon 

some mode of (iollectiug some of the vast superfluities of 
this mont^y-voiding town. Much is to be got, and I do 
not want imudi. All I ask is time and leisure; and I 
am cruelly oil' for tlunn. When you have the inclination, 
I shall bo very glad to have a letter from you. Your 
brother and Mrs. IL, I am afniid, think hardly of us for 
not (Huning oftemw to see them; but we are distracted 
beyond wlmt they can conciuve with visitors and visitings. 
I never have an hour for my head to work quietly its own 
workings ; which you know is as necessary to the human 
system its sleep. Sh‘ep, too, I can’t get for these winds 
of a night: and without sleep and rest what should 
ensue ^ Lunacy. But I trust it won’t. 

Yours, dear II., 0. Lamb. 


To Mr. EICOTAN. 

Lim’KK I'XLU. 1 January 25,1806. 

Dear Ric.kman —You do not happen to have any place 
at your di.q) 0 Hul whic.h would suit a decayed Literatus 1 
I do not much expect that you have, or that you will go 
ixuub out of the way to servo the object, when you hear 
it is Fell. But the case is, by a mutahing of his 
voi.. |, ^ 
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as they call it, he is reduced, I am afraid, to extreinitieSj 
and would he extremely glad of a place in an office. 
Now it does sometimes happen, tliat just as a man wants 
a place, a place wants him; and though this is a lottery 
to which none but G-. Burnett would choose to trust his 
all, there is no harm just to call in at Despair’s office for 
a friend, and see if his number is come up (Burnett’s 
further case I enclose by way of episode). Now, if you 
should happen, or anybody you know, to want a hand, 
here is a young man of solid but not brilliant genius, 
who would turn his hand to the making out of dockets, 
penning a manifesto, or scoring a tally, not the worse (I 
hope) for knowing Latin and Greek, and having in youth 
conversed with the philosophers. But from these follies 
I believe he is thoroughly awakened, and would bind 
himself by a terrible oath never to imagine himself an 
extraordinary genius again. 

Yours, etc., 0. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

LETrER OXLIIL] February 19, 1806. 

Dear H.—Godwin has just been here in his way from 
Johnson’s. Johnson has had a fire in his house; this 
happened about five weeks ago; it was in tlie daytime, 
so it did not burn the house down, but it did so much 
damage that the house must come down, to be repaired. 
His nephew that we met on Hampstead Hill put it out. 
Well, this fire has put him so back, that he craves one 
more month before he gives you an answer. I will 
certainly goad Godwin (if necessary) to go again this very 
day four weeks; but I am confident lie will want no 
goading. Three or four most capital auctions of pictures 
are advertised: in May, Wellbore Ellis Agar^s, the firat 
private collection in England, so Hoi croft says; in March, 
Sir George Young’s in Stratford Place (where Cosway 
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lives), and a Mr. Hulse's at Blackheath, both very capital 
collections, and have been announced for some months. 
Also the Marquis of Lansdowne's pictures in March; and 
though inferior to mention, lastly, the Tructhsessian 
Gallery. Don’t your mouth water to be hereT’other 
night Loftus called, whom we have not seen since you 
went before. We meditate a stroll next Wednesday, 
fast-day. He happened to light upon Mr. Holcroft, wife, 
and daughter, their first visit at our house. Your brother 
called last night. We keep up our intimacy. He is 
going to begin a large Madonna and child from Mrs. H. 
and baby. I fear he goes astray after ignes fatuL He 
is a clever man. By the by, I saw a miniature of his as 
far excelling any in his show cupboard (that of your sister 
not excepted) as that show cupboard excels the show 
things you see in windows—an old woman (damn her 
name 1), but most superlative; he has it to clean—I’ll ask 
him the name—but the best miniature I ever saw. But 
for oil pictures 1—what has he to do with Madonnas ‘I 
If the Virgin Mary were alive and visitable, he would not 
hazard himself in a Covent Garden pit-door crowd to see 
her. It isn’t his style of beauty, is it 1 But he will go 
on painting things he ought not to paint, and not painting 
things he ought to paint. Manning is not gone to China, 
but talks of going this Spring. God forbid! Coleridge 
not heard of. I am going to leave off smoke. In the 
meantime I am so smoky with last night’s ten pipes, that 
I must leave off. Mary begs her kind remembrances. 
Pray write to us. This is no letter ; but I supposed you 
grew anxious about Johnson. 

—Have taken a room at three shillings a week, 
to be in between five and eight at night, to avoid my 
nocturnal^ alias hnock-eternal, visitors. The first-fruits 
of my retirement has been a farce, which goes to manager 
to-morrow. Wish my ticket Inch God bless you; and 
do write.— Yoms, fumosissimus^ C. Lamb. 
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To Mr. RICKMAN. 


Letteh CXLIV.] March 1800. 

Dear Rickman—I scud you some papers al)out a. salt) 
water soap, for whick the inventor is desirous of getting 
a parliamentary reward, like Dr. Jcniier. Whether such a 
project be feasible, I mainly doubt, taking for granted the 
equal utility. I should suppose the usual way of paying 
such projectors is by patent and contracts. The |)atent, 
you see, he has got. A contract he is about with the 
Navy Board. Meantime, the projector is liungry. \Vili 
you answer me two questions, and return them with the 
papers as soon as you can % Imprimis, is there any chance 
of success in application to Parliament for a reward'^ 
Did you ever hear of the invention 'I You see its benefits 
and saving to the nation (always the first motive with a 
true projector) are feelingly set forth : the last paragraph 
but one of the estimate, in enumerating the shifts poor 
seamen are put to, even approaches to the pathetic, llut, 
agreeing to all he says, is there the remotest chance of 
Parliament giving the projector anything 1 And %ohen 
should application be made, now, or after a report (if ho 
can get it) from the Navy Board? Secondly, let the 
infeasibility be as great as you will, you will oblige me 
by telling me the way of introducing such an application 
in Parliament, without buying over a majority of mem¬ 
bers, which is totally out of projector’s power. I vouch 
nothing for the soap myself; for I always wash in fresh 
water, and find it answer tolerably well for all purposes 
of cleanliness; nor do I know the projector; but a 
relation of mine has put me on writing to you, for whose 
parliamentary knowledge he has great veneration. 

j> s .—The Capt. and Mrs. Burney and Phillips take 
their chance at cribbage here on Wednesday. Will you 
and Mrs. R. join the party? Mary desires her compliments 
to Mrs. R., and joins ip the invitation. 

Yours truly, 


0. Lamb. 
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To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Lettee CXLV.] March 15, 1806. 

Dear H.—I am a little surprised at no letter from 
you. This day week, to wit, Saturday, the 8th of March, 
1806, I booked olT by the Wem coach, Bull and Mouth 
Inn, directed to you, at the Rev. Mr. Eazlitt’s, Wem, 
Shropshire, a parcel containing, besides a book, etc., a 
rare print, which I take to be a Titian; begging the said 
W. H. to acknowledge the receipt thereof; which he not 
having done, I conclude the said parcel to be lying at the 
inn, and may be lost; for which reason, lest you may be 
a Wales-hunting at this instant, I have authorised any of 
your family, whosoever first gets this, to open it, that so 
precious a parcel may not moulder away for want of 
looking after. 

What do you in Shropshire when so many fine pictures 
are a-going a-going every day in London*^ Monday I 
visit the Marquis of Lansdowne's, in Berkeley Square. 
Catalogue 2s. 6d. Leonardos in plenty. Some other 
day this Track I go to see Sir Wm. Young’s, in Stratford 
Place. Hulse’s, of Blackheath, are also to be sold this 
month ; and in May, the first private collection in Europe, 
Welbore Ellis Agar’s. And there are you, perverting 
Nature in lying landscapes, filched from old rusty Titians, 
such as I can scrape up here to send you, with an addita- 
mcnt from Shropshire Nature thrown in to make the 
whole look unnatural. I am afraid of your mouth 
watering when I tell you that Manning and I got into 
Angerstein’s on Wednesday. Mon Dim / Such Claudes ! 
Four Claudes bought for more than £10,000; (those 
who talk of Wilson being equal to Claude are either 
mainly ignorant or stupid;) one of these was perfectly 
miraculous. What colours short of hondi. fide sunbeams 
it could be painted in, I am not earthly colourman enough 
to say ; but I did not think it had been in the possibility 
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of things. Then, a music piece by Titian, a thousand- 
pound picture, five figures standing behind a piano, the 
sixtli playing—none of the heads, as M. observed, indi¬ 
cating great men, or affecting it, but so sweetly disposed 
—all leaning separate ways, but so easy—like a flock of 
some divine shepherd; the colouring, like tlie economy of 
the picture, so sweet and harmonious—as good as Shaks- 
pcare^s Twelfth Nighty — almost, that is. It will give you 
a love of order, and cure you of restless, fidgety passions 
for a week after—more musical than the music which it 
would, but cannot, yet in a manner does, show. I have 
no room for the rest. Let me say, Angerstein sits in a 
room—his study (only that and the library are shown), 
when he writes a common letter, as I am doing, sur¬ 
rounded with twenty pictures worth £60,000. What a 
luxury! Apicius and Heliogabalus, liidc your diminished 
heads! 

Yours, my dear painter, 0. IjAMB. 

Mr. Wm. Hazlitt, 

Wera, Shropshire. 

In his absence, to bo opened immediately. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letteh CXLVI.] May 10, 1806. 

My dear Manning—I didn’t know what your going 
was till I shook a last fist with you, and then ’twas just 
like having shaken hands with a wretch on the fatal 
scaffold, for when you are down the ladder you can never 
stretch out to him again. Mary says you are dead, and 
there’s nothing to do but to leave it to time to do for us 
in the end what it always does for those who mourn for 
people in such a case. But she’ll see by your letter you 
are not quite dead. A little kicking and agony, and 

then-. Martin Burney took me out a walking that 

evening, and we talked of Manning; and then I came 
home and smoked for yon; and at twelve o’eloch came 
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home Mary and Monkey Louisa from the play, and there 
was more talk and more smoking, and they all seemed 
first-rate characters, because they knew a certain person. 
But what’s the use of talking about ’em 1 By the time 
you’ll have made your escape from the Kalmuks, you’ll 
have stayed so long I shall never be able to bring to youi 
mind who Mary was, who will have died about a year 
before, nor who the Holcrofts were! Me perhaps you 
will mistake for Phillips, or confound me with Mr. 
Dawe, because you saw us together. Mary (whom you 
seem to remember yet) is not quite easy that she had not 
a formal parting from you. I wish it had so happened. 
But you must bring her a token, a shawl or something, 
and remember a sprightly little mandarin for our mantel¬ 
piece, as a companion to the child I am going to purchase 
at the museum. She says you saw her writings about 
the other day, and she wishes you should know what 
they are. She is doing for Godwin’s bookseller twenty 
of Shakspeare’s plays, to be made into children’s tales. 
Six are already done by her; to wit, the Tempest, the 
Winter*s Tale, Midsummer Might*s Bream, Much Ado 
about Mothing, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Cym- 
heline. The Merchant of Venice is in forwardness. I 
have done Othello and Macbeth, and mean to do all the 
tragedies. I think it will be popular among the little 
people, besides money. It is to bring in sixty guineas. 
Mary has done them capitally, I think you’d think. 
These are the humble amusements we propose, while you 
are gone to plant the cross of Christ among barbarous 
pagan anthropophagi. Quam homo homini prsestat! but 
then, perhaps, you’ll get murdered, and we shall die in 
our beds with a fair literary reputation. Be sure, if you 
see any of those people whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, that you make a draught of them. It 
will be very curious. Oh Manning, I am serious to 
sinking almost, when I think that all those evenings 
which you have made so pleasant, are gone perhaps for 
ever. Four years, you talk of, may be ten, and you may 
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come back and find such alterations! Some circum¬ 
stances may grow up to you or to me, that may be a bar 
to the return of any kSUcIi intimacy. I daresay all this is 
hum! and that all will come back; but indeed we die 
many deaths before wc die, and I am almost sick wlicm 
I think that such a hold as I had of you is gone. I have 
friends, hut some of ’em arc chang(‘d. Marriage, or some 
circumstance, rises up to make them not the same. But 
I felt sure of you. And that hist token you ga.ve 
me of expressing a wish to have my name joincMl with 
yours, you know not how it afibeted me: like a 
legacy. 

G-od bless you in every way you (‘an form a wish. 
May He give you health, and safety, and the ac(^omi)lish- 
ment of all your objects, and return you again to us, to 
gladden some fireside or other (I supijose wo shall bo 
moved from the Temple). I will nurse tlu^ rtmiembrancc 
of your steadiness and quiet, whi(‘h used to infuse some¬ 
thing like itself into our nervous minds, Mary called 
you our ventilator. Farewell, and take her bast wishes 
and mine. 

Good-bye. 0. L. 


To WILLIAM WOBDSWOETTL 

Lettee CXLVIL] Jum 2(1, 1806. 

Mary is just stuck fast in ‘‘All’s Wcdl that Ends 
Well.” She complains of having to 8(it forth so many 
female characters in boys’ clothes. She begins to think 
Shakspeare must have wanted—imagination! I, to (Ui- 
courage her (for she often faints in the in'osccution of 
her great work), flatter her with telling licr how wcdl 
such a play and such a play is done. But she is stiKsk 
fast, and I have been obliged to promise to assist hesr. 
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To do this it will be necessary to leave off tobacco. But 
I had some thoughts of doing that before, for I some¬ 
times think it does not agree with me. Wm. Hazlitt is 
in town. I took him to see a very pretty girl, profes¬ 
sedly, where there were two young girls (the very head 
and sum of the girlery was two young girls); they 
neither laughed, nor sneered, nor giggled, nor whispered 
—but they ■were young girls—and he sat and frowned 
blacker and blacker, indignant that there should be such 
a thing as youth and beauty, till he tore me away before 
supper, in perfect misery, and owned he could not bear 
young girls ; they drove him mad. So I took him home 
to my old nurse, where he recovered perfect tranquillity. 
Independent of this, and as I am not a young girl my¬ 
self, he is a great acquisition to us. He is, rather 
imprudently I think, printing a political pamphlet on 
his own account, and will have to pay for the paper, 
etc. The first duty of an author, I take it, is never to 
pay anything. But tioti cuids contigit adire Corinthum. 
The managers, I thank my stars, have settled that 
question for me. 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 


Letter CXLVIIL] Jwie 1806 

Dear Wordsworth—^We are pleased, you may be sure, 

with the good news of Mrs. W-. Hope all is well 

over by this time. A fine boy. Have you any more ? 
—one more and a girl—^poor copies of me I ’’ vide Mr. 
IL, a farce which the proprietors have done me the 

honour-; but I will set down Mr. Wroughton’s own 

words. F.B .—The ensuing letter was sent in answer to 
one which I wrote, begging to know if my piece had any 
chance, as I might make alterations, etc. I writing on 
Monday, there comes this letter on the Wednesday. 
Attend 1 
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[Copy of a Letter from Mr. B. Wroughton.] 

« Sir-—Ycnir piece of Mr. //,, I am desired to say, is 
accepted at Drury Lane Tlieatre, by the proprietors, and, 
if agreeable to you, will be brought forwai'ds when the 
proper opportunity serves. The |nee(‘, shall be sent to 
you, for your alterations, in the cotirse of a few days, as 
the same is not in my hands, but with the propric^tors. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Biciiakd Wroughton. 

[Dated] 

“ 66, Gower Street, 

“Wednesday, June 11, 1806.” 

On the following Sunday Mr. Tobin ooiues. The 
scent of a manager’s letter brought him. lie would have 
gone further any day on such a business. I read the 
letter to him. He deems it authentic and ]»erouiptory. 
Our conversation naturally fell upon pieces, diderent sorts 
of pieces; what is the best way of offering a piece, how 
far the caprice of managers is an obstacle in the way of 
a piece, how to judge of the merits of a pic(ic, how long a 
piece may remain in the hands of the manag^u’s before it 
is acted; and my piece, and your pieces, and my poor 
brother’s piece—my poor brother was all his life endeavour¬ 
ing to get a piece accepted. I am not sure that, when 
my poor brother bequeathed the care of liie pieces to Mr. 
Tobin, he did not therein convoy a legacy which in some 
measure mollified the otherwise first Btupidiuddons of 
grief. It cannot be expected that the present Earl N elson 
passes all his time in watering the laurels of the admiral 
with Bight-Reverend Tears. Certainly ho steals a fine 
day now and then to plot how to lay out the grounds 
and mansion at Burnham most suitoble to the late Earl’s 
taste, if he had lived, and how to spend the hundred 
thousand pounds which Parliament has given him in 
erecting some little neat monument to his memory. 

I wrote that in mere wantoimose of triumph. Have 
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nothing more to say about it. The managers, I thank 
my stars, have decided its merits for ever. They are 
the best judges of pieces, and it would be insensible 
in me to affect a false modesty after the very flattering 
letter which I have received. 


ADMIT 


TO 


BOXES, 
Mk. H. 


Ninth Night. 


Charles Lamb. 


I think this will be as good a pattern for orders as I 
can think on. A little thin flowery border, round, neat, 
not gaudy, and the Drury Lane Apollo, with the harp at 
the top. Or shall I have no Apollo 1—simply nothing 1 
Or perhaps the comic muse % 

The same form, only I think without the Apollo, will 
serve for the pit and galleries. I think it will be best to 
write my name at full length; but then if I give away a 
a great many, that will be tedious. Perhaps Ch. Lamb 
will do. 

BOXES, now I think on it. Ill have in capitals. The 
rest, in a neat Italian hand. Or better, perhaps Boxes, 
in old English characters, like “ Madoc ” or “ Thalaba 
A-propos of Spenser (you will find him mentioned a 
page or two before, near enough for an a-propos), .1 was 
discoursing on poetry (as one’s apt to deceive one’s self, 
and when a person is willing to talk of what one likes, 
to believe that he also likes the same, as lovers do) with 
a young gentleman of my office, who is deep read in 
Anacreon Moore, Lord Strangford, and the principal 
modern poets, and I happened to mention Epithalamiums, 
and that I could show him a very fine one of Spenser’s. 
At the mention of this, my gentleman, who is a very 
fine gentleman, and is brother to the Miss Evans whom 
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Coleridge so narrowly escaped marrying, pricked up bis 
ears and expressed great pleasure, and l)egge(l tluit I 
would give him leave to copy it: he did not (‘are how 
long it was (for I objected the length), he shouhl be very 
happy to see anything by hhn. Then pausing, and look¬ 
ing sad, he ejaeulatecl ^‘Pooii SiunvcuR I ” 1 begged to 

know the reason of his gjaculation, thinking that time 
had by this time softened down any (^alaniities wiiicli th(‘ 
hard might have endured. Why, i)oor fellow,^’ said he, 
“he has lost his wifel” “Lost his wife!” said I, 
“whom are you talking ofl” “Why, Sjienc^er,” said 
he \ “ I’ve read the Monody he wrote on the occasion, 
an(i a very pretty thing it is'' This led to an explanation 
(it could be delayed no longer) that the sound Spemer, 
which, when poetry is talked of, generally ext‘.ites an 
image of an old bard in a ruff, and sometimes with it dim 
notions of Sir P. Sydney, and perhaps Lord Burleigh, 
had raised in my gentleman a quite contrary imag(^ of 
the Honourable William Spencer, who has translated 
some things from the German very prettily, which arc 
published with Lady Di. Bcauclcrk’a designs. Notliing 
like defining of terms when wo talk. What Idunders 
might I have fallen into of quite inapplicable criti(*ism, 
but for this timely explanation I 

M.B ,—At the beginning of JMm. Spenser (to prevent 
mistakes), I have copied from my own copy, and primarily 
from a book of Chalmers’s on Shakspeare, a sonnet of 
Spenser’s never printed among his poems. It is curious, 
as being manly, and rather Miltonic, and as a sonnet of 
Spenser’s with nothing in it about love or knighthood. 
I have no room for remembrances; but I hope our doing 
your commission will prove we do not (piite forg(d you. 

0. L. 
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To THOMAS MANNING. 

Letter CXLIX.] JDecemher 5, 1806. 

Maiming, yoim letter dated Hottentots, August (the 
wliat-was-it?) came to hand. I can scarce hope that 
mine will have the same luck. China ! Canton ! Bless 
us—how it strains the imagination and makes it ache! 
I write under another uncertainty, whether it can go to¬ 
morrow by a ship which I have just learned is going off 
direct to your part of the world, or whether the despatches 
may not be sealed up and this have to wait, for if it is 
detained here, it will grow staler in a fortnight than in a 
five months’ voyage coming to you. It will be a point 
of conscience to send you none but bran-new news (the 
latest edition), which, like oranges, wiU but grow the 
better for a sea voyage. Oh that you should be so many 
hemispheres off 1—if I speak incorrectly you can correct 
me—why the simplest death or marriage that takes place 
here must be important to you as news in the old Bastile. 
There’s your friend Tuthill has got away from France; 
you remember France ?—and Tuthill—ten to one but he 
writes by this post, if he don’t get my note in time, 
apprising him of the vessel’s sailing. Know then that he 
has found means to obtain leave from Buonaparte (with¬ 
out making use of any incredible romantic pretences as 
some have done, who never meant to fulfil them) to come 
home, and I have seen him here and at Holcroft’s. Ani’t 
you glad about Tuthill 1 Now then, be sorry for Holcroft, 
whose new play, called the Vindictive Man, was damned 
about a fortnight since. It died in part of its own weak¬ 
ness, and in part for being choked up with bad actors. 
The two principal parts were destined to Mrs. Jordan 
and Mr. Bannister, but Mrs. J. has not come to terms 
with the managers ; they have had some squabble ; and 
Bannister shot some of his fingers off by the going off of 
a gun. So Miss Duncan had her part, and Mr. de Camp 
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took his. His pai‘t, the principal comic ho])e of the play, 
was most unluckily GoliiiiTich^ taken out of the lioad to 
Euviy not only the same character, hut the identical 
Goldfinch —the same as Falstaff is in two ])lays of Shak- 
speare’s. As tlic devil of ill-luck wouhl have it, half the; 
audience did not know tliat Holcroft had written it, hut 
were displeased at his stealing from the Road to Rum ; 
and those who might have home a gentleinmily coxcomb 
with his “ That’s your sort,’’ “ Go it such as Lewis is 
—did not relish the intolerable vulgarity and inanity 
of tlie idea stript of his manner. Do Cam]) was hoott;d, 
more than hist, hooted and bellowed off the stage before 
the second act was finished; so that the remainder of his 
part was forced to be, with some violence to the play, 
omitted. In addition to this, a whoro was anothci 
principal character—a most unfortunate choice in this 
moral day. The audience were as scuindalised m if you 
were to introduce such a personage to their private tea- 
tables. Besides, her acjtion in the play was gross— 
wheedling an old man into marriage. But the mortal 
blunder of the play was that wdiich, oddly enough, Hol¬ 
croft took pride in, and exultiiigly told me of tlie night 
before it came out, that there w^ero no less than eleven 
principal characters in it, and I believe he meant of the 
men only, for the play-bill expressed as much, not reckon¬ 
ing one woman, ancl one whore; and true it was, for 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Baymond, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. H. Sidclons, 
Mr. Barrymore, etc. etc., to the number of eleven, had 
all parts equally prominent, and there was as much of 
them in quantity and rank as of the hero and heroine - - 
and most of them gentlemen who seldom appear but as 
the hero’s friend in a farce, for a minute or two; and 
here they aU had their ten-minute speeches, and one of 
them gave the audience a serious account of how he was 
now a lawyer but had been a poet, and then a long 
enumeration of the inconveniences of authorship, rascally 
booksellers, reviewers, etc.; which first set the audience 
a-gaping; but I have said enough. You will be so sorry, 
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that you will not think the best of me for my detail; 
but news is news at Canton. Poor Holcroft I fear will 
feel the disappointment very seriously in a pecuniary 
light. From what I can learn he has saved nothing. 
You and I were lioping one day that he had, but I fear 
he has nothing but his pictures and books, and a no very 
flourishing business, and to be obliged to part with his 
long-necked Guido that hangs opposite as you enter, and 
the game-piece that hangs in the back drawing-room, and 
all those Vandykes, etc.! God should temper the wind 
to the shorn connoisseur. I hope I need not say to you, 
that I feel for the weather-beaten author, and for all his 
household. I assure you his fate has soured a good deal 
the pleasure I should have otherwise taken in my own 
little farce being accepted, and I hope about to be acted : 
it is in rehearsal actually, and I expect it to come out 
next week. It is kept a sort of secret, and the rehearsals 
have gone on privately, lest by many folks knowing it, 
the story should come out, which would infallibly damn 
it. You remember I had sent it before you went. 
Wroughton read ifc, and was much pleased with it. I 
speedily got an answer. I took it to make alterations, 
and lazily kept it some months, then took courage and 
furbished it up in a day or two and took it. In less 
than a fortnight I heard the principal part was given to 
Elliston, who liked it and only wanted a prologue, which 
I have since done and sent, and I had a note the day 
before yesterday from the manager, Wroughton (bless his 
fat face! he is not a bad actor in some things), to say 
that I should be summoned to the rehearsal after the 
next, which next was to be yesterday. I had no idea it 
was so forward. I have had no trouble, attended no 
reading or rehearsal, made no interest. What a contrast 
to the usual parade of authors 1 But it is peculiar to 
modesty to do all things without noise or pomp. I have 
Bomo suspicion it will appear in public on Wednesday 
next, for Wroughton says in his note, it is so forward 
that if wanted it may come out next week, and a new 
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raelodrame is announced for overy day till then ; ajid “a 
new farce is in rehearsal/’ is put up in the bills. Now 
you’d like to know the subject. Tlic title is Mr, 11,^ no 
more. How siiuplcj how taking 1 A great 11. sprawling 
over the play-bill and attracting eyes at every corner. 
The story is a coxcomb appearing at Bath, vastly rich-- 
all the ladies dying for him—all bursting to know who 
he is; but he goes by no other name than Mr. H.—a 
curiosity like that of the dames of Strasburg about the 
man with the great nose. But I won’t tell you any more 
about it. Yes, I will; but I can’t give you an idea how 
I have done it. I’ll just tell you that after much 
vehement admiration, when his true name conu‘.s out, 
“Hogsflesh,” all tlio women shun him, avoid him, and 
not one can bo found to change their name for him. 
That’s the idea. How Hat it is here—but how whimsical 
in the farce! And only think how hard upon me it is 
that the ship is despatched to-morrow, and my triumph 
cannot be ascertained till the Wednesday aftijr; but all 
China will ring of it by and by. N.B. (But this is a 
secret). The Professor has got a tragedy coming out, 
with the young Koscius in it, in January next, as we say 
—January hist it will be with you—and though it is a 
profound secret now, as all his allairs ar(i, it cannot be 
much of one by the time you read this. However, don’t 
let it go any further. I understand there are dramatic 
exhibitions in China. One would not like to be fore¬ 
stalled. Do you find in all this stulf I have written any¬ 
thing like those feelings which one should send my old 
adventuring friend, that is gone to wander among Tartars 
and may never come again? I don’t; but your going 
away, and all about you, is a threadbare topic. I have 
worn it out with thinking: it has coiiie to me when I 
have been dull with anything, till my sadness has seemed 
more to have come from it than to have introduced it. 
I want you, you don’t know how much; but if I had you 
here in my European garret, wo should but talk over 
such stuff as I have written—so, Those Tales from 
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Shakspeare are near coming out, and Mary lias begun a 
new work. Mr. Dawe is turned autkor; he has been 
in such a way lately—Bawe, the painter, I mean—^he 
sits and stands about at Holcroft's and says nothing; 
then sighs and leans his head on his hand. I took him 
to be in love; but it seems he was only meditating a 
work,—“ The Life of Morland.'^ The young man is not 
used to composition. Rickman and Captain Burney are 
well ; they assemble at my house pretty regularly of a 
Wednesday—a new institution. Like other great men I 
have a public day, cribbage and pipes, with Phillips and 
noisy Martin. 

Good God! what a bit only IVe got left! How 
shall I squeeze all I know into this morsel! Coleridge 
is come home, and is going to turn lecturer on Taste at 
the Royal Institution. I shall get <£200 from the theatre 
if Mr. H. has a good run, and I hope £100 for the copy¬ 
right. Nothing if it fails; and there never was a more 
ticklish thing. The whole depends on the manner in 
which the name is brought out, which I value myself on, 
as a chef-d'oeuvre. How the paper grows less and less 1 
In less than two minutes I shall cease to talk to you, and 
you may rave to the great wall of China. N.B. Is there 
such a wain Is it as big as old London Wall, by 
Bedlam % Have you met with a friend of mine, named 
Ball, at Canton! If you are acquainted, remember me 
kindly to him. May be you’ll think I have not said 
enough of TuthiU and the Holcrofts. Tuthill is a noble 
fellow, as far as I can judge. The H.’s bear their dis¬ 
appointment pretty well, but indeed they are sadly morti¬ 
fied. Mrs. H. is cast down. It was well, if it were but 
on this account, that T. is come home. N.B. If my little 
thing don’t succeed I shall easily survive, having, as it 
were, compared to H.’s venture, but a sixteenth in the 
lottery. Mary and I are to sit next the orchestra in the 
pit, next the tweedledees. She remembers you. You 
are more to us than five hundred farces, clappings, etc. 

Come back one day. C. Lamb. 

VOL. L ^ 
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To Miss STODDART. 

Letter CL.] December 11, 1806. 

Don't mind this Leing a queer letter. I ani in haste, 
and taken up by visitors, condolers, etc, 

God bless you. 

Dear Sarah—Mary is a little cut at the ill success of 
Mr. //., wldch came out last night and/a^'^^d I know 
you’ll be sorry, but never mind. We are determined not 
to be cast down. I am going to leave off tobacco, and 
then we must thrive. A smoking man must write smoky 
farces. 

Mary is pretty well, but I persuaded her to let me 
write. We did not apprise you of the coming out of Mr. 
H. for fear of ill luck. You were much better out of the 
house. If it had taken, your partaking of our good luck 
would have been one of our greatest joys. As it is, we 
shall expect you at the time you mentioned. But when¬ 
ever you come you shall be most welcome. 

God bless you, dear Sarah, 

Yours most truly, 0. L. 

Mary is by no means unwell, but I made her hit me 
write. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Letter OLI.] Dumber 11, 1806. 

Mary’s love to all of you—I wouldn’t let her write. 
Dear Wordsworth— Mr. IT. came out last night, and 
failed. I had many fears; the subject was not substantial 
enough. John Bull must have solider faro than a letter. 
We are pretty stout about it; have had plenty of con¬ 
doling friends; but, after all, we had rather it should 
have succeeded. You wiU see the prologue in most of 
the morning papers. It was received with such shouts 
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as I never witnessed to a prologue. It was attempted to 
be encored. How hard I—a thing I did merely as a task, 
because it was wanted, and set no great store by ‘ and 
Mr. H.n The number of Mends we had in the house 
—my brother and I being in public offices, etc.—was 
astonishing, but they yielded at length to a few hisses. 

A hundred hisses ! (Damn the word, I write it like 
kisses—how different 1)—a hundred hisses outweigh a 
thousand claps. The former come more directly from 
the heart. Well, ’tis withdrawn, and there is an end. 

Better luck to us. C. Lame. 

[Turn over.] 

P.S. —Pray, when any of you write to the Clarksons, 
give our kind loves, and say we shall not be able to come 
and see them at Christmas, as I shah have but a day oi 
two, and tell them we bear our mortification pretty well. 


To WILLIAM GODWIK 


Lettek CLIL] 1806. 

I repent. Can that God whom thy votaries say that 
thou hast demolished expect more? I did inffite a 
splenetic letter, but did the black Hypocondria never 
gripe ihy heart, till thou hast taken a Mend for an 
enemy? The foul fiend Flibbertigibbet leads me over four- 
inched bridges, to course my own shadow for a traitor. 
There are certain positions of the moon, under which I 
counsel thee not to take anything written from this domi¬ 
cile as serious. 

I rank thee with Alves,— Latine, Helvetius, or any of 
his accursed crew ? Thou art my friend, and henceforth 
my philosopher. Thou shalt teach Distinction to the 
junior branches of my household and Deception to the 
gray-haired Janitress at my door. 

What 1 Are those atonements ? Can Arcadias be 
brought upon knees, creeping and crouching? 
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Oome, m Macbetli’s drunken porter says, knock, knock, 
knock, knock, knock, knock, kno<‘k—seven times a day 
shalt thou batter at my peace, and if [ shut aught against 
thee, save the Temple of Janus, may Briartnis, with his 
hundred hands, in each a brs^ knocker, lead me such a 
life. 0, Lamb. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Lettee OLIIL] Thursday, Jantuiry 29, 1807. 

Dear Wordsworth—We have bookkl utf from Swan 
and Two Necks, Lad Lane, this day (per Coach) the 
Tales from Shakspeare. You will forgive the plates, 
when I tell you they were left to the direction of Godwin, 
who left the choice of subjects to the bad bal)y, who from 
mischief (I suppose) has chosen one from danmhl beastly 
vulgarity (vide Merck Venice) where no atom of authority 
was in the tale to justify it; to another htui given a 
name which exists not in the tale, Nic Bottom, and which 
she thought would bo funny, though in this I suspect ku 
hand, for I guess her reading does not reach hir enough 
to know Bottom^s Christian name; and one of Ilainlct 
and grave-digging, a scene which is not hinted at in the 
story, and you might as well have put King Canute the 
Great reproving his courtiers. The rest are giants and 
giantesses. Suffice it, to save our taste and damn our 
folly, that we left it dl to a friend, W. G,, who in the 
first place cheated me into putting a name to them, whicli 
I did not mean, but do not repent, and then wrote a puff 
about their sm^licity, etc., to go with the ^uivertisement 
as in my name 1 Enough of this egregious dupery. I 
wiU try to abstract the load of teasing circumstances from 
the stories and tell you that I am answerable for Lear, 
Macbeth, Timm, Borneo, Hairdet, Othello, for occasionally 
a tailpiece or correction of grammar, for none of the cuts 
and aU of the spelling. The rest is my Sister’s.—We 
think Pericles of hers the best, and Othello of mine; but 
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I hope all have some good. As you like It^ we like least. 
So much, only begging you to tear out the cuts and give 
them to Johnny, as “Mrs. G-odwin’s fancy”! 1— 

0. L. 

Our love to all. 

I had almost forgot. My part of the Preface begins in 
the middle of a sentence, in last but one page, after a 
colon, thus— 

:—which if they he hapjpily so done, etc. 

the former part hath a more feminine turn and does 
hold me up something as an instructor to young ladies : 
but upon my modesty’s honour I wrote it not. 

Godwin told my Sister that the Baby chose the sub¬ 
jects : a fact in taste. 


To Rev. W. HAZLITT. 

Lettek OLIV.] Temple, February 18, 1808. 

Sir—I am truly concerned that any mistake of mine 
should have caused you imeasiness, but I hope we have 
got a clue to William’s absence, which may clear up all 
apprehensions. The people where he lodges in town have 
received direction from him to forward some linen to a 
place called Winterslow, in the county of Wilts (not far 
from Salisbury), where the lady lives, whose cottage, 
pictured upon a card, if you opened my Tetter you have 
doubtless seen; and though we have had no explanation 
of the mystery since, we shrewdly suspect that at the 
time of writing that letter which has given you all this 
trouble, a certain son of yours (who is both painter and 
author) was at her elbow, and did assist in framing that 
very cartoon which was sent to amuse and mislead us in 
town, as to the real place of his destination. And some 
words at the back of the said cartoon, which we had not 
marked so narrowly before, by the similarity of the hand¬ 
writing to William’s, do very much confirm the suspicion. 
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If our theory be right, they have had the pleasure of 
their jest, and I am afraid you have paid for it in anxiety. 
But I hope your uneasiness will now be removed, and 
you will pardon a suspense occasioned by Love, who docs 
so many worse mischiefs every day. 

The letter to the people where William lodges says, 
moreover, that he shall be in town in a fortnight. 

My sister joins in respects to you and Mrs. Hazlitt, 
and in our kindest remembrances and wishes for the 
restoration of Peggy’s health. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant. On. Lamb. 

Rev. W. Hazlitt, Wem, Shropshire. 


To THOMAS MANNING. 

Lettbb CLV.] FSrmvy 1808. 

Dear Missionary—Your letters from the farthest ends 
of the world have arrived safe. Mary is v(Ty thankful 
for your remembrance of her 3 and with the 1(‘.sb suspicion 
of mercenariness, as the silk, the symbolum maftnale of 
your friendship, has not yet appeared. I think Horace 
says somewhere, nox longa. I would not impute negli¬ 
gence or unhandsome delays to a person whom you have 
honoured with your confidence, but I have not heard of 
the silk, or of Mr. Knox, save by your hotter. Maybe 
he expects the first advances 1 or it may be that he has 
not succeeded in getting the artitio on shore, for it is 
among the res prohihitce et non nisi smuggle-iiikmis vid 
fruendoe. But so it is, in the friendshipH bcdwtHUi ndeked 
Tnen the very expressions of their goodwill cannot but be 
sinful I suppose you know my farce was damned. The 
noise still rings in my ears. Were you ever in the 
pillory *?—^being damned is something like that. A trt^aty 
of marriage is on foot between William Hazlitt atul MIkh 
Stoddart. Something about settlements only r(‘.tards it. 
She has somewhere about £80 a year, to be £ 120 when 
her mother dies. He has no settlement except what he 
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can claim from the Parish. Pauper est Cinna^ sed amat. 
The thing is therefore in abeyance. But there is love a- 
both sides. Little Fenwick (you don’t see the connection 
of ideas here; how the devil should you T) is in the rules 
of the Fleet. Cruel creditors I operation of iniquitous 
laws. Is Magna Oharta then a mockery*? "Why, in 
general (here I suppose you to ask a question) my spirits 
are pretty good; but I have my depressions, black as a 
smith’s beard, Yulcanic, Stygian. At such times I have 
recourse to a pipe, which is like not being at home to a 
dun: he comes again with tenfold bitterness the next 
day.—(Mind, I am not in debt; I only borrow a simili¬ 
tude from others; it shows imagination.) I have done 
two books since the failure of my farce ) they will both 
be out this Summer. The one is a juvenile book—the 
Adventures of Ulysses^ intended to be an introduction to 
the reading of TelemachusI It is done out of the 
Odyssey^ not from the Greek (I would not mislead you), 
nor yet from Pope’s Odyssey^ but from an older transla¬ 
tion of one Chapman. The Shahspeare Tales suggested 
the doing of it. Godwin is in both those cases my book¬ 
seller. The other is done for Longman, and is Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets contemporary with Shahspeare. 
Specimens are becoming fashionable. We have “ Speci¬ 
mens of Ancient English Poets,” “Specimens of Modern 
English Poets,” “Specimens of Ancient English Prose 
Writers,” without end. They used to be called “Beauties.” 
You have seen “ Beauties of Shakspeare ”1 so have many 
people that never saw any beauties in Shakspeare. Long¬ 
man is to print it, and be at aU. the expense and risk, and 
I am to share the profits after all deductions 3 i.e. a year 
or two hence I must pocket what they please to teH me 
is due to me. But the book is such as I am glad there 
should be. It is done out of old plays at the Museum, 
and out of Dodsley’s collection, etc. It is to have notes. 
So I go creeping on since I was lamed with that cursed 
fall from off the top of Drury Lane Theatre into the 
pit, something more than a year ago. However, I have 
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been free of the house ever since, and the house was pretty 
free with me upon that occasion. Damn ’em, how they 
hissed 1 It was not a hiss neither, but a sort of a frantic 
yell, like a congregation of mad geese, with roaring some¬ 
times, like bears, mows and mops like apes, sometimes 
snakes, that hiss’d me into madness. ’Twiis like St. 
Anthony’s temptations. Mercy on us, that (lod should 
give his favourite children, men, mouths to speak with, 
to discourse rationally, to promise smootlily, to flatter 
agreeably, to encourage warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing 
with, to drink with, and to kiss with, and that they 
should turn them into mouths of adders, lamrs, wolves, 
hyenas, and whistle like tempests, and emit breath 
through them like distillations of aspic poison, to asperse 
and vilify the innocent labours of their fellow-creatures 
who are desirous to please them 1 Heaven be pleased to 
make the breath stink and teeth rot out of them all 
therefore: make them a reproach, and all that pass by 
them to loll out their tongue at them ! Blind mouths ! 
as Milton somewhere calls them. Do you like Bndiam’s 
singing? The little Jew has bewitched me. I follow 
him like as the boys followed Tom the Piper. He cures 
me of melancholy as David cured Saul: but I don’t tlirow 
stones at him as Saul did at David in payuient. I was 
insensible to music till he gave mo a now sense. Oh that 
you could go to the new opera of Kau to-night I ’Tis 
aU about Eastern manners; it would just suit you. It 
describes the wild Arabs, wandering Egyptians, lying 
dervises, and all that sort of people, to a hair. You 
needn’t ha’ gone so far to see what you see, if you saw it 
as I do every night at Drary Lane Theatre. Braliam’a 
singing, when it is impassioned, is finer than Mrs. 
Siddons’s or Mr. Kemble’s acting I and when it is not 
impassioned, it is as good as heaiing a person of fine sense 
talking. The brave little Jew 1 Old Sergeant Hill is 
dead. Mrs. Rickman is in the family way. It is thought 
that Hazlitt will have children if he marries Miss Stoddart. 
I made a pun the other day, and palmed it upon Holcroft, 
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who grinned like a Cheshire cat. (Why do cats grin in 
Cheshire 1—Because it was once a county palatine, and 
the cats cannot help laughing whenever they think of it, 
though I see no great joke in it.) I said that Holcroft, 
on being asked who were the best dramatic writers of 
the day, replied, Hook and Mr. Hook is author 
of several pieces, Tekeli^ etc. You know what hoolcs and 
eyes are, don’t youl They are what little hoys do up 
their breeches with. Your letter had many things in it 
hard to be understood : the puns were ready and Swift¬ 
like ; but don’t you begin to be melancholy in the midst 
of Eastern customs 1 “ The mind does not easily conform 
to foreign usages, even in trifles: it requires something 
that it has been familiar with.” That begins one of Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s papers in the Adventurer, and is, I think, 
as sensible a remark as ever fell from the Doctor’s mouth. 
White is at Christ’s Hospital, a wit of the first magni¬ 
tude, but would rather be thought a gentleman, like 
Congreve. You know Congreve’s repulse which he gave 
to Voltaire, when he came to visit him as a literary man, 
that he wished to be considered only in the light of a 
private gentleman. I think the impertinent Frenchman 
was properly answered. I should just serve any member 
of the French Institute in the same manner, that wished 
to be introduced to me. Buonaparte has voted 5000 
livres to Davy, the great young English Chemist 1 but it 
has not arrived. Coleridge has delivered two lectures at 
the Koyal Institution 3 two more were attended, but he 
did not come. It is thought he has gone sick upon them. 
He isn’t well, that’s certain. Wordsworth is coming to 
see him. He sits up in a two pair of stairs room at the 
Courier Office, and receives visitors. ... 

Does any one read at Canton 1 Lord Moira is 
President of the Westminster Library. I suppose you 
might have interest with Sir Joseph Banks to get to be 
president of any similar institution that should be set up 
at Canton. I think public reading-rooms the best mode 
of educating young men. Solitary reading is apt to give 
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the headache. Besides, who knows that you do readi 
There are ten thousaiul institutions siuular to the Eoyal 
Institution which have sprunt? up from it. There is 
the London Institution, the Southwark Institution, the 
Russell Square itooms Institution, L)to,—Col(e(fe quasi 
Gonlege^ a place wliere people read to^mtlier. Words¬ 
worth, the great })oet, is coming to town; he is to have 
apartments in the Mansion House. Me says he does not 
see much difficulty in writing like Shakspeare, if ho had 
a mind to try it. It is clear, then, nothing is wanting 
but the mind. Even Coleridge a little checked at this 
hardihood of assertion. Dyer (*ame to me the other 
evening at 11 o’clock, when there was a large mom full 
of company, which I usually get togothcir on a Wednesday 
evening (all great men have public days), to |)roposo to 
me to have my face done by a Miss Beetham (or Bcdham), 
a miniature painter, some relation to Mrs. Btudliam the 
Profilist or Pattern Mangle woman opjiosite St Duustau’s, 
to put before my hook of Extracts. I declimul it 

Well, my dear Manning, talking cannot 1 h5 inhnito. 
I have said all I have to say; the rest is but remem¬ 
brances of you, which we shall bear in our heads wliile 
we have heads. Hero is a packet of trifles nothing 
worth* hut it is a trilling part of tlie world where I 
live : emptiness abounds. But in fulm^ss of afku'.tion, we 
remain yours, (1 L. 


To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

Lbttee OLYI.] March 11, 1808. 

Dear Godwin—The giant’s vomit wm perfectly nau¬ 
seous, and I am glad you pointed it out. I have rtmioved 
the objection. To the other passages I can find no other 
objection but what you may bring to numb(Th‘8B passages 
besides, such as of Scjylla snatching up th<^ six men, etc., 
—that is to say, they are livcdy images of sknekinf; things. 
If you want a book, which is not oc^casionally to Mmrk, 
you should not have thought of a tale which was so full 
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of anthropophagi and wonders. I cannot alter these 
things without enervating the Book, and I will not alter 
them if the penalty should be that yon and aU the London 
booksellers should refuse it. But speaking as author to 
author, I must say that I think the terrible in those two 
passages seems to me so much to preponderate over the 
nauseous, as to make them rather fine than disgusting. 
Who is to read them, I don’t know: who is it that reads 
“ Tales of Terror ” and “ Mysteries of Udolpho ”'? Such 
things sell. I only say that I will not consent to alter 
such passages, which I know to be some of the best in 
the book. As an author, I say to you, an author: touch 
not my work. As to a bookseller I say. Take the work 
such as it is, or refuse it. You are as free to refuse it 
as when we first talked of it. As to a friend I say. 
Don’t plague yourself and me with nonsensical objections. 
I assure you I will not alter one more word. 

To GEORGE DYER. 

From my deslc in LeadenhaZl Street^ 
Letter CLVIL] December 5, 1808. 

Dear Dyer—Coleridge is not so bad as your fears have 
represented him; it is true he is Bury’d, although he is 
not dead; to understand this quibble you must know 
that he is at Bury St. Edmunds, relaxing after the 
fatigues of lecturing and Londonising. The little Rick- 
maness whom you inquire after so kindly, thrives and 
grows apace; she is already a prattler, and ’tis thought 
that on some future day she may be a speaker. We 
hold our weekly meetings still at No, 16, where although 
we are not so high as the top of Malvern we are involved 
in almost as much mist. Miss B.’s merit “in every 
point of view ” I am not disposed to question, although 
I have not been indulged with any view of that lady, 
back, side or front—^fie. Dyer, to praise a female in such 
common market phrases—you-who are so courtly and so 
attentive. My book is not yet out, that is, not my 
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Extracts; my Ulysses is, and waits your acceptance. 
When you shall come to town, I hope to present you 
both together, never thinking of your buying the Extracts 
—^half a guinea books were never calculated for my 
friends. More poets have started up since your departure ; 
William Hazlitt, your friend and mine, is putting to press 
a collection of verses, chiefly amatory, some of them 
pretty enough. How these painters encroach on our 
province! There’s Hopner, Shee, Westall, and I don’t 
know who beside, and Tresham. It seems, on confession, 
that they are not at the top of their own art, when they 
seek to eke out their fame with the assistance of another’s; 
no large tea-dealer sells cheeses, and no great silversmith 
deals in razor-straps; it is only your petty dealers who 
mix commodities. If Nero had been a groat emperor 
he would never have played the violoncello. Who ever 
caught you, Dyer, designing a landscape or taking a 
likeness ? I have no more to add, who am a friend of 
virtue, poetry, and painting, therefore, in an especial 
manner, unalterably thine, 0. Lamb. 

To G. Dyer, Esq., 

Jas. Martin’s Wood, 

Overbury, Worcestershire. 

To Mrs. HAZLITT. 

Letter OLYIIL] Saturday^ Dmmb&r 10, 1808. 

There came this morning a printed Prospcsctus from 
“S. T. Coleridge, Grasmere,” of a Weekly Paper, to be 
called The Friend; a flaming Prospectus. 1 have no 
time to give the heads of it. To commence the first 
Saturday in January. There came also notice of a turkey 
from Mr. Clarkson, which I am more sanguine in expect¬ 
ing the accomplishment of than I am of Coleridge’s 
prophecy. 0. Lamb. 

Mrs. Hazlitt, Winterslow, 
near Sarum, Wilts. 
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1809-1816. 

LETTERS TO MANNING, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, 
AND OTHERS. 

To EGBERT LLOYD, 

Letter CLIX.] Saturday^ Fehrimy 25, 1809. 

Dear Robert—A great gap has been filled up since 
our intercourse was broken off. We shall at least have 
some things to talk over when we meet. That you 
should never have been in London since I saw you last 
is a fact which I cannot account for on the principles of 
my own mental formation. You are worthy to be 
mentioned with Claudian's “Old Man of Verona.’^ I 
forbear to ask you any questions concerning your family: 
who are dead, and who married; I will not anticipate our 
meeting. I have been in total darkness respecting you 
all these years. I am just up \ and have heard, without 
being able to confirm the fact, that Drury Lane Theatre 
is burnt to the ground. Of Walton’s Angler a new 
edition is just published with the original plates revived. 
I think of buying it. The old editions are two guineas, 
and two guineas and a half. I have not forgotten our 
ride from Saffron Walden, and the madness of young 
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parson Thomson of Cambridge, that I took your brother 
to see. He is gone as a missionary to the East. 

I live at present at Ho. 16 Mitre Court Buildings, 
Inner Temple. I shall move at Lady Day, or a little 
later: if you don’t find me in M.C.B., I shall be at Ho. 
2 or* 4 Inner Temple Lane, at either of which pia(;cs I 
shall be happy to shake my old friend Kobert by the 
hand. C. L. 


To THOMAS MAHHIHG. 

Lettek OLX.] Southampto7i Ihcildings, 

March 28. 1809. 

Dear Maiming—I sent you a long letter by the ships 
which sailed the beginning of last month, acconn)auied 
with books, etc. Since I last wrote Holcroft is dead. 
He died on Thursday last. So there is one. of your 
friends whom you will never see again! Perhaps the 
next fleet may bring you a letter from Martin Bunuiy, to 
say that he writes by desire of Miss Lamb, who is not 
well enough to write herself, to inform you that her 
brother died on Thursday last, 14th June, etc. But 1 
hope not, 1 shouhl be sorry to give occasion to open a 
correspondence between Martin and you. This liitter 
must be short, for I have driven it off to the very moinc^nt 
of doing up the packets; and besides, that which I rider 
to above is a very long one; and if you have received 
my books, you will have enough to do to read them. 
While I think on it, let me tell you, we are moved. 
Don’t come any more to Mitre Court Buildings. We are 
at 34, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and shall 
be here till about the end of May ; then we remove to 
Ho. 4, Inner Temple Lane, where I mean to live and die; 
for I have such horror of moving, that I would not take 
a benefice from the King if I was not indulged with non- 
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residence. What a dislocation of comfort is comprised 
in that word “ moving'M Such a heap of little nasty 
things, after you think all is got into the cart; old 
dredging-boxes, worn-out brushes, gallipots, vials, things 
that it is impossible the most necessitous person can ever 
want, but which the women, who preside on these occa¬ 
sions, will not leave behind if it was to save your soul. 
Tliey’d keep the cart ten minutes to stow in dirty pipes 
and broken matches, to show their economy. Then you 
can find nothing you want for many days after you get 
into your new lodgings. You must comb your hair with 
your fingers, wash your hands without soap, go about in 
dirty gaiters. Were I Diogenes, I would not move out 
of a kilderkin into a hogshead, though the first had had 
nothing but small beer in it, and the second reeked claret. 
Our place of final destination—I don’t mean the grave, 
but No. 4, Inner Temple Lane—^looks out upon a gloomy 
churchyard-like court, called Hare Court, with three trees 
and a pump in it. Do you know it ^ I was born near 
it, and used to drink at that pump when I was a 
Rechabite of six years old. If you see newspapers you 
will read about Mrs. Olarke. The sensation in London 
about this nonsensical business is marvellous. • I remember 
nothing in iny life like it: thousands of ballads, carica¬ 
tures, lives of Mrs. Olarke, in every blind alley. Yet in 
the midst of this stir, a sublime abstracted dancing- 
masttu’, who attends a family we know at Kensington, 
being asked a question about the progress of the examina¬ 
tions in the House, inquired who Mrs. Clarke was ? He 
had heard nothing of it. He had evaded this omni¬ 
presence by utter insignificancy! The Duke should 
make that man his confidential valet. I proposed locking 
him up, barring him the use of his fiddle and red pumps, 
until he had minutely perused and committed to memory 
the whole body of the examinations, which employed the 
House of Commons a fortnight, to teach him to be more 
attentive to what concerns the public. I think I told 
you of Godwin’s little book, and of Coleridge’s prospectus, 
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in my last; if I did not, remind me of it, and I will send 
you them, or an account of them, next fleet. I have no 
conveniency of doing it by this. Mrs. Godwin grows 
every day in disfavour with me. I will bo buried with 
this inscription over me :—“ Here lies 0. L., the woman- 
hater : ” I mean that hated one woman: for the rest, 
God bless them ! How do you like the Mandarinesses 
Are you on some little footing with any of them ? This 
is Wednesday. On Wednesdays is my levee. The 
Captain, Martin, Phillips (not the Sheriff), Rickman, and 
some more, are constant attendants, besides stray visitors. 
We play at whist, eat cold meat and hot potatoes, and 
any gentleman that chooses smokes. Wliy do you never 
drop in 1 You’ll come some day, won’t you ? 

0. Lamb, etc. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letter CLXI.] /twe?, 1809. 

Dear Coleridge—I congratulate you on tlio ai)pearance 
of the Friend, Your first Number promises well, and I 
have no doubt the succeeding Numbers will fulfil the 
promise. I had a kind letter from you some time since, 
which I have left unanswered. I am also obliged to you, 
I believe, for a review in the Annual, am I not 1 The 
Monthly Review sneers at me, and asks “ if Comm is not 
good enough for Mr. Lamb I” because I have said no 
good serious dramas have been written since the death of 
Charles the First, except Sameon Agonietee, So because 
they do not know, or won’t remember, that Comm was 
written long before, I am to be set down as an under¬ 
valuer of Milton ! 0 Coleridge, do kill those reviews, or 
they will kill us; kill all we like. Be a friend to all 
else, but their foe. I have been turned out of my 
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chambers in the Temple by a landlord who wanted them 
for himself, but I have got other at No. 4, Inner Temple 
Lane, far more commodious and roomy. I have two 
rooms on the third door and five rooms above, with an 
inner staircase to myself, and aU new painted, etc., and 
afi for .£30 a year 1 I came into them on Saturday 
week; and on Monday following Mary was taken ill with 
the fatigue of moving; and affected, I believe, by the 
novelty of the home she could not sleep, and I am left 
alone with a maid quite a stranger to me, and she has a 
month or two's sad distraction to go through. What 
sad large pieces it cuts out of life 1—out of her life, who 
is getting rather old; and we may not have many years 
to live together. I am weaker, and bear it worse than 
I ever did. But I hope we shall be comfortable by and 
by. The rooms are delicious, and the best look back* 
wards into Hare Court, where there is a pump always 
going. Just now it is dry. Hare Court trees come in 
at the window, so that 'tis like living in a garden. I try 
to persuade myself it is much pleasanter than Mitre 
Court; but, alas! the household gods are slow to come 
in a now mansion. They are in their infancy to me; I 
do not feel them yet; no hearth has blazed to them yet. 
How I hate and dread new places ! 

I was very glad to see Wordsworth's book advertised: 
I am to have it to-morrow lent me, and if Wordsworth 
don’t send me an order for one upon Longman, I will buy 
it. It is greatly extolled and liked by all who have seen 
it. Let me hear from some of you, for I am desolate. 
I shall have to send you, in a week or two, two volumes 
of Juvenile Poetry, done by Mary and me within the last 
six months, and that tale in prose which Wordsworth so 
much liked, which was published at Christmas, with nine 
others, by ua, and has reached a second edition. There's 
for you. We have almost worked ourselves out of child's 
work, and I don't know what to do. Sometimes I think 
of a drama, but I have no head for play-making; I can 
do the dialogue, and that's all, I am quite aground far 
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a plan ; but I must do something for money. Not that 
I have immediate wants, but I have prospective ones. 
0 money, money, how blindly thou hast been worshipped, 
and how stupidly abused ! Thou art health and liberty 
and strength; and he that has thee may rattle his pockets 
at the Devil. 

Nevertheless, do not understand by this that I have 
not quite enough for my occasions for a year or two to 
come. While I think on it, Coleridge, I fetched away 
my books which you had at the Courier OflBce, and found 
all but a third volume of the old plays, containing the 
White Devil^ Green’s Tu Quoque, and the Honest Whore^ 
perhaps the most valuable volume of tlicni all—iJAaif I 
could not find. Pray, if you can, remember what you 
did with it, or where you took it out with you a walking 
perhaps; send me word, for, to use the old ple^i, it spoils 
a set. I found two other volumes (you had three), the 
Arcadia, and Daniel, enriched with manuscript notes. 
I wish every book I have were so noted. They have 
thoroughly converted me to relish Daniel, or to say I 
relish him, for after all, I believe I did relish him. You 
well call him sober-minded. Your notes are excellent. 
Perhaps you’ve forgot them. I have read a review in 
the Quarterly, by Southey, on the Missionaries, wliich is 
most masterly, I only grudge its being thera It is 
quite beautiful. Do remember my Dodsley; and, pray, 
do write, or let some of you write. Clarkson tells me 
you are in a smoky house. Have you cured it 1 It is 
hard to cure anything of smoking. Our little poems are 
but humble, but they have no name. You nmst read 
them, remembering they were task work; and perhai)8 
you will admire the number of subjects, all of children, 
picked out by an old Bachelor and an old MauL Many 
parents would not have found so many. Have you read 
Coelels ? It has reached eight editions in so many weeks, 
yet literally it is one of the very poorest sort of common 
novels, with the draw-back of dull religion in it. Had 
the religion been high and flavoured, it would have been 
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Bometliing. I borrowed this Ccelebs in Search of a Wife, 
of a very careful, neat lady, and returned it with this 
stuff written in the beginning:— 

“ If ever I marry a wife 

I’ll marry a landlord’s daughter, 

For then I may sit in the bar, 

And drink cold brandy and water.** 

I don^t expect you can find time from your Friend to 
write to me much; but write something, for there has 
been a long silence. You know Holcroft is dead. God¬ 
win is well. He has written a very pretty, absurd book 
about sepulchres. He was affronted because I told him 
it was better than Hervey, but not so good as Sir T, 
Browne. This letter is all about books; but my head 
aches, and I hardly know what I write, but I could not 
let the Friend pass without a congratulatory epistle. I 
won’t criticise till it comes to a volume. Tell me how I 
shall send my packet to you ^—by what conveyance 1— 
by Longman, Short-man, or how? Give my kindest 
remembrances to Wordsworth. Tell him he must give 
me a book. My kind love to Mrs. W. and to Dorothy 
separately and conjointly. I wish you could all come 
and see me in my new rooms. God bless you all. 

0. L. 


To OHAKLES LLOYD, THE ELDER. 

Lbttbe OLXIL] Jnly 31, 1809. 

Dear Sir—The general impression made by your 
Translation on the mind of my friend who kept your 
MS. so unreasonably long, as well as on another friend 
who read over a good part of it with me, was that it 
gave a great deal more of the sense of Homer than either 
of his two great modern Translators have done. In 
several expressions which they at first obipctA^l +.r> 
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turning to the Greek they found it completely warranted 
you in the use of them; and they were even surprised 
that you could combine so much fidelity with so much of 
the turn of the best modern improvements in the Couplet 
versification. I think of the two, I rather prefer the 
Book of the Iliad which you sent me, for the sound of 
the verse; but the difference of subject almost in¬ 
voluntarily modifies verse. I find Oowper is a favourite 
with nobody. His injudicious use of the stately slow 
Miltonic verse in a subject so very different, has given a 
distaste. Nothing can be more unlike to my fancy than 
Homer and Milton. Homer is perfect prattle, tho’ 
exquisite prattle, compared to the deep oracular voice of 
Milton. In Milton you love to stop, and saturate your 
mind with every great image or sentiment; in Homer 
you want to go on, to have more of his agreeable narrative. 
Oowper delays you as much, walking over a Bowling 
Green, as the other does, travelling over steep Al|)ine 
heights, where the labour enters into and makes a part 
of the pleasure. From what I have seen, I would 
certainly be glad to hear that you continued your employ¬ 
ment quite through the Poem: that is, for an agreeable 
and honourable recreation to yourself; though I should 
scarce think that (Pope having got the ground) a transla¬ 
tion in Pope’s Couplet versification would ever supersede 
his to the public, however faithfuller or in some respects 
better. Pitt’s Yirgil is not much read, I believe, though 
nearer to the Original than Dryden’s. Perhaps it is, 
that people do not like two Homers or Yirgils—there is 
a sort of confusion in it to an English reader, who has 
not a centre of reference in the Original: when Tate and 
Brady’s Psalms came out in our Churches, many pious 
people would not substitute them in the room of David’s, 
as they call’d Sternhold and Hopkins’s, But if you 
write for a relaxation from other sort of occupations I 
can only congratulate you, Sir, on the noble choice, as 
it seems to me, which you have made, and express my 
wonder at the facility which you suddenly have arrived 
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at, if (as I suspect) these are indeed the first specimens 
of this sort which you have produced. But I cannot 
help thinking that you betray a more practised gait than 
a late beginner could so soon acquire. Perhaps you have 
only resumed what you had formerly laid aside as in¬ 
terrupting more necessary avocations. 

I need not add how happy I shall be to see at any 
time what you may please to send me. In particular, I 
should be glad to see that you had taken up Horace, 
which I think you enter into as much as any man that 
was not born in his days, and in the Via Longa or 
Flaminia^ or near the Forum, 

With many apologies for keeping your MS. so long, 
which my friend’s engagements in business must excuse, 
—I remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 0. L. 

My kind respects to Mrs. LL, and my remembrances 
to Kobert, etc. etc. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDOE. 

LF/n’ER CLXIII.] Monday, October 30, 1809. 

Dear Coleridge—I have but this moment received 
your letter, dated the 9th instant, having just come oQ a 
journey from Wiltshire, where I have been with Mary on 
a visit to Hazlitt. The journey has been of infinite ser¬ 
vice to her. We have had nothing but sunshiny days, 
and daily walks from eight to twenty miles a day; have 
seen Wilton, Salisbury, Stonehenge, etc. Her illness 
lasted but six weeks; it left her weak, but the country 
has made us whole. We came back to our Hogarth 
Room. I have made several acquisitions since you saw 
them,—and found Hos. 8, 9, 10 of the Friend. The 
account of Luther in the Warteburg is as fine as any¬ 
thing I ever read. God forbid that a man who has such 
things to say should be silenced for want of £100. This 
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Custom-and-Duty Age would have made the Preacher on 
the Mount take out a licence, and St. Paul’s Epistles 
would not have been missible without a stamp. 0 that 
you may find means to go on! But alas ! where is 
Sir G. Beaumont ?—Sotheby ? What has become of the 
rich Auditors in Albemarle StreetYour letter has 
saddened me. 

I am so tired with my journey, being up all night, 
that I have neither things nor words in my power. I 
believe I expressed my admiration of the pamphlet. Its 
power over me was like that which Milton’s pamphlets 
must have had on his contemporaries, who were tuned to 
them. What a piece of prose! Do you hear if it is 
read at all 1 I am out of the world of readers. I hate 
all that do read, for they read nothing but reviews and 
new books. I gather myself up unto the old things. 

I have put up shelves. You never saw a l)ook"e4ise 
in more true harmony with the contents than what Fve 
nailed up in a room, which, though new, has more apti¬ 
tudes for growing old than you shall often see—as one 
sometimes gets a friend in the middle of life, who becomes 
an old friend in a short time. My rooms are luxurious; 
one is for prints and one for books • a Summer and a 
Winter parlour. When shall I ever sec you in them 1 

0. L. 


To EGBERT LLOYD. 

Letter OLXIV.] January 1 , 1810. 

Dear Robert—In great haste I write. The Turkey 
is down at the fire, and some pleasant friends are come 
in to partake of it. The Sender’s Health shall not be 
forgot. What you tell me of your Father’s perseverance 
in his honourable task gives me great pleasure. Seven 
Books are a serious earnest of the whole, which I hope 
to see finish’d. 
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We had a delightful month in Wiltshire, four weeks 
of uniform fine weather, the only fine days which had 
been all the summer. Saw Salisbury Cathedral, 
Stonehenge, Wilton, etc. etc. Mary is in excellent 
health, and sends her Love. Accept of mine, with my 

kind respects to Mrs. LI- and to your father and 

mother. 

Coleridge’s Friend is occasionally sublime. What do 
you think of that Description of Luther in his Study 
in one of the earlier numbers'? The worst is, he is 
always promising something which never comes; it is 
now 18th Number, and continues introductory j the 17th 
(that stupid long letter) was nothing better than a 
Prospectus, and ought to have preceded the 1st Number. 
But I rejoice that it lives. 

When you come to London, you will find us at No. 4, 
Inner Temple Lane, with a few old Books, a few old 
Hogarths round the room, and the Household Gods at 
last establish’d. The feeling of Home, which has been 
slow to come, has come at last. May I never move 
again, but may my next Lodging be my Coffin. 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MANNING* 

Letteii CLXy.] January 2, 1810. 

Dear Manning—^When I last wrote to you I was in 
lodgings. I am now in chambers. No. 4, Inner Temple 
Lane, where I should be happy to see you any evening. 
Bring any of your friends, the Mandarins, with you. I 
have two sitting-rooms : I call them so par excellence, for 
you may stand, or loll, or lean, or try any posture in 
them, but they are best for sitting; not squatting down 
Japanese fashion, but the more decorous use of the haunchea 
which European usage has consecrated. I have two of 
these rooms on the third floor, and five sleeping, cooking, 
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etc., rooms, on the fourth floor. In my best room is a 
choice collection of the works of Hogarth, an English 
painter of some humour. In my next best are shelves 
containing a small but well-chosen library. My best 
room commands a court, in which there are trees and a 
pump, the water of which is excellent cold, with brandy, 
and not very insipid without. Here I hope to set up my 
rest, and not quit till Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives 
me notice that I may have possession of my last lodging. 
He lets lodgings for single gentlemen. I sent you a 
parcel of books by my last, to give you some idea of the 
state of European literature. There comes with this two 
volumes, done up as letters, of minor poetry, a sequel to 
“Mrs. Leicester”; the best you may 8ui)pose mine; the 
next best are my coadjutor’s. You may amuse yourself 
in guessing them out; but I must tell you mine arc but 
one-third in quantity of the whole. So much for a very 
delicate subject. It is hard to speak of one’s self, etc. 
Holcroft had finished his life when I wrote to you, and 
Hazlitt has since finished his life; I do not mean his own 
life, but he has finished a life of Holcroft, whi(‘h is going 
to press. Tuthill is Dr. Tuthill. I continue Mr. Lamb. 
I have published a little book for children on titles of 
honour; and to give them some idea of the difference of 
rank and gradual rising, I have made a littki scale, sup¬ 
posing myself to receive the following various accessions 
of dignity from the king, who is the fountain of honour— 
As at first, 1, Mr. 0. Lamb; 2, 0. Lamb, Esq.; 3, Sir 
C. Lamb, Bart.; 4, Baron Lamb, of Stamford; 5, 
Viscount Lamb; 6, Earl Lamb; 7, Marquis Land); 8, 
Duke Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on 
further, and especially as it is not necessary for cldldron 
to go beyond the ordinary titles of sub-regal dignity in 
our own country; otherwise I have sometimes in my 
dreams imagined myself still advancing, as 9tli, King 
Lamb; 10th, Emperor Lamb; 11th, Pop Innocent; 
higher than which is nothing upon earth. Puns 1 have 
XM)t made many (nor punch much) since the date of my 
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last; one I cannot help relating. A constable in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral was telling me that eight people dined at 
the top of the spire of the cathedral; upon which I 
remarked, that they must be very sharp set. But in 
general I cultivate the reasoning part of my mind more 
than the imaginative. I am stuffed out so with eating 
turkey for dinner, and another turkey for supper yester¬ 
day (Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia), that I can’t 
jog on. It is New Year here; that is, it was New Year 
half a year back, when I was writing this. Nothing 
puzzles me more than time and space; and yet nothing 
puzzles me less, for I never think about them. The 
Persian ambassador is the principal thing talked of now. 

I sent some people to see him worship the sun on Prim¬ 
rose Hill, at half-past six in the morning, 28th November; 
but he did not come, which makes me think the old fire- 
worshippers are a sect almost extinct in Persia. The 
Persian ambassador’s name is Shaw Ali Mirza. The 
common people call him Shaw Nonsense. While I think 
of it, I have put three letters, besides my own three, into 
the India Post for you, from your brother, sister, and 
some gentleman whose name I forget. Will they, have 
they, did they come safe 1 The distance you are at, cuts 
up tenses by the root. I think you said you did not 
know Kate * * “^ ***** *. I express her by nine 
stars, though she is but one. You must have seen her 
at her father’s. Try and remember her. Coleridge is 
bringing out a paper in weekly Numbers, called the 
Friend^ which I would send if I could; but the difficulty 
I had in getting the packets of books out to you before, 
deters me ; and you’ll want something new to read when 
you come home. It is chiefly intended to puff off Words¬ 
worth’s poetry; but there are some noble things in it by 
the by. Except Kate, I have had no vision of excellence 
this year, and she passed by like the Queen on her corona¬ 
tion day; you don’t know whether you saw her or not. 
Kate is fifteen: I go about moping, and sing the old 
pathetic ballad I used to like in my youth— 
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“Sho*3 sweet fifteen, 

I'm om year more*'* 

Mrs. Bland sang it in boy's clothes the first time I 
heard it. I sometimes think the lower notes in my voice 
are like Mrs. Bland's. That glorious singer, Braham, 
one of my lights, is fled. Ho was for a season. He was 
a rare composition of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel; yet all these elements mixed up so kindly in him, 
that you could not tell which preponderated; but he is 
gone, and one Phillips is engaged instead. Kate is 
vanished, but Miss B-is always to be met with I 

“ Queens drop away, while blue-lcgg’d Maukin thrives ; 

And courtly Mildred dies while country Madge survives.'' 

That is not my poetry, but Quarles’s; but haven't you 
observed that the rarest things are the least obvious 1 
Don't show anybody the names in this letter. I write 
confidentially, and wish this letter to be (jonsidered as 
private. HazHtt has written a grammar for Godwin. 
Godwin sells it bound up with a treatise of his own on 
language; but the gray mare is the better horse. 1 don't 
allude to Mrs. Godwin, but to the word grammar, 
which comes near to gray mare, if you observe, in sound. 
That figure is called paronomasia in Greek. I am some¬ 
times happy in it. An old woman begged of me for 
charity. “ Ah ! sir," said she, “ I have seen bettor days." 
“So have I, good woman," I replied; but I meant, 
literally, days not so rainy and overcast as that on which 
she begged: she meant more prosperous days. Mr. 
Dawe is made associate of the Royal Academy, By wliat 
law of association I can't guess. Mrs. ITolcroft, Mias Hol- 
croft, Mr. and Mrs. Godwin, Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt, Mrs. 
Martin and Louisa, Mrs. Lum, Oapt. Burney, Mrs. 
Burney, Martin Burney, Mr. Rickman, Mrs. Rickman, 
Dr. Stoddart, William Dollin, Mr. Thompson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horris, Mr. Penwick, Mra. Fenwick, Miss Fenwick, 
a man that saw you at our house one day, and a lady 
that heard me speak of you; Mjs. Bufiam that heard 
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Hazlitt mention you, Dr. Tuthill, Mrs. Tuthill, Colonel 
Harwood, Mrs. Harwood, Mr. Collier, Mrs. Collier, Mr. 
Sutton, ITurse, Mr. Fell, Mrs. Fell, Mr. MarshaU, are 
very well, and occasionally inquire after you. 

I remain yours ever, Ch. TiAivrT^. 


To CHARLES LLOYD, THE ELDER. 

Letter OLXVL] March 10, 1810. E. 1. Ho. 

My dear Sir—The above are all the faults I, who 
profess myself to be a mere English Reader, could find 
after a scrupulous perusal twice over of your neat little 
Book. I assure you it gave me great pleasure in the 
perusal, much more in this shape than in the Manuscript, 
and I should be very sorry you should give up the 
finishing of it on so poor pretence as your Age [sixty- 
two], which is not so much by ten years as Dryden's 
when he wrote his fables, which are his best works 
allowed, and not more than Milton's when he had scarce 
entered upon his original Epic Poem. You have done 
nearly a third; persevere and let us see the whole. I am 
sure I should prize it for its Homeric plainness and truth 
above the confederate jumble of Pope, Broome and Fenton 
which goes under Pope’s name, and is far inferior to his 
ILIAD. I have picked out what I think blemishes, but 
they are but a score of words (I am a mere word-pecker) 
in six times as many pages. The rest all gave me 
pleasure, and most of all the Book [the Sixth] in which 
Ulysses and Hausicaa meet. You have infused a kind of 
biblical patriarchal manner into it, it reads like some 
story of Jacob and Rachel, or some of those primitive 
manners. I am ashamed to carp at words, but I did 
it in obedience to your desires, and the plain reason 
why I did not acknowledge your kind present sooner 
was that I had no criticisms of value to make. I shall 
certaijily beg the opinion of my friend who read the two 
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first Books on this enlarged Performance. But he is so 
very much engaged that I cannot at present get at him, 
and besides him I have no acquaintance that takes much 
interest in Poetry, Greek or English. But I hope and 
adjure you to go on, and do not make excuses of Age till 
you have completed the Odyssey, and done a great part 
of Horace besides. Then you will be entitled to hang up 
your Harp. 

I am, Dear Sir, with Love to all your family, your 
hble. Serv., G. Lamb. 


To JOHN MATHEW GUTOH. 

Letteh CLXVII.] 9, 1810. 

Dear Gutch—I did not see yom brother, who brought 
me Wither; but he understood, he said, you wore daily 
expecting to come to town: this has prevented my 
writing. The books have pleased me excessively: I 
should think you could not have made a better selection. 
I never saw Fkilarete before—-judge of my pleasure. I 
could not forbear scribbling certain criti(pies in pencil on 
the blank leaves. Shall I send them, or may I expect 
to see you in town ? Some of them are remarks on the 
character of Wither and of his writings. Do you mean 
to have anything of that kind? What I have said on 
Philarete is poor, but I think some of the rest not so bad : 
perhaps I have exceeded my commission in scrawling 
over the copies ; but my delight therein must excuse me, 
and pencil-marks will rub out. Where is the Life? 
Write, for I am quite in the dark. 

Yours, with many thanks, 0. Lamb. 

Perhaps I could digest the few critiques prefixed to 
the Satires, Shepherds Hunting, etc., into a short al)- 
stract of Withefs character and works, at the end of his 
Life. But, may he, you don't want anything, and have 
said all you wish in the Life. 
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To BASIL MONTAOIJ. 


Letter CLXVIIL] 


JVinterslow, near Sarumt 
July 12, 1810. 


Dear Montagu—I have turned and twisted the MSS. 
in my head, and can make nothing of them. I knew 
when I took them that I could not, but I do not like to 
do an act of ungracious necessity at once; so I am ever 
committing myself by half engagements, and total failures. 

I cannot make anybody understand why I can’t do such 
things ; it is a defect in my occiput. I cannot put other 
people’s thoughts together; I forget every paragraph as 
fast as I read it ; and my head has received such a shock 
by an all-night journey on the top of the coach, that I 
shall have enough to do to nurse it into its natural pace 
before I go home. I must devote myself to imbecility; 

I must be gloriously useless while I stay here. How is 
Mrs. M. 1 will she pardon my inefficiency 1 The city of 
Salisbury is full of weeping and wailing. The bank has 
stopped payment j and everybody in the town kept 
money at it, or has got some of its notes. Some have 
lost all they had in the world. It is the next thing to 
seeing a city with the plague within its walls. The 
Wilton people are aU undone; all the manufacturers 
there kept cash at the Salisbury bank; and I do suppose 
it to bo the iinhappiest county in England this, where I 
am making holiday. We propose setting out for Oxford 
Tuesday fortnight, and coming thereby home. But no 
more night travelling. My head is sore (understand it 
of tlie inside) with that deduction from my natural rest 
which I suffered coming down. Neither Mary nor I can 
spare a morsel of our rest; it is incumbent on us to be 
misers of it. Travelling is not good for us, we travel so 
seldom. If the sun be heU, it is not for the fire, but for 
the sempiternal motion of that miserable body of light. 
How much more dignified leism-e hath a mussel glued to 
his unpMsable rocky limit two inch square! He hears 
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the tide roll over him, backwards and forwards twice 
a day (as the Salisbury long coach goes and returns in 
eight-and-forty hours), but knows better than to take an 
outside night-place a top on't He is the owl of the sea 
—Minerva's fish—the fish of wisdom. 

Our kindest remembrances to Mrs. M. 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Letteb OLXIX.] Thursday [Ai^gttst 9, 1810]. 

Dear H.—Epistemon is not well Our plejisaut excur¬ 
sion has ended sadly for one of us. You will guess I 
mean my sister. She got home very well (I was very 
ill on the journey) and continued so till Monday night, 
when her complaint came on, and she is now absent from 
home. 

I am glad to hear you are all well. I think I shall 
be mad if I take any more journeys, with two experiences 
against it. I found all well here. Kind remembrances 
to Sarah,—^have just got her letter. 

H. Kobinson has been to Blenheim. He says you will 
be sorry to hear that we should not have asked for tlie 
Titian Gallery there. One of his friends knew of it, and 
asked to see it. It is never shown but to those who 
inqxdre for it 

The pictures are all Titians, Jupiter and Ledas, Mars 
and Yenuses, etc., aU naked pictures, which may be a 
reason they don't show them to females. But he says 
they are very fine; and perhaps they are shown separately 
to put another fee into the shower's pocket. Well, I 
shall never see it. 

I have lost aU wish for sights. God bless you. I 
shall be glad to see you in London. 

Yours truly, 0. Lamb. 

Mr. Hazlitt, Winterslow, 
near Salisbury. 
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To Miss WORDSWORTH. 

Lrtter GLXX.] [Autumn 1810.] 

Maxy has left a little space for me to jau up with noiK 
sense, as the geographers used to cram monsters in the 
voids of the maps, and call it Terra Incognita. She has 
told you how she has taken to water like a hungry otter. 
I too limp after her in lame imitation, hut it goes against 
me a little at first. I have been acquaintance with it now 
for full four days, and it seems a moon. I am full of 
cramps and rheumatisms, and cold internally, so that fire 
won’t warm me; yet I hear all for virtue’s sake. Must 
I then leave you, gin, rum, hrandy, aquarvitae, pleasant 
jolly fellows'! Damn temperance and he that first invented 
it 1—some Anti-Noahite. Coleridge has powdered his 
head, and looks like Bacchus, Bacchus ever sleek and 
young. He is going to turn sober, hut his clock has not 
struck yet; meantime he pours down goblet after goblet, 
the second to see where the first is gone, the third to see 
no harm happens to the second, a fourth to say there is 
another coming, and a fifth to say he is not sure he is 
the last. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Letter CLXXL] Friday, OctoberE.LHo. 

Dear W.—Mary has been very ill, which you have 
heard, I suppose, from the Montagus. She is very weak 
and low-spirited now. I was much pleased with your 
continuation of the Essay on Epitaphs. It is the only 
sensible thing which has been written on that subject, 
and it goes to the bottom. In particular I was pleased 
witli your translation of that turgid epitaph into the plain 
feeling under it. It is perfectly a test. But what is 
the reason wo have no good epitaphs after all] 

A very striking instance of your position might be 
found in the churchyard of Ditton-upon-Thames, if you 
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know such a place. Ditton-upon-Thaiiiea Inw been blessed 
by the residence of a poet, who for love or money—I do 
not well know which—has diguihed every gravestone, for 
the last few years, with bran-new verses, all different, and 
all ingenious, with the author’s iianio at tlic bottom of 
each. This sweet Swan of Thames has so artfully diver¬ 
sified his strains and his rhymes, that the same thought 
never occurs twice; more justly, perhaps, as no thought 
ever occurs at all, there was a physical impossibility tliat 
the same thought should recur. It is long siiu^.e I saw 
and read these inscriptions, but I remember the impres¬ 
sion was of a smug usher at his desk in the intervals of 
instruction, levelling his pen. Of death, as it consists of 
dust and worms, and mourners and uncertainty, he had 
never thought j but the word “ death ” ho had often soon 
separate and conjunct with other words, till he had 
learned to speak of all its attributes as glibly m Unitarian 
Belsham will discuss you the attiibutos of the word “God” 
in a pulpit; and will talk of infinity with a tongue that 
dangles from a skull that never reached in thought and 
thorough imagination two inches, or further than from 
his hand to his mouth, or from the vestry to the sounditig- 
board of the pulpit. 

But the epitaphs were trim, and sprag, and patent, 
and pleased the survivors of Thames-Ditton above the old 
mumpsimus of “Affiictiona Sore.” . . . To do justice 
though, it must be owned that oven the excellent feeling 
which dictated this dirge when new must have suffertKl 
something in passing through so matiy thousand applica¬ 
tions, many of them no doubt quite misplaced, as I liave 
seen in Islington churchyard (I think) an Epitapli to an 
infant who died “ JUtatis four months,” with this season¬ 
able inscription appended, “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land,” etc. 
Sincerely wishing your children long life to honour, etc. 

I remain, C. Lame. 
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To Miss WORDSWOETH. 

LETTEEi CLXXIL] November 23, 1810. 

We are in a pickle. Mary, from her affectation of 
physiognomy, has hired a stupid big country wench, who 
looked honest, as she thought, and has been doing her 
work some days, but without eating—eats no butter, nor 
meat, but prefers cheese with her tea for breakfast; and 
now it comes out that she was ill when she came, with 
lifting her mother about (who is now with God) when 
she was dying, and with riding up from Norfolk, four 
days and nights in the waggon. She got advice yester¬ 
day, and took something which has made her bring up a 
(|uart of blood, and she now lies in her bed, a dead weight 
upon our humanity, incapable of getting up, refusing to 
go into an hospital, having nobody in town but a poor 
asthmatic uncle whose son lately married a drab who fills 
his house, and there is nowhere she can go, and she seems 
to have made up her mind to take her flight to heaven 
from our bed. Oh for the little wheel-barrow which 
trundled the hunchback from door to door to try the 
various charities of different professions of mankind! 
Mere’s her uncle just crawled up. He is far liker Death 
than she. Oh the Parish, the Parish, the hospital, the 
infirmary, the charnel-house 1—these are places meet for 
so (ill guests, not our quiet mansion, where nothing but 
adhunit plenty and literary ease shouM abound.—Howard’s 
1 louse, Howard’s House, or where the Paralytic descended 
through tlie skylight (what a God’s gift 1) to get at our 
Saviour. In this perplexity such topics as Spanish papers 
and Monkhouses sink into comparative insignificance. 
What shall we del If she died, it were something: 
gladly Avmild I pay the coffin-maker, and the bell-man and 
Bearcihers. 0. L. 

To Mies Wordsworth, Grasmere, 
near Kendal, Westmoreland. 

VOL. 1. 
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To WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Letter CLXXIII.] Wednesday, November 28, 1810. 

Dear Hazlitt—I sent you on Saturday a Cobbett, con¬ 
taining your reply to the Edinburgh Review, which I 
thought you would be glad to receive as an example of 
attention on the part of Mr. Cobbett to insert it so 
speedily. Did you get it ? We have received your pig, 
and return you thanks; it will be dressed in due form, 
with appropriate sauce, this day. Mary has been very 
ill indeed since you saw her; that is, as ill as slie can be 
to remain at home. But she is a good deal better now, 
owing to a very careful regimen. She drinks nothing 
but water, and never goes out; she does not even go to 
the Captain’s. Her indisposition has been ever since 
that night you left town; the night Miss W[ordsworth] 

came. Her coming, and that d-d Mrs. Godwin 

coming and staying so late that night, so overset her 
that she lay broad awake all that night, and it was by 
a miracle that she escaped a very bad illness, which I 
thoroughly expected. I have made up my mind that she 
shall never have any one in the house again with her, and 
that no one shall sleep with her, not even for a night; 
for it is a very serious thing to be always living with a 
kind of fever upon her; and therefore I am sure you will 
take it in good part if I say that if Mrs. Hazlitt comes 
to town at any time, however glad we shall be to see her 
in the daytime, I cannot ask her to spend a night under 
our roof. Some decision we must come to, for the harass¬ 
ing fever that we have both been in, owing to Miss 
Wordsworth’s coming, is not to be borne; and I would 
rather be dead than so alive. However, at present, 
owing to a regimen and medicines which Tuthill has 
given her, who very kindly volunteer’d the care of her, 
she is a great deal quieter, though too much harassed by 
company, who cannot or will not see how late hours and 
society teaze her. 
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Poor Phillips had the cup dash'd out of his lips as it 
were. He had every prospect of the situation, when 

about ten days since one of the council of the R_ 

Society started for the place himself, being a rich merchant 
who lately failed, and he will certainly be elected on 
Friday next. P. is very sore and miserable about it. 

Coleridge is in town, or at least at Hammersmith. 
He is writing or going to write in the Courier against 
Cobbett, and in favour of paper money. 

ISTo news. Remember me kindly to Sarah. I write 
from the office. 

Yours ever, 0. Lamb. 

I just open'd it to say the pig, upon proof, hath turned 
out as good as I predicted. My fauces yet retain the 
sweet porcine odour. I find you have received the 
Cobbett. I think your paper complete. 

Mrs. Reynolds, who is a sage woman, approves of the 
pig- 

Mr. llazlitt, Winterslow, 
near Salisbury, Wilts. 


To HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 

Letter GLXXIV.] [1810.] 

Dear R.—My brother, whom you have met at my 
rooms (a plump, good-looking man of seven-and-forty) 
has written a book about humanity, which I transmit to 
you herewith. Wilson, the publisher, has put it into his 
head that you can get it reviewed for him. I dare say 
it is not in the scope of your review 3 but if you could 
put it in any likely train, he would rejoice. For alas! 
our boasted humanity partakes of vanity. As it is, he 
teazes me to death with choosing to suppose that I could 
get it into all the reviews at a moment's notice. I// 
who have been set up as a mark for them to throw at, 
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and would willingly consign them all to Megsera’s snaky 
locks. 

But here's the book, and don’t show it to Mrs. Collier, 
for I remember she makes excellent eel soup, and the 
leading points of the book are directed against that very 
process. 

Yours truly, C. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM HAiiLITT. 

Letter CLXXV.] Odoher 2, 1811. 

Dear Hazlitt—I cannot help accompanying my sister’s 
congratulations to Sarah with some of my own to you on 
this happy occasion of a man child being bom. 

Delighted fancy already sees him some future rich 
alderman or opulent merchant, painting perhaps a little 
in his leisure hours, for amusement, like the late H. 
Bunbury, Esq. 

Pray, are the Winterslow estates entailed? I am 
afraid lest the young dog when he grows up should cut 
down the woods, and leave no groves for widows to take 
their lonesome solace in. The Wem estate of course can 
only devolve on him in case of your brother’s leaving no 
male issue. 

Well, my blessing and heaven’s be upon him, and 
make him like his father, with something a better temp(;r, 
and a smoother head of hair; and thou all the men ami 
women must love him. 

Martin and the card-boys join in (^ongratldations. 
Love to Sarah. Sorry we are not within (jaudlti-ahot. 

0. Lamb. 

If the widow be assistant on this noteble occasion, 
give our due respects and kind remembrances to iier. 

Mr. Hazlitt, ’Winterslow, 
near Sanun, Wilts, 
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To WILLIAM GODWIN. 

“ Bis dat qui dat cito.” 

Letter CLXXVL] 

I hate the pedantry of expressing that in another 
language which we have sufficient terms for in our own. 
So in plain English I very much wish you to give your 
vote to-morrow at OlerkenweU, instead of Saturday. It 
would clear up the hrows of my favourite candidate, and 
stagger the hands of the opposite party. It commences 
at nine. How easy, as you come from Kensington (d 
jiropos^ how is your excellent family*?) to turn down 
Bloomshmy, through Leather Lane (avoiding Lay Stall 
St. for the disagreeableness of the name) I Why, it 
brings you in four minutes and a half to the spot re¬ 
nowned on northern milestones, where Hicks’ HaU 
formerly stood.” There will be good cheer ready for 
every independent freeholder; where you see a green flag 
hang out, go boldly in, call for ham, or beef, or what you 
please, and a mug of Meux’s best. How much more 
gentleman-like to come in the front of the battle, openly 
avowing one’s sentiments, than to lag in on the last day, 
when the adversary is dejected, spiritless, laid low! 
Have the first cut at them. By Saturday you’ll cut into 
the mutton. I’d go cheerfully myself, but I am no 
freeholder: (Fuimus Trees, fuit Ilium), but I sold it for 
£50. If they’d accept a copy-holder, we clerks are 
naturally cop^'-holders. 

By the way, get Mrs. Hume, or that agreeable Amelia 
or Caroline, to stick a bit of green in your hat. Nothing 
daunts the adversary more than to wear the colours of 
your party. Stick it in cockade-like. It has a martial 
and by no means disagreeable effect. 

Go, my dear freeholder, and if any chance calls you 
out of this transitory scene earlier than expected, the 
coroner shall sit lightly on your corpse. He shall not 
too anxiously inquire into the circumstances of blood 
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found upon your razor. That might happen to any 
gentleman in shaving. ITor into your having been heard 
to express a contempt of life, or for scolding Louisa for 
what Julia did, and other trifling incoherencies. 

Yours sincerely, 0. Lamb. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letter CLXXVIL] Augiwt 13, 1814. 

Dear Resuscitate—There comes to you by the vehicle 
from Lad Lane this day a volume of German; wliat it is I 
cannot justly say, the characters of those northern nations 
having been always singularly harsh and unpleasant to 
me. It is a contribution of Dr. Southey^s towards your 
wants, and you would have had it sooner but for an odd 
accident. I wrote for it three days ago, and the Doctor, 
as he thought, sent it me. A book of like exterior he 
did send, but being disclosed, how far unlike! It was 
the Well-bred Scholar ^—a book with which it seems the 
Doctor laudably fills up those houi‘s which ho can steal 
from his medical avocations. Chesterfield, Blair, Beattie, 
portions from the Life of Savage, make up a prettyish 
system of morality and the belles-lettres, which Mr. 
Mylius, a schoolmaster, has properly brought togtither, 
and calls the collection by the denomination above men¬ 
tioned. The Doctor had no sooner discovered his error 
than he dispatched man and horse to rectify the mistake, 
and with a pretty kind of ingenuous modesty in his note, 
seemeth to deny any knowledge of the Well-bred Scholar; 
false modesty surely, and a blush misplaced: for what 
more pleasing than the consideration of professional 
austerity thus relaxing, thus improving! But so, when 
a child, I remember blushing, being caught on my knees 
to my Maker, or doing otherwise some pious and praise¬ 
worthy action: now I rather love such things to be seen. 
Henry Crabb Robinson is out upon his circuit, and liis 
books are inaccessible without his leave and key. He is 
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attending the Norfolk Circuit,—a short term, hut to him, 
as to many young lawyers, a long vacation, sufficiently 
dreary. I thought I could do no better than transmit to 
him, not extracts, but your very letter itself, than which I 
think I never read anything more moving, more pathetic, 
or more conducive to the purpose of persuasion. The 
Crab is a sour Crab if it does not sweeten him. I think 
it would draw another third volume of Dodsley out of 
me; but you say you don’t want any English books. 
Perhaps, after all, that’s as well; one’s romantic credulity 
is for ever misleading one into misplaced acts of foolery. 
Crab might have answered by this time: his juices take 
a long time supplying, but they’ll run at last—I know 
they will—pure golden pippin. A fearful rumour has 
since reached mo that the Crab is on the eve of setting 
out for France. If he is in England your letter will 
reach him, and I flatter myself a touch of the persuasive 
of my own, which accompanies it, will not be thrown 
away ; if it be, he is a sloe, and no true-hearted Crab, 
and there’s an end. For that life of the German coiyuror 
whicli you speak of, Golerus de Yitd Doctoris vix-Intellir 
gibilis, I perfectly remember the last evening we spent 
with Ml'S. Morgan and Miss Brent, in London Street,— 
(by that token we had raw rabbits for supper, and Miss 
B. prevailed upon mo to take a glass of brandy and 
water, which is not my habit),—I perfectly remember 
reading portions of that life in their parlour, and I think 
it must bo among their packages. It was the very last 
evening we wore at that house. What is gone of that 
frank-hearted circle, Morgan, and his cos-lettuces 'i He 
ate walnuts bettor than any man I ever knew. Friend¬ 
ships in these parts stagnate. 

I am going to eat turbot, turtle, venison, marrow 
j)udding,—cold punch, claret, Madeira,—at our annual 
feast, at half-past four this day. They keep bothering 
me (I’m at ollice), and ray ideas are confused. Let me 
know if I can be of any service as to books, God forbid 
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the Architectonican should be sacrificed to a f{.)oliBh 
scruple of some hook proprietor, iis if books did not 
belong with the highest propriety to those that under¬ 
stand ^em best. 0. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWOKTH. 

Lectee CLXXVIIL] Mmd 14, 1814. 

Dear Wordsworth—I cannot tell you how ple^lse(l 1 
was at the receipt of the great armful of poetry which 
you have sent me; and to get it before the rest of the 
world too 1 I have gone quite through with it, and was 
thinking to have accomplished that pleiisure a second 
time before I wrote to thank you, but M. Burney came 
in the night (while we were out) and made holy theft of 
it, but we expect restitution in a day or two. It is the 
noblest conversational poem I ever read—a day in Heaven. 
The part (or rather main body) which luis left the sweetest 
odour on my memory (a bad term for the remains of an 
impression so recent) is the Tales of the Ohurchyard; the 
only girl among seven brethren, born out of duo time, and 
not duly taken away again,—the deaf man and the l)lind 
man;—the Jacobite and the Hanoverian, whom anti¬ 
pathies reconcile; the ScaiTon-entry of the rustitiating 
parson upon his solitude;—these wore all now to me 
too. My having known the stoiy of Margaret (at the 
beginning), a very old acquaintance, ovcni as long ba(;k 
as when I saw you first at Stowey, did not make her 
reappearance less fresh. I don’t know wliat to picjk out 
of this best of books upon the beat subjects for partial 
naming. That gorgeous sunset is famous; I think it 
must have been the identical one we saw on Salisbury 
Plain five years ago, that drew Pliillipa from the card- 
table, where he had sat from rise of that luminary to its 
unequalled set; but neither he nor I had gifted eyes to 
see those symbols of common things glorified, such as the 
prophets saw them in that sunset—the wheel, the |>otter’8 
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clay, tlie wash-pot, the wine-press, the almond-tree rod, 
the basket of figs, the fourfold visaged head, the throne, 
and Him that sat thereon. ’ 

One feeling I was particularly struck with, as what I 
recognised so very lately at Harrow Church on entering in 
it after a hot and secular day’s pleasure, the instantaneous 
coolness and calming, almost transforming, properties of 
a country church just entered; a certain fragrance which 
it has, either from its holiness, or being kept shut all the 
week, or the air that is let in being pure country, exactly 
what you have reduced into words; but I am fee^g that 
which I cannot express. Heading your lines about it 
fixed me for a time, a monument in Harrow Church. 
Do you know it ^ with its fine long spire, white as washed 
marble, to be seen, by vantage of its high site, as far as 
Salisbury spire itself almost. 

I shall select a day or two, very shortly, when I am 
coolest in brain, to have a steady second reading, which 
I feel will lead to many more, for it will be a stock book 
with me while eyes or spectacles shall be lent me. 
There is a great deal of noble matter about mountain 
scenery, yet not so much as to overpower and discounte¬ 
nance a poor Londoner or south-countryman entirely, 
though Mary seems to have felt it occasionally a little too 
powerfully, for it was her remark during reading it, that 
by your system it was doubtful whether a liver in towns 
had a soul to be saved. She almost trembled for that 
invisible part of us in her. 

Save for a late excursion to Harrow, and a day or two 
on the banks of the Thames this Summer, rural images 
were fast fading from my mind, and by the wise provi¬ 
sion of the Begent, all that was country-fy’d in the 
Parks is all but obliterated. The very colour of green 
is vanished; the whole surface of Hyde Park is 
crumbling sand (Arabia Arenosa), not a vestige or hint 
of grass ever having grown there. Booths and drinking- 
places go all roirnd it for a mile and half, I am confident 
might say two miles in circuit. The stench of 
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liquors, had tobacco, dirty people and provisions, conquers 
the air, and we are stifled and suffocated in Hyde Park. 

Order after order has been issued by Lord Sidmouth 
in the name of the Eegent (acting in behalf of his Royal 
father) for the dispersion of the varlets, but in vain. The 
vis unita of all the publicans in London, Westminster, 
Marylebone, and miles round, is too powerful a force to 
put down. The Regent has raised a phantom which he 
cannot lay. There they’U stay probably for ever. The 
whole beauty of the place is gone—that lake-look of the 
Serpentine—it has got foolish ships upon it; but some¬ 
thing whispers to have confidence in Nature and its 
revival— 

At the coming of the miZdefr dayt 

These monuments shall all he overgrown. 

Meantime I confess to have smoked one delicious pipe in 
one of the cleanliest and goodliest of the booths; a tent 
rather— 

“ Oh call it not a booth 1” 

erected by the public spirit of Watson, who keeps the 
Adam and Eve at Pancras (the ale-houses have all 
emigrated, with their train of bottles, mugs, corkscrews, 
waiters, into Hyde Park—whole ale-houses, with all their 
ale!), in company with some of the Guards that had been 
in France, and a fine French girl, habited like a |)rince88 
of banditti, which one of the dogs had transported from 
the Garonne to the Serpentine. The unusual scene in 
Hyde Park, by candle-light, in open air,—good tobacco, 
bottled stout,—made it look like an interval in a cam¬ 
paign, a repose after battle. I almost fancicxl sairs 
smarting, and was ready to club a story ■with ray com¬ 
rades of some of my lying deeds. After all, the fireworks 
were splendid; the rockets in clusters, in trees and all 
shapes, spreading about like young stars in the making, 
floundering about in space (like unbroko horses), till some 
of Newton^s calculations should fix them; but then they 
went out. Any one who could see 'em, and the still finer 
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showers of gloomy rain-fire that fell sulkily and angrily 
from 'em, and could go to hed without dreaming of the 
last day, must be as hardened an atheist as . . . 

The conclusion of this epistle getting gloomy, I have 
chosen this part to desire our kindest loves to Mrs. 
Wordsworth and to Dorothea. Will none of you ever be 
in London again 

Again let me thank you for your present, and assure 
you that fireworks and triumphs have not distracted me 
from receiving a calm and noble enjoyment from it (which 
I trust I shall often), and I sincerely congratulate you 
on its appearance. 

With kindest remembrances to you and your house¬ 
hold, we remain, yours sincerely, 

0. Lamb and Sister. 


To SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Letter CLXXIX.] August 26, 1814. 

Let the hungry soul rejoice, there is com in Egypt. 
Whatever thou hast been told to the contrary by design¬ 
ing friends, who perhaps inquired carelessly, or did not 
inquire at all, in hope of saving their money, there is a 
stock of ‘'Remorse" on hand—enough, as Pople con¬ 
jectures, for seven years' consumption; judging from 
experience of the last two years. Methinks it makes for 
the benefit of sound literature, that the best books do 
not always go off best. Inquire in seven years' time for 
the Roheh7j8 and the Laras^ and where shall they be 
foundT—fluttering fragmentally in some thread-paper; 
whereas thy Wallenstein and thy Remorse are safe on 
Longman’s or I'ople's shelves, as in some Bodleian; there 
they shall roinain; no need of a chain to hold them fast 
—Iierhaps for ages—taU copies—and people shan’t run 
about hunting for them as in old Ezra’s shrievalty they 
did for a Bible, almost without effect till the great-great- 
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grand-niece (by tbe mother’s side) of Jorciniah or Ezekiel 
(which was it 1) remembered sometliing of a book, with 
odd reading in it, that used to lie in the green closet in 
her aunt Judith’s bedchamber. 

Thy caterer, Price, was at Hamburgh when last Pople 
heard of him, laying up for thee like some miserly old 
father for his generous-hearted son to stpiandcr. 

Mr. Charles Aders, whose books also pant for that free 
circulation which thy custody is sure to give them, is to 
be heard of at his kinsmen, Messrs. Jameson and Aders, 
No. 7, Laurence Pountney Lane, London, according to 
the information which Orabius with his parting breath 
left me. Orabius is gone to Paris. I prophesy ho and 
the Parisians will part with mutual contempt. His head 
has a twist AUemagno, like thine, dear mystic. 

I have been reading Madame Stael on Germany: an 
impudent clever woman. But if Famt bo no better than 
in her abstract of it, I counsel thee to let it alone. How 
canst thou translate the language of cat-monkciys 1 Fie 
on such fantasies! But I will not forget to look for 
Froclm. It is a kind of book which, when we moot 
with it, we shut up faster than wo opened it. Yet I 
have some bastard kind of recollection that somewharc, 
some time ago, upon some stall or other, I saw it. It 
was either that or Plotinm, or Saint Augustimfs City of 
God. So little do some folks value, what to otliers, se. 
to you, “ wcU used,” had boon the “ Pledge of Immor¬ 
tality.” Bishop Bruno I never touched upon. Stuffing 
too good for the brains of such a “ Hare ” as thou de- 
scribest. May it burst his pericranium, as the gobbets of 
fat and turpentine (a nasty thought of the Be.er) did that 
old dragon in the Apocrypha 1 May he go mad in trying 
to understand his author 1 May he lend the third volume 
of him before he has quite translated tlie second, to a 
friend who shah, lose it, and so spoil the publkmtion, and 
may his friend find it and send it him just as thou or 
some such less dilatory spirit shall have announced the 
whole for the press. So I think I have answered all thy 
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questions except about Morgan's cos-lettuce. The j&rst 
personal peculiarity I ever observed of him (aU worthy 
souls are subject to 'em) was a particul^ land of rabbit¬ 
like delight in munching salads with oil without vinegar 
after dinner—a steady contemplative browsing on them 
—didst never take note of it? Canst think of any other 
queries in the solution of which I can give thee satisfac¬ 
tion ? Do you want any books that I can procure for 
you ? Old Jimmy Boyer is dead at last. Trollope has 
got his living, worth ^61000 a year net. See, thou 
sluggard, thou heretic-sluggard, what mightest thou not 
liave arrived at ] Lay thy animosity against Jimmy in 
the grave. Do not e 7 itaU it on thy posterity. 

Chaules Lamb. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


LiOTiat CLXXX.] 


August 29, 1814. 

My dear W.—-I have scarce time or quiet to explain 
iny present situation, how unquiet and distracted it is, 
owing to the absence of some of my compeers, and to the 
deficient state of payments at E. I. H., owing to bad 
peace speculations in the calico m«et. (I write this to 
W. W., Esq., Collector of Stamp Duties for the Conjoint 
Northern Counties, not to W. W., Poet.) I go back, 
and have for many days past, to work, generally 

at the rate of nine hours a day. The na ure of my work, 
too, puzzling and hurrying, has so sha en my spirits, that 
my sleep is nothing but a succession of dreams of business 
1 cannot do, of assistants that me no ^sistance of 
tc^rrible responsibilities. I 

Uivditt has uncivilly kept, only days ago, and have 
made shift to read it again with I* 

not lose^rather some parts have come out with a promi- 
uonce I did not perceive before-^^ such was my achmg 
head yesterday (Sunday), that the book was Mre a mount- 
ain landscapoK that should walk on the edge of a 
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precipice; I perceive beauty dizzily, Wow, what I would 
say is, that I see no prospect of a quiet half-day, or hour 
even, till this week and the next are p^ist. I tiien hope 
to get four weeks’ absence, and if tkm is time enough to 
begin, I will most gladly do what is re(iiured, though I 
feel my inability, for my brain is always dc^sultory, and 
snatches off hints from things, but can seldom follow a 
“work” methodically. But tliat shall be no excuse. 
What I beg you to do is, to let mo know Irom Southey, 
if that win be time enough for the Quarterly^ ie, suppose 
it done in three weeks from this date (19th Sept): if 
not, it is my boundcn duty to express my regret, and 
decline it. Mary thanks you, and feels highly grateful 
for your “Patent of Nobility,” and acknowledges the 
author of the JExmrdm as the legitimate Ifountain of 
Honour. We both agree that, to our ieeling, hlllen is 
best as she is. To us there would have been something 
repugnant in her challenging her Penance m a 1 )owry: 
the fact is explicable; hut how few are those to whom it 
would have been rendered explicit I The unliK‘ky reason 
of the detention of the Uxcurdon was Ibizlitt and we 
having a misunderstanding. He blowed us up about six 
months ago, since which the union hath snapt; but M. 
Burney borrowed it for him, and after reiterated messages 
I only got it on Friday. His remarks luul some vigour 
in them ; particularly something about an old ruin being 
too modem for your Primeval J^ature and al>out a Iwfmi, 
I forget the passage, but the whole wore a slovenly air of 
despatch. That objection which M. Burney had imbibed 
from him about Voltaire I explained to M. B. (or tried) 
exactly on your principle of its being a charac.tc^ristio 
speech. That it was no settled comparative estimate of 
Voltaire with any of his own tribe of bidfoons—no injus¬ 
tice, even if you spoke it, for I dared say you never could 
relish Candide, I know I tried to get through it about 
a twelvemonth since, and couldn’t for the dulness. Now 
I think I have a wider range in buffoonery than you. 
Too much toleration perhaps. 
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I finish this after a raw ill-baked dinner fast gobbled 
up to set me off to ofldce again, after working there till 
near four. Oh how I wish I were a rich man 1 even 
though I were squeezed camel-fashion at getting tlirough 
that needle’s eye that is spoken of in the Written Word. 
Apropos; are y^ou a Christian? or is it the Pedler and 
the Priest that are ? 

I find I miscalled that celestial splendour of the mist 
going off, a siinset That only shows my inaccuracy of 
head. 

Do, pray, indulge me by writing an answer to the 
point of time mentioned above, or let Southey. I am 
ashamed to go bargaining in this way, but indeed I have 
no time I can reckon on till the first week in October. 
God send I may not be disappointed in that! Coleridge 
swore in a letter to me he would review the Excursion 
in the Q^carterly. Therefore, though that shall not stop 
me, yet if I can do anything when done, I must know of 
him if ho has anything ready, or I shall fill the world 
with loud exclaims. 

I keep writing on, knowing the postage is no more for 
mucjh writing, else so fagged and dispirited I am with 
cursed India House work, I scarce know what I do. My 
left arm reposes on the Excursion. I feel what it would 
1)6 in quiet. It is now a sealed book, 0. Lamb. 


Lkttkk CLXXXL] 1814. 

Dear W.—Your experience about tailors seems to be 
in point blank opposition to Burton, as much as the 
author of the Excursion does, toto ccelo^ differ in his 
notion of a country life from the picture which W. H. 
has exhibited of the same. But, with a little explanation, 
you and B. may be reconciled. It is evident that he con¬ 
fined his observations to the genuine native London 
tailor. What freaks tailor-nature may take in the 
country is not for him to give account of. And certainly 
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some of the freaks recorded do give an idea of the persona 
in question being beside themselves, rather than in har¬ 
mony with the common, moderate, self-enjoyment of the 
rest of mankind. A flying tailor, I venture to say, is no 
more m rerum naticrd than a flying horse or a gryphon. 
His wheeling his airy flight from the prce.ipicje you men¬ 
tion had a parallel in the melancholy Jew who toppled 
from the momrment. Were his limbs ever found 1 Then, 
the man who cures diseases by words is evidently an 
inspired tailor. Burton never afiirmed that the art of 
sewing disqualified the practiser of it from being a fit 
organ for supernatural revelation. He never enters into 
such subjects. ’Tis the common, uninspired tailor which 
he speaks of. Again, the person who makes his smiles 
to be heard is evidently a man under possession—a 
demoniac tailor. A greater hell than his own must have 
a hand in this. I am not certain that the cause which 
you advocate has much reason for triumph. You seem 
to me to substitute light-headodness for light-heartodness 
by a trick, or not to know the diflercnce. I confess, a 
grinning tailor would shock mo. Enough of tailors I 

The '‘^scapes” of the great god Pan, who appeared 
among your mountains some dozen years since, ami his 
narrow chance of being submerged by tho swaiTis, aiforded 
me much pleasure. I can conceive tho water-nymphs 
pulling for him. He would have been another Hylas— 
W. Hylas. In a mad letter which Capel Lofft wrote to 
M\anthly\ M\agazme\ Philips (now Sir Bichard), I 
remember his noticing a metaphysical article on 1km, 
signed H., and adding, “ I take your correspondent to be 
the same with Hylas.” Hylas had put forth a pastoral 
just before. How near the unfounded conjecture of the 
certainly inspired Lofft (unfounded as we thought it) was 
to being realised 1 I can conceive him being “good to 
aU that wander in that perilous flood.” One J. Scott (I 
know no more) is editor of the Champion. Where is 
Coleridge 1 

That Review you speak of, I am only sony it did not 
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appear last mouth. The circumstances of haste and 
peculiar bad spirits under which it was written would 
have excused its slightness and inadequacy, the full load 
of which I shall suffer from its lying by so long, as it 
will seem to have done, from its postponement. I 
write with great difhculty, and can scarce command my 
own resolution to sit at writing an hour together. I am 
a poor creature, but I am leaving off gin. I hope you 
will sec good-will in the thing. I had a difficulty to per¬ 
form not to make it all panegyric; I have attempted to 
personate a nui-o stranger to you; perhaps with too much 
strangeness. But you must bear that in mind when you 
read it, and not think that I am, in mind, distant from 
you or your poem, but that both arc close to me, among 
the noiirest of persons and things. I do but act the 
stranger in the lloview^ Then, I wixs puzzled about 
extracts, and determined upon not giving one that had 
been in th(^ Plxammer; for extracts repeated give an 
idea that there is a meagre allowance of good things. 
By this way, I deprived myself of Sir Alfred Irtlimg, 
and the rcdh'-ctions that (conclude his story, which are the 
flower of the po(mi, Hazlitt had given the reflections 
before m(\. Thm it is the first review I ever did, and I 
did not know how long I might make it. But it must 
speak fbr itself, if (liilbrd and his crew do not put words 
in its mouth, whieJi I expect Farewell. Love to all. 
Mary keeps very bad. 0. Lamb. 


Ummi GLXXXn.) 1814. 

Dear Wordsworth—I told you my Review was a very 
imperfi‘ct one. But what you will see in the Quarterly 
is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad Gifford has palmed 
upon it for mine. I never felt more vexed in my life 
than whem I read it. I cannot give you an idea of what 
he has done to it, otit of spite at me, because he once 
suffered me to Im called a lunatic in his Review. The 

VOI.. L Z 
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language lie has altered tlirougliout. Wiiatevor inade¬ 
quateness it had to its subject, it was, in point of com¬ 
position, the prettiest piece of prose I ever writ: and so 
my sister (to whom alone I read the MS.) said. That 
charm, if it had any, is all gone: more than a third of 
the substance is cut away, and that not all from one 
place, but passim^ so as to make utter nonsense. Every 
warm expression is changed for a nasty cold one. 

I have not the cursed alteration by mo; I shall never 
look at it again; but for a specimen, I remember I had 
said the poet of the Bxcurdon ‘‘ walks through common 
forests as through some Dodona or enchanted wood, and 
every casual bird that flits upon the boughs, like that 
miraculous one in Tasso, but in language more piercing 
than any articulate sounds, reveals to him far higher 
love-lays.” It is now (besides half-a-dozen alterations in 
the same half-dozen lines) but in language more intelli¬ 
gent reveals to him;”—that is one I remember. 

But that would have been little, putting his damn’d 
shoemaker phraseology (for ho was a shoemaker) instead 
of mine, which has been tinctured with better authors 
than his ignorance can comprehendfor I reedvon myself 
a dab at prose ;—verso I leave to my betters : God help 
them, if they are to be so reviewed by friend and foe (w 
you have been this quarter! I have read “ It won’t do.” 
But worse than altering words; ho lias kept a few mem¬ 
bers only of the part I had done best, which was to 
explain all I could of your “ Scheme of Harmonies,” m I 
had ventured to call it, between the extormd universe 
and what within us answers to it. To do this I had 
accumulated a good many short passages, rising in length 
to the end, weaving in the extracts as if they came in as 
a part of the text naturally, not intruding them as speci¬ 
mens. Of this part a little is left, but so as, witliout 
conjuration, no man could tell what I was driving at. A 
proof of it you may see (though not judge of the whole 
of the injustice) by these words. I had spoken some¬ 
thing about “natural methodism;” and after follows, 
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and tlierefore the tale of Margaret shoidd have been 
postponed ” (I forget my words, or his words); now the 
reasons for postponing it are as deducible from what goes 
before as they are from the 104th Psalm. The passage 
whence I deduced it has vanished, but clapping a colon 
before a therefore is always reason enough for Mr. Baviad 
Gifford to allow to a reviewer that is not himself. I 
assure you my complaints are well founded. I know how 
sore a word altered makes one; but, indeed, of this 
review tlio whole comidexion is gone. I regret only that 
I did not keep a copy. I am sure you would have been 
pleased with it, because I have been feeding my fancy 
for some months with the notion of pleasing you. Its 
impertection or inadequateness in size and method I 
knew; Init for the writing part of it I was fully satis¬ 
fied ; I hoi)cd it would make more than atonement. Ten 
or twelve distinct passages come to my mind, which are 
gone.; and what is left is, of course, the worse for their 
having been there; the eyes are pulled out, and the 
bleeding sockets are left. 

I read it at Arclds shop with my face burning with 
vexation secretly, with just such a feeling as if it had 
Imen a review writ.tcm against myself, making false quota¬ 
tions from me. But I am ashamed to say so much about 
a short picM'.e. I low are yon served 1 and the labours of 
years turned into contempt by scoundrels 1 

3hit I c.(»uld not but protest against your taking that 
thing as mine, hlvery expression (I know there 

wcr(i many), every warm expression (there was nothing 
else), is vulgaris(ul and frozen. But if they catch me in 
their <'.amps again, let them spitchcock me I They had a 
right to do it, m no namo appears to it; and Mr. Shoe- 
mak(‘r Gilford, I stxpposo, never waived a right he had 
since lie commenced author. God confound him and all 
caitiffs! 
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Leitisii CLXXXIIL] [1815.] 

Dear Wordsworth—You havo made lue vmy proud 
with your successive book presoiitB. I iuivo been aire- 
fully through the two volumes, to see that uotlung was 
omitted which used to be there. 1 think I inias nothing 
but a character in the antithetic niuuner, which I do not 
know why you left out,—the moral to the boys building 
the giant, the omission whereof leaves it, in my mind, 
less complete,—and one admirable line gone (or something 
come instead of it), “the stone-chat, and the glancing 
sand-piper,” widen was a line quite aliv<^ I demand 
these at your hand. I am glad that you have not sacri¬ 
ficed a verse to those scoundrels. I would not have had 
you offer up the poorest rag that lingered upon tlu^ stript 
shoulders of little Alice Ml, to have attmt'd all their 
malice; I would not have given ’em a red cloak to save 
their souls. I am afraid lest that sul)stitution of a shell 
(a flat falsification of the history) for the household 
implement, as it stood at first, wjis a kind of tub thrown 
out to the beast, or rather thrown out for him. The tub 
was a good honest tub in its place, and nothing could 
fairly be said against it. You say you made the altera¬ 
tion for the “ friendly reader,” but the “ malicious ” will 
take it to himself. Damn ’em, if you give \mi an inch, 
etc. The Preface is noble, and such m you shuiilcl 
write. I wish I could set my name to it, Jm^rrmuitur^ 
—but you have set it there yourself, and I thank you. 
I would rather be a doorkeeper in your mar^^n, than have 
their proudest text swelling with my eulogies. The 
poems in the volumes which are mvw to me are so 
much in the old tone that I hardly received them as 
novelties. Of those of which I hatl no previous know¬ 
ledge, the “ Pour Yew Trees,” and the mysterious com¬ 
pany which you have assembled there, most strack me— 
“Death the Skeleton and Time the Shadows” It is a 
sight not for every youthful poet to dream of; it is one 
of the last results he must have gone thinking on for 
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years for. _ “ Laodamia” is a very original poem; I mean 
original with reference to yonr own manner. You have 
nothing like it. I should have seen it in a strange 
place, and greatly admired it, hut not suspected its 
derivation. 

Let me in this place, for I have writ you several 
letters naming it, mention that my brother, who is a 
picture-collector, has picked up an undoubtable picture of 
Milton. He gave a few shillings for it, and could get 
no history with it, but that some old lady had had it for 
a great many years. Its age is ascertainable from the 
state of tlie canvas, and you need only see it to be sure 
that it is the original of the heads in the Tonson editions, 
with which we are all so well familiar. Since I saw you. 
I have had a treat in the reading way, which comes not 
every day, the Latin Poems of V. Bourne, which were 
quite new to me. What a heart that man had 1 ah laid 
out upon town schemes, a proper counterpoise to some 
people's rural extravaganzas. Why I mention him is, 
that your ‘‘Power of Music” reminded me of his poem 
of “ The Ballad Singer in the Seven Dials.” Do you 
remember his epigram on the old woman who taught 
Hewton the ABO*? which, after aU, he says, he hesi¬ 
tates not to call Newton’s “Principia.” I was lately 
fatiguing myself with going through a volume of fine 
words by Lord Thurlow; excellent words; and if the 
heart could live by words alone, it could desire no better 
regales; but what an aching vacuum of matter 1 I don’t 
stick at the madness of it, for that is only a consequence 
of shutting his eyes and thinking he is in the age of the 
old Elizabeth poets. From thence I turned to Bourne. 
What a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, Tnatter-ful 
e.reaturo 1 sucking lirom every flower, making a flower of 
everything, his diction all Latin, and his thoughts all 
English. Bless him I Latin wasn’t good enough for 
him. Why wasn’t he content with the language which 
Gay and Prior wrote in ? 

I am almost soiry that you piintqd extracts from 
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those first poems, or that you did not print them at 
length. They do not read to me as they do altogether. 
Besides, they have diminished the valium of the original, 
which I possess as a (airiosity. I have liitherto kept 
them distinct in my mind as referring to a particular 
period of your life. All the rest of your poems are so 
much of a piece, they might have been written in the 
same week; these decidedly speak of an earlier period. 
They teU more of what you had Ikm'u reading. We were 
glad to see the poems “by a female frimid.’^ The one on 
the Wind is masterly, but not new to us. Btung only 
three, perhaps you might have clapt a !>. jit the corner, 
and let it have past as a printer's mark to tiui uninitiated, 
as a delightful hint to the better instnu'.te^d. Ah it is, 
expect a formal criticism on the poems of your female 
friend, and she must expect it. I shoidil havn^ written 
before, but I am cruelly engaged, and like to l)e. On 
Friday I was at ofiico from ten in the morning (two hours 
dinner except) to eleven at night ; last night till nine. 
My business and office business in geiu^ral have inerosised 
so ; I don’t mean I am there every night, but I must 
expect a great deal of it. I never leave till finir, and do 
not keep a holiday now once in ten times, where I tised 
to keep all red-letter days, and mnm live days bt^sideH, 
which I used to dul) Nature’s holidays. I have had my 
day. I had fomerly little to do. So of the little that 
is left of Hfo, I may reckon two-thirds m dead, for tinn^ 
that a man may call his own is his life; and hard work 
and thinking about it taints even the leisure hours,- - stains 
Sunday with work day contemplations. This is Bunday: 
and the headache I have is part late hours at work the 
two preceding nights, and part later hours over a c.on- 
soling pipe afterwards. But I find stuiad ac(|uieHecmeii 
coming over me. I bend to the yoke, and it is almost 
with me and my household as with the man and his 
consort— 

“ To them each evening had its gUtteiiiiig star, 

And every Sabbath Bay its golden mm **■ - 
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to such straits am I driven for the life of life, Time 1 
0 that from that superfluity of holiday leisure my youth 
wasted, Apjo might but take some hours youth wanted 
not!” iV.i?.—! have left off spirituous liquors for four 

or more months, with a moral certainty of its lasting. 
Farewell, dear Wordsworth! 

0 happy Paris, seat of idleness and pleasure! from 
some returned English I hear that not such a thing as a 
counting-house is to be seen in her streets,—scarce a 
desk. Earthquakes swallow up this mercantile city and 
its “gripplo merchants,’' as Drayton hath it—“born to 
1)0 the curse of this brave isle I” I invoke this, not on 
account of any parsimonious habits the mercantile interest 
may have, but, to confess truth, because I am not fit for 
an oflice. 

Farewell, in haste, from a head that is too ill to 
methodise, a stomach too weak to digest, and all out of 
tune. Better harmonies await you 1 0. 

LF/rrKE Gr.XXXIV.3 

Excuse this maddish letter: I am too tired to write 
m forind. 

1815. 

Dear Wordsworth—The more I read of your last two 
volumes, the more I feel it necessary to make my acknow¬ 
ledgments for them in more than one short letter. The 
“ Night Piece,” to which you refer me, I meant fully to 
have noticed; but, the fact is, I come so fluttering and 
languid from business, tired with thoughts of it, fright¬ 
ened with the fears of it, that when I get a few minntes 
to sit down to sc.ribble (an action of the hand now seldom 
natural to mo—I mean voluntary pen-work) I lose all 
presential memory of what I had intended to say, and 
say what I can, talk about Vincent Bourne, or any casual 
image, instead of that which I had meditated (by the 
way, I must look out V. B. for you). So I meant to 
mention “Yarrow Visited,” with that stanza, “But thou 
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that didst appear so fair;” than wiiich I think no 
lovelier stanza can be found in the wide world of poetry; 
—^yet the poem, on the whole, seems coiKhmined to leave 
behind it a melancholy of imperfect satisfaction, as if you 
had wronged the feeling with which, in what i>rcceded 
it, you had resolved never to visit it, and m it tiie hluse 
had determined, in the most delicate manner, to make 
you, and scarce make yow, feel it. Else, it is far superior 
to the other, which has but one exquisite verse in it, the 
hist but one, or the last two: this is all line, except 
perhaps that that of “ studious ease and generous cares ” 
has a little tinge of the less romantic about it. ‘‘The 
Farmer of Tilsbury Vale ” is a charming counterpart to 
“ Poor Susan,” with the addition of that delicacy towards 
aberrations from the strict path, which is so lino in the 
“Old Thief and the Boy by Ida side,” which always 
brings water into my eyes, l^erhaps it is the worse for 
being a repetition; “ Susan ” stood for the representative 
of poor Hus in Urhe. There was quite enough to stamp 
the moral of the thing never to Im forgotten ; “ bright 
volumes of vapour,” etc. The last verso of Busan was 
to be got rid of, at all events. It threw a kind of 
dubiety upon Susanna moral conduct. Busan is a servant 
maid. I see her trundling her mc)p, and contem|)lating 
the whirling phenomenon through blurred optiti; but to 
term her ‘‘ a poor outcast ” seems as much m to say that 
poor Susan was no better than she should be, which 
I trust was not what you meant to expr(‘.88. Robin 
Goodfellow supports himself without that stkk of a moral 
which you have thrown away; but how I can be brought 
in felo de ondttendo for that ending to the Boy-builders 
is a mystery, I can^t say positively now,~I only know 
that no line oftener or readier occurs than that Light¬ 
hearted boys, I will bnM up a Giant with you.” It 
comes naturally, with a warm holiday, and tlie tehnees 
of the blood. It is a perfect summer amulet, that I tie 
round my legs to quicken their motion when I go out a 
maying. (V.j5.) I don’t often go out a making; 
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is the tense witii me now. Do you take the pun "I Young 
Koinilly is divine; the reasons of his mother’s grief being 
remediless. I never saw parental love carried up so 
high, towering above the other loves. Shakspeare had 
done something for the filial, in Cordelia, and, by implica¬ 
tion, for the fatherly too, in Lear’s resentment; he left 
it for you to explore the depths of the maternal heart. 
I get stupid, and fiat, and flattering. What’s the use of 
telling you what good things you have written, or—-I 
liope I may add—that I know them to be good? 
Apropos—when I first opened upon the just mentioned 
poem, in a C4ireless tone, I said to Mary, as if putting a 
riddle, What u good for a bootless bene To which, 
with infinite presence of mind (as the jest-book has it), 
she answered, “ a shoeless pea.” It was the first joke 
she ever made. Joke the second I make. You distin¬ 
guish well, in your old preface, between the verses of 
Dr. Johnson, of the “Man in the Strand,” and those 
from “ Tlie Babes in the Wood.” I was thinking, whether 
talking your own glorious lines— 

** And from the love wliich was in her soul 
For her youthM Romilly,” 

which, by the love T bear my own soul, I think have no 
pandlol in any of the best old ballads, and just altering 
them to 

‘‘ An<l frtun the great respect she felt 
For Sir Bainuel Romilly,’^ 

would not have (‘.xphuned tlio boundaries of prose expres¬ 
sion, and poetic feeling, nearly as well. Excuse my 
levity on sucli an oeaxsion. I never felt deeply in my 
life if tliat |>ocm did not make me feel, both lately and 
when I rea(l it in MB. No alderman over longed after a 
haunch of l)uck venison more than I for a spiritual taste 
of that “White Doe” you promise. I am sure it is 
superlative, or will 1 h^ when drest, printed. All things 
read raw to me in MB.; to compare magna parvis^ I 
cannot endure my own writings in that state. The only 
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one which I think would not veiy iniich win upon me in 
print is Peter Bell.” But I am not certain. You ask 
me about your preface. I like both that and the supple¬ 
ment, without an exception. The account of what you 
mean by imagination is very valuable to me. It will 
help me to like some things in poetry better, which is a 
little humiliating in mo to confess. I thouglit I could 
not bo instructed in that science (I mean the criti(‘al), m 
I once heard old obscene, beastly Peter I’imlar, in a dis¬ 
pute on Milton, say ho thought that if he luwl reason to 
value himself upon one thing more than another, it wm 
in knowing what good verso was. Who looked over your 
proof sheets and left ordeho in that litie of Virgin 

My brother’s picture of Milton is very finely painted; 
that is, it might have been done by a hand next to 
Vandyke’s. It is the genuine Milton, and an object of 
quiet gaze for the half-hour at a time. Yet though I am 
confident there is no better one of him, the face docs not 
quite answer to Milton. There is a tinge of petit (or 
petite, how do you spell it 1) querulousness about it; yet, 
hang it I now I remember better, there is not; it is calm, 
melancholy, and poetical. One of the copies of the poems 
you sent has precisely the same pleasant blending of a 
sheet of second volume with a sheet of first. I think it 
was page 245; but I sent it and had it rectified. It 
gave me in the first impetus of cutting the leaves, just 
such a cold squelch as going down a plausible turning 
and suddenly reading “Fo thoroughfare!” Robinson’s 
is entire: I wish you would write more criticism about 
Spenser, etc. I think I could say something about him 
myself; but, Lord bless me 1 these ‘‘merchants and their 
spicy drugs,” which are so harmonious to sing of, tlmy lime- 
twig up my poor soul and body, till I shall forget I ever 
thought myself a bit of a genius 1 I can’t even put a few 
thoughts on paper for a newspaper. I “ engross ” when 
I should “pen” a paragraph. Confusion blast all mer¬ 
cantile transactions, all traffic, exchange of commodities, 
intercourse between nations, all the consequent civilisa- 
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tion, and wealth, and amity, and link of society, and 
getting rid of prejudices, and getting a knowledge of the 
face of the globe; and rotting the very firs of the forest, 
that look so romantic alive, and die into desks! Yale, ’ 
Yours, dear W., and all youi’s, C. Lamb. 


To EGBERT SOUTHEY. 

Lioter OLXXX Y] London, May 6, 1815. 

Dear Southey—I have received from Longman a copy 
of Itoderich^ with the Author's Compliments, for which 
I much thank you. I don't know where I shall put all 
the noble presents I have lately received in that way: 
the JfJxcicrsio7i, Wordsworth's two last vols., and now 
Roderick^ have come pouring in upon me like some 
irruption from Helicon. The story of the brave Maccabee 
was already, you may be sure, familiar to me in all its 
parts. I have, since the receipt of your present, read it 
quite through again, and with no diminished pleasure. 
I don't know whether I ought to say that it has given 
me more pleasure than any of your long poems. Keharm 
is doubtless more powerful, but I don't feel that firm 
footing in it that I do in Roderick: my imagination goes 
sinking and fioundoring in the vast spaces of unopened- 
before systems and faiths; I am put out of the pale of 
my old Eympathies; my moral sense is almost outraged; 
I can't believe, or with horror am made to believe, such 
desperate chances against Omnipotence, such disturbances 
of faith to tlie centre \ the more potent the more painful 
the 8i>ell Jove, and his brotherhood of gods, tottering 
with the giant itssmlings, I can bear, for the soul's hopes 
are not struck at in such contests; but your Oriental 
almighties are too much types of the intangible prototype 
to bo meddled with without shuddering. One never 
connects what are called the attributes with Jupiter.— 
I mention only what diminishes my delight at the wonder- 
workings of Kehwtmi^ not what impeaches its power, 
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which I confess with trembling; but Eoderkk is a coin- 
fortable poem. It reminds me of tlio delight I took in 
the first reading of the Joan of Arc. It is inaturer and 
better than tha% though not better to me !iow than that 
was then. It suits me better than Madoc. I am at 
home in Spain and Christendom. I have a timid imagina¬ 
tion, I am afraid. I do not willingly admit of strange 
beliefs, or out-of-the-way creeds or phu‘es. I never read 
books of travels, at least not fartluT tlian Paris or Home. 
I can just endure Moors, because of their connection jib 
foes with Christians; but AbyssinianSjEthiops, Esquimaux, 
Dervises, and all that tribe, I hate. I btdieve I fi',ar 
them in some manner, A Mahometan turban on the 
stage, though enveloping some well-known fa(;e (Mr. Cook 
or Mr. Maddox, whom I see another day good Christian 
and English waiters, innkeepers, etc.), does not give me 
pleasure unalloyed, I am a Christian, Englishman, 
Londoner, Templar. God help me when I come to put 
off these snug relations, and to get abroad into the world 
to come! I shall bo like the crow on Urn m^id^ m 
Wordsworth has it; but I won’t think on it: no need, 
I hope, yet. 

The parts I have been most pleased with, both on first 
and second readings, perhaps, are Florinda’s palliation of 
Eoderick’s crime, confessed to him in his disguise—the 
retreat of the Palayos family first diacovered—his being 
made king—“ For acclamation one form must serve nmr 
solemn for the breach of old ohservamee?^ lloderick’s 
vow is extremely fine, and his blessing on the vow of 
Alphonso: 

* Towards the troop ho spread his anus, 

As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 

And carried to all spirits with tfm mt 
Its afQuent inspiration.'^ 

It struck me forcibly that the feeling of these last 
lines might have been suggested to you by the Cartoon 
of Paul at Athens. Certain it is that a better motto or 
guide to that famous attitude can nowhere be found. J 
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shall ad(»pt it. jw (‘xplauatory of that violonfe init 
motion. 

I imist reaii :i,£cain LaTuior’a Julian, 1 iiavo not reml 
it some time. I think he must have failed in Eoderick, 
for I nnuomber nothing of him, mn- of any dintinet char¬ 
acter m a (•haraed.er—only fine-Hounding jnmaagea. I 
remember thinking alao he had chonen «a point of time 
after the (^vent, aa it wtw, for Rotit*ric.k mirvivcH to no 
use ; bnt my memory in wt‘nk, and I will not wn'ong a 
fine poem l)y trusting to it. 

The nott^H to ycmr |>oem I have not nnid again: but 
it will Im a takealownable Imtvk on my sindf, juid they 
will serve sometimes at brc^akfast, ov tinu‘S too light for 
the text to be duly appreciated. Though sonu^ of 'em - 
one of the serjHmt penance * is seriouH eimugh, now I 
think oidt. Of Coleridge I fiear nothing, nor of the 
Morgans, I hope to have him lik<^ a reappearing star, 
stantiing up before me some time when hnmt ex|Hjeted in 
London, us 1ms Iwen the (mse whiie.rt^. 

I am Joimr nothing (as tlu', phrase is) but reacling 
presents, and walk away what of the day houm I can get 
from har<l oceupatioti. Eray a(aH^j)t oma^ mor(% my hearty 
thanks, and exprtmsitui of pleiisure for your remembrajuu) 
of me. My sisE^r (b’sires her kind n'Kpitcts to BIrs, 8. 
and tt) all at Keswick. 

Youra truly, C. Immii. 

The JU'xt prestmt i, look for m the IV/iite Doe, 

Have you «(‘en Mat. Bethands Lmj nf Marie f T 
think it very dtdieabdy pretty m to sentiment, etc. 

R. 8<nith<»y, Rwp, 

KiBwirk, tumr Ptmrith, 

Gundwrliiiul. 


Lkitre CLXXXVLl IB15* 

Dear Boutliey—EobinHon is not mi the circuit, as I 
erroneoiiftly stated in a lett4W to W. W',, which travels 
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with this, hut is gone to Brussels, Ostencl, Ghent, ete. 
But his friends, the Colliers, whom I consulted nsspeeting 
your friend's fate, remember to have heard him say that 
Father Pardo had effected his escape (the cunning greasy 
rogue!), and to the best of their belief is at prestmt in 
Paris. To my thinking, it is a small matter whether 
there be one fat friar more or less in the world. I have 
rather a taste for clerical executions, iml)ibed Irom early 
recollections of the fate of the excellent Dodd. .1 hoar 
Buonaparte has sued his habcjis corpus, and the twtdve 
judges are now sitting upon it at the Eolls. 

Your boute-feu (bonffre) must be excellent of its kind. 
Poet Settle presided at the last great thing of the kind 
in London, when the pope was burnt in form. Do you 
provide any verses on this occiisiou? Your fear for 
Hartley’s intellectuals is just and rational. Could not 
the Chancellor be petitioned to remove him 'i His lord- 
ship took Mr. Betty from under the pat(*rnal wing. 1 
think at least he should go through a (lourse of matter- 
of-fact with some sober man after the mystorit's. Could 
not he spend a week at Poole’s before lie goes baidc to 
Oxford? Tobin is dead. But there is a man in my 
office, a Mr. Hedges, who proses it away from morning 
to night, and never gets beyond corporal and material 
verities. He’d get these crack-brain meta|)bysi(‘.s out of 
the young gentleman’s head as soon as any one I know. 
When I can’t sleep o’ nights, I imagine a tlialogiu^ with 
Mr. Hedges, upon atiy given subject, and go prosing on 
in fancy with him, till I either laugh or fall iislct'p. I 
have literally found it answer. I am going to stand 
godfather; I don’t like the Imsiness; I cannot muster 
up decorum for these occasions; I shall cjcrtainly diagrata^ 
the font. I was at Hazlitt’s marnag(\ and had like to 
have been turned out sevoriil times during the tHU'cmiony. 
Anything awful makes me laugh. I misbehaved once at 
a funeral. Yet I can read about thejo ccKjmonii*H with 
pious and proper feelinp. The realities of life only sfuan 
the mockeries. I fear I must get cim!d along witli 
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Hartley, if not too inveterate. Don’t you think Louis 
the Desirable is in a sort of quandary *1 

After all, Buonaparte is a fine fellow, as my barber 
says, and I should not mind standing bareheaded at his 
table to do him service in his fall. They should have 
given him Hampton Court or Kensington, with a tether 
extending forty miles round London. Qu. Would not 
the people have ejected the Bruns wicks some day in his 
favour Well, we shall see, 0. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWOKTH. 

Liotku GLXXXVIL] August 9, 1816. 

Dear Wordsworth—We acknowledge with pride the 
receipt of both your handwritings, and desire to be ever 
had in kindly remembrance by you both and by Dorothy. 
Alsagor, whom you call Alsinger (and indeed he is rather 
singer than sager, no reflection upon his naturals neither), 
is well, and in harmony with himself and the world. I 
don’t know how he, and those of his constitution, keep 
their nerves so nicely balanced as they do. Or, have 
they any? Or, are they made of packthread? He is 
proof against weather, ingratitude, meat underdone, every 
weapon of fate. I have just now a jagged end of a 
tooth pricking against my tongue, which meets it half 
way, in a wantonnoss of provocation; and there they go 
at it, the tongue pricking itself, like the viper against 
the file, and the tooth galling all the gum inside and out 
to torture; tongue and tooth, tooth and tongue, hard at 
it; and I to pay the reckoning, till all my mouth is as 
hot tus brimstone ; and I’d venture the roof of my mouth, 
that at this moment, at which I conjecture my fuU- 
liappincss’d friend is picking his crackers, not one of 
the double rows of ivory in his privileged mouth has as 
much as a flaw in it, but all perform their functions, and, 
having performed tlxem, expect to be picked (luxurious 
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steeds!), and rubbed down. I don’t think ho could be 
robbed, or have the house set on fire, or ever want money. 
I have heard him express a similar opinion of his own 
impassibility. I keep acting here Heautontimorumenos. 

Mr. Biumey has been to Calais, and has come a 
travelled Monsieur. He speaks nothing but the Gallic 
Idiom. Field is on circuit. So now I believe I have 
given account of most that you saw at our Cabin. 

Have you seen a curious letter in the I/ornm^ 
Chronicle^ by C. L. [Capell Loift,] the genius of absurdity, 
respecting Buonaparte’s suing out his Habeas Corpus? 
That man is his own moon. He has no need of ascending 
into that gentle planet for mild influences. 

Mary and I felt quite queer after your taking leave 
(you W. W.) of us in St. Giles’s. We wish we had seen 
more of you, but felt we had scarce Ikhui sufficiently 
acknowledging for the share wo had enjoyed of your 
company. We felt as if we had l)een not enough 
expressive of our pleasure. But our manners both are a 
little too much on this side of too-much-cordiality. We 
want presence of mind and presence of heart. What we 
feel comes too late, like an afterthought impromptu. But 
perhaps you observed nothing of that which we have been 
painfully conscious of, and are every day in our inter¬ 
course with those we stand affected to through all the 
degi-ees of love. Robinson is on the circuit. Our 
panegyrist I thought had forgotten one of the objects of 
his youthful admiration, but I was agreeably removed 
from that scruple by the laundress knocking at my door 
this morning, almost before I was up, with a present of 
fruit from my young friend, etc. There is something inex¬ 
pressibly pleasant to me in these presents, be it fruit, or 
fowl, or brawn, or what not Books are a legitimate 
cause of acceptance. If presents be not the soul of 
friendship, undoubtedly they are the most spiritual part 
of the body of that intercourse. There m too much 
narrowness of thinking in this point. The punctilio of 
acceptance, methinks, is too confined and strait-laced. I 
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could be content to receive money, or clothes, or a joint 
of meat from a friend. Why should he not send me a 
dinner as well as a desserts I would taste him in the 
beasts of the (ield, and through all creation. Therefore 
did the basket of fruit of the juvenile Talfourd not dis¬ 
please me ; not that I have any thoughts of bartering or 
reciprocating tlu‘se things. To send him anything in 
return, would bo to rcHect suspicion of mercenariness 
upon what I know he meant a freewill offering. Let 
him ()ver(^oino me in bounty. In this strife a generous 
nature loves to b('. overcome. You wish me some of your 
leisure. I hav(^ a gliiuiueriug aspect, a chink-light of 
liberty before me, which I pray God may prove not 
fallacious. My remoustrauces have stirred up others to 
remonstrate, and altogether, there is a plan for separating 
cerUin parts of busiiums from our department; which, if 
it take, place, will pnuluce me more time, {.e. my evenings 
free. It may be a mt‘aus of placing me in a more con¬ 
spicuous sitAiation, whit’h will knock at my nerves another 
way, but I wait the issue in submission. If I can but 
k^gin my own day at four o’clock in the afternoon, I 
shall think myse.lf to have Mden days of peace and liberty 
to what I have hml. As you say, how a man can fill 
three volunum up with an on the drama is wonder¬ 
ful ; I am surt^ a vtuy few sheets would hold all I had to 
say on the subject. 

Did you ever reatl “ (Jharrou on Wisdom ” ? or 
“ Bitrick’s Idlgriur’l It neither, you have two great 
pleasurt'H to come. 1 mean some day to attack Caryl on 
Job, hik: folios. What any man (mn write, surely I may 
read. If I do hut get rul of auditing warehousekeepers’ 
accimuts and get no wt»rse-havussing task in the place of 
it, what a liU'tl of lilwTty I shall \m 1 I shall dance and 
skip, and make moutlis at the invisible evisnt, and pick 
the thcjnm out tvf my pillow, and throw ksm at rich men’s 
night-capH, and talk blank verse, hoity-toity, and sing— 
“ A clerk I waa in lanuhm gay,” Han, ban, Oa-Caliban,” 
like tlie emainipated mtaistt*r, and go where I like, up 
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this street or down that alley. Adieu, and pray that it 
may be my luck. 

Good-bye to you all 0. Lamb. 


To Miss HUTCHINSON. 

Lkttrk CLXXXVIIL] Thursday, Odolefr 19, 1815. 

Deax Miss H.—I am forced to bo the repUcr to your 
letter, for Mary has been ill, and gone from homo these 
five weeks yesterday. She luus loft mo very lonely and 
very miserable. I stroU about, but there is no rest but at 
one’s own fireside, and there is no rest for mo there now. 
I look forward to the worse half being jaist, and keep up 
as well as I can. She has begun to show some favour¬ 
able symptoms. The return of her disorder has been 
frightfully soon this time, with scarce a six months’ 
interval. I am almost afraid my worry of spirits about 
the E. I. House was partly the cause of her illness, but 
one always imputes it to the cause next at hand; more 
probably it comes from some cause wo have no control 
over or conjecture of. It cuts sad grcmt slic^es out of the 
time, the little time, we shall have to live together. I 
don’t know but the recurrence of these illnesBes might 
help me to sustain her death betttsr than if we had had 
no partial separations. But I won’t talk of death, I 
will imagine us immortal, or forget that we are other¬ 
wise. By God’s blessing, in a few weeks we may be 
making our meal together, or sitting in the front row of 
the Pit at Drury Lane, or ttiking our evcming walk past 
the theatres, to look at the outside of them, at least, if 
not to be tempted in. Then we forget we are assailable; 
we are strong for the time as rocks the wind is 
tempered to the shorn Lambs,” Poor 0. Lloyd, and |)oor 
Priscilla 1 I feel I hardly feel enough for him; my own 
calamities press about me, and involve me in a thick 
integument not to be reached at by other folks’ misfor* 
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tunes. But I feel all I can—all the kindness I can, 
towards you all—God bless you 1 I hear nothing from 
Coleridge. 

Yours truly, 0. 


To THOMAS MAmim. 

Letter GLXXXIX.] Decemler 25, 1815. 

Bear old Friend and absentee—This is Christmas Bay 
1815 with us; what it may be with you I don’t know, 
the 12th of June next year perhaps; and if it should be 
the consecrated se^ison with you, I don’t see how you can 
keep it. You have no turkeys; you would not desecrate 
the festival by offering up a withered Chinese bantam, 
instead of the savoury grand Norfolcian holocaust, that 
smokes all around my nostrils at this moment from a 
thousand firesides. Then what puddings have youl 
Where will you get holly to stick in your churches, or 
churches to stick your dried tea-leaves (that must be the 
substitute) in 1 What memorials you can have of the 
holy time, I see not. A chopped missionary or two may 
keep up the tliin idea of Lent and the wilderness ; but 
what stamling evidence have you of the Nativity*? ’Tis 
our rosy-chookod, homestaHed divines, whose faces shine 
to the tune of “ Unto us a child was born,” faces fragrant 
with the mince-pies of half a century, that alone can 
authenticate the cheerful mystery. I feel my bowels 
refreshed with the holy tide; my zeal is great against 
the unediluni heatlien. Down with the Pagodas—down 
with the idols-Ohing-chong-fo—and his foolish priest¬ 
hood 1 Come out of Babylon, 0 my friend! for her time 
18 come; and the child that is native, and the Proselyte 
of her gates, shall kindle and smoke together! And 
in sober sense what makes you so long from among us, 
Manning 1 You must not expect to see the same England 
again which you loft. 

Empires have been overturned, crowns trodden into 
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this street or down that alley. Adieu, and pray that it 
may be my luck. 

Good-bye to you all 0. Lamb. 


To Miss HUTCHINSON. 

Letter CLXXXVIIL] Thursday, Odober 19, 1815. 

Dear Miss H.—I am forced to be the replicir to your 
letter, for Miiry has been ill, and gone from iiome these 
five weeks yesterday. She luis left me very lonely and 
very miserable. I stroll about, but there is no rest but at 
one’s own fireside, and there is no rest for me there now. 
I look forwai’d to the worse half being iiaat, and keep up 
as well as I can. She has l)ogun to show some favour¬ 
able symptoms. The return of her disorder has been 
frightfully soon this time, with scarce a six months’ 
interval I am almost afrdd my worry of spirite about 
the E. I. House was partly the cause of her illness, but 
one always imputes it to the cause next at hand j more 
probably it comes from some cause wo have no control 
over or conjecture of. It cuts sad great slices o\it of the 
time, the little time, we shall have to live together. I 
don’t know but the recurrence of these illnesata might 
help me to sustain her death better than if we had had 
no partial separations. But I won’t talk of death. I 
will imagine us immortal, or forget that we are other¬ 
wise. By God’s blessing, in a few weeks we may be 
making our meal together, or sitting in the front row of 
the Pit at Drury Lane, or talking our evening walk jmst 
the theatres, to look at the outside of them, at least, if 
not to be tempted in. Then we forget we ara assailable; 
we are strong for the time as rocksthe wind is 
tempered to the shorn Lambs.” Poor 0. Lloyd, and iK>or 
Priscilla 1 I feel I hardly feel enough for him; my own 
calamities press about me, and involve me in a thick 
integument not to be reached at by other folks’ misfor- 
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fcunea But I feel all I can—all the kindness I can, 
towards you all—God bless you I I hear nothing from 
Coleridge. 

Yours tmly, 0. Lamb. 


To THOMAS MAmim. 

Leti’KR CLXXXIX.] Lmml&r 25, 1816. 

Dear old Friend and al)eentee—This is Christmas Day 
1815 with us; what it may be with you I don't know, 
the 12th of June next year perhaps; and if it should be 
the consecrated sojuson with you, I don’t see how you can 
keep it. You have no turkeys; you would not desecrate 
the festival by otfering up a withered Chinese bantam, 
instead of the savoury grand Norfolcian holocaust, that 
smokes all around my nostrils at this moment from a 
thousand rirt‘Hidt‘s. Then what puddings have youl 
Whore will yo\i get holly to stick in your churches, or 
churches to stic'.k your dried ttm-leaves (that must be the 
substitute) in ^ Wliat memorials you can have of the 
holy time, I see not A chopped missionary or two may 
keep up the thin idea of Lout and the wilderness; but 
what standing cvidenco have you of the N'ativity'? ’Tis 
our rosy clu3eked, honuistallod divines, whoso faces shine 
to the. tune of Unto ua a child mm born,” faces fragrant 
with the mince-pies of half a century, that alone can 
authenticate^ the {dieerful mystery. I feel my bowels 
refreshed with tlu3 holy tide; my zeal is great against 
the unediiled lusathen. Down with the Pagodas—down 
with the idf)Is.-Ohing-chong-fo—and his foolish priest¬ 

hood 1 Coma out of Babylon, 0 my friend! for her time 
IS come ; and the child that is native, and the Proselyte 
of her gates, shall kindle and smoke together! And 
in sober sense what makes you so long from among us, 
Manning 1 You must not expect to see the same England 
again which you left. 

Empirw have l>ecn overturned, crowns trodden into 
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dust, the face of tlie western world quite changed. Your 
friends have all got old—those you left blooming; myself 
(who am one of the few that remember you), those golden 
hairs which you ree.ollect my taking a pride in, turned to 
silvery and gray. Mary has been dead and ImritHl many 
years : she desired to be buried in the silk gown you sent 
her. Rickman, that you remember active and strong, 
now walks out supported by a servant maid and a stick, 
Martin Burney is a very old man. The other day an 
aged woman knocked at my door, and pretended to my 
acquaintance. It was long before I had the most distant 
cognition of her; but at last, together, we nuule her out 
to be Louisa, the daughter of Mrs. Tophain, hn-nujrly 
Mrs. Morton, who had boon Mrs. Reynolds, formerly Mrs. 
Kenney, whose first husband was Hohu'uft, tlie dramatic 
writer of the last century. St. PauFs Ghurcli is a heap 
of ruins; the Monument isidt half so high m you knew 
it, divers parts being successively taken down wliich the 
ravages of time had rendered dangerous; the horse at 
Oharing Cross is gone, no one knows whither; and all 
this has taken place while you have been settling whether 

Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a —or a --. 

For aught I see you might almost m well remain where 
you are, and not come like a Stnildbrug into a world 
were few were born when you went away. Sc^irt^e here 
and there one will be able to make out yoxir fac(\ All 
your opinions will be out of date, your jokes obsolete, 
your puns rejected with fastidiousness as wit of the hwt 
age. Your way of mathematics has already given way 
to a new method, which after all is I bedit^vo the old 
doctrine of Maclaiuin, new-vamped up with what he 
borrowed of the negative quantity of fluxions from FiUler. 

Poor Godwin 1 I wm passing his tomb the otluT day 
in Oripplegate churchyard. There im some yerses upon 

it written by Miss-, which if I thought good tuiough 

I would send you. He was one of those who would 
have hailed your return, not with boisterous shouts and 
clamours, but with the complacent gratulatious of a 
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philosopher anxious to promote knowledge as leading to 
hai^piness; but Ids systems and his theories are ten 
feet deep in ()rii)ph‘gate mould. Ooleridge is just dead, 
having lived just long enough to close the eyes of Words¬ 
worth, who paid the debt to Nature but a week or two 
before. Col, but two days before he died he wrote 

to a booloudler, proposing an epic poem on the “Wander¬ 
ings of Cain,” in twumty-four books. It is said he has 
left behiml him more than forty thousand treatises in 
crititunm, nu'taphysics, and divinity, but few of them in 
a state t)f (iompletion. Tln^y are now destined, perhaps, 
to wnip up spi(’ea. You see what mutations the busy 
hand of Time luia produced, while you have consumed 
in foolish voluntary exile that time which might have 
gladdtmed your friends-—benefited your country; but 
reproaches art^ useless. Gatlnu' up the wretched reliques, 
my friend, as fust as you can, and come to your old home. 
I will rub my eyes and try to recognise you. We will 
shake withenul hands together, and talk of old things— 
of kSt. Mary’s (Jhurch and the barber’s opposite, where 
the young studeuts in mathematics used to assemble. 
Poor Grips, that k(q)t it afterwards, set up a fruiterer’s 
shop in Trumpington Street, and for aught I know resides 
there still, for I saw the name up in tlie last journey I 
took there with my sister just before she died. I suppose 
you ht‘ard that I had h'ft the India House, and gone into 
tlui Fishmongers’ Almshouses over the bridge. I have a 
little (^al>in tliere, small and homely, but you shall be 
webuima to it. Y(ni like oysters, and to open them 
yourself; ITl gat you some if you come in oyster time. 
Marsliall, Godwin’s old friend, is still alive, and talks of 
fa<*e8 you used to make. 

Coma as soon as you e^in. 0. Lamb. 


LErrRU OXC.] December 26, 1816. 

Dear Maiming - Following your brother’s example, I 
have just ventured one letter to Canton, and am now 
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hazarding another (not exactly a duplicate) to St. Helena. 
The first was full of unprobable romantic fictions, fitting 
the remoteness of the mission it goes upon; in the present 
I mean to confine myself nearer to trutli as you come 
nearer home. A correspondence with the uttermost parts 
of the earth necessarily involves in it some heat of fancy; 
it sets the brain agoing, but I can think on the half-way 
house tranquilly. Your friends then are not all dead or 
grown forgetful of you through old age, as that lying 
letter asserted, anticipating rather what must happen if 
you kept tarrying on for ever on the skirts of creation, as 
there seemed a danger of your doing; but they are all 
tolerably well and in full and perfect comprehension of 
what is meant by Manning’s coming home again. Mrs. 
Kenney never lets her tongue ran riot more than in 
remembrances of you. Fanny expends herself in phrases 
that can only be justified by her romantic nature. Mary 
reserves a portion of your silk, not to be buried in (jia the 
false nuncio asserts), but to make up spick and span into 
a bran-new gown to wear when you coma I am the 
same as when you knew me, almost to a surfeiting 
identity. This very night I am going to leave qf tobacco / 
Surely there must be some other world in which this 
unconquerable purpose shall be realised. The soul hath 
not her generous aspirings implanted in her in vain. One 
that you knew, and I think the only one of those friends 
we knew much of in common, has died in earnest. Poor 
Priscilla! Her brother Eobert is also dead, and several 
of the grown-up brothers and sisters, in the (joinpass of a 
very few years. Death has not otherwise meddled much 
in families that I know. Not but he has his eye upon 
us, and is whetting his feathered dart every instant, as 
you see him truly pictured in that impressive moral 
picture, “ The good man at the hour of dcjath.” I have 
in trust to put in the post four letters from Biss, and one 
from Lynn, to St. Helena, which I hope will accompany 
tins safe, and one from Lynn, and the one before spoken 
of from me, to Canton. But we all hope that these 
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lettere may hv. waste paper. I don't know why I have 
forborne writing so long ; but it is such a forlorn hope to 
send a H(*.rap of paper straggling over wide oceans ! And 
yet I know, when you conui homo, I shall have you sitting 
before me at our fireside just as if you had never been 
away. In such an insfcwit does the return of a person 
dissipate all the weight of imaginary perplexity from 
distance of time and space! I'll promise you good 
oysters, Oorry is dead that kept the shop opposite St. 
Dunstan's; but the tougher materials of the shop survive 
the perishing frame of its keeper. Oysters continue to 
nourish there under m good auspices. Poor Oorry I but 
if you will al)seut yourself twenty years together, you 
must not expe(5t nunuTically the same population to con¬ 
gratulate your return which wetted the sea-beach with 
their tt^ars when you went away. Have you recovered 
the breathless stone-staring astonishment into which you 
must have Imen thrown ujk)u learning at landing that an 
Emperor of France wm living in St Helena ? What an 
event in the solitude of the seas! like finding a fishes 
l>one at the top of Plinlimmon; but these things are 
nothing in our western world. Novelties cease to afreet. 
Come and try what your presence can. 

God bless you,—Your old friend, 0. Lamb. 


To WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Better CXOL] ApHl 9, 1816. 

Dear Wt^rdswortlr—Thanks for the books you have 
given me and for all the books you mean to give me. I 
will Ifmd up the Political Sonnets and Ode according to 
your suggt^tion, I have not bound the poems yet. I 
wait till have dt^ne borrowing them. I think I 

shall get a chain and chain them to my shelves, more 
BrniimmOj and j^ople may come and read them at chain's 
length. For of those who borrow, some read slow; some 
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mean to read but don't read; and some neither read iioi 
meant to read, but borrow to leave you an opinion of 
their sagacity. I must do my money-borrowing friends 
the justice to say that there is nothing of tliis caprice or 
wantonness of alienation in them. When they borrow 
my money they never fail to make use of it. Coleridge 
has been here about a fortnight. His health is tolerable 
at present, though beset with temptations. In the first 
place, the Covent Garden Manager has declined aceej^ting 
his Tragedy, though (having read it) I sec no rcuison 
upon earth why it might not have run a very fair (diance, 
though it certainly wants a prominent part for a Miss 
O’Heil or a Mr. Kean. However, he is going to-day to 
write to Lord Byron to get it to Drury. Should you see 
Mrs. C., who has just written to C. a letter, which I 
have given him, it will he as well to say nothing about 
its fate, till some answer is shaped from Drury, lie has 
two volumes printing together at Bristol, both finished 
as far as the composition goes; the latter containing his 
fugitive poems, the former his Literary Life. Naturi*, 
who conducts every creature, by instinct, to its bc^st 
end, has skilfully directed 0. to take up his abode at a 
Chemist's Laboratory in Norfolk Street. She might juj 
well have sent a Helluo Lihrorum for cure to tlie Vatican. 
God keep him inviolate among the trajis and pitfalls! 
He has done pretty wcU as yet 

Tell Miss H[utchinson] my sister is every day wishing 
to be quietly sitting down to answer her very kind letter, 
but while 0. stays she can hardly find a quiiit time ] Go(l 
bless him 1 

TeU Mrs. W. her postscripts are always a^eeable. 
They are so legible too. Your mauual-graphy is terril)h‘, 
dark as Lycoplxron, “ Likelihood,” for instance, is thus 
typified .... I should not wonder if the constant 
making out of such paragraphs is the cause of that W(.'ak- 
ness in Mrs. W.'s eyes, as she is tenderly pleased to 
express it. Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacl(« ; so 
you have deoculated two of your dearest relations in life 
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Well, God hUm you, and cnutiime to give you power to 
write with a finger of power upon our hearts what you 
fail to iinprt'sa, in corrt'sptinding luddness, upon our out¬ 
ward eye-sight 1 

Mary^s love to all; she in quite widl 

I am (‘ailed olT to do the deposite on Cotton Wool; 
but why do I rcdata this to you, who want faculties t(} 
comprehend the great mystery of dtqxwitH, of interests, of 
warehouse rent, and conting(*nt fund 1 Adieu! 

(I Lamb. 

A longer letter when (I is gone hack into the country, 
relating his success, eti^ rny judgment of ijour new 
books, et(^ etc.— -I am scarta) (piiet enough while he 
stays. 

Yours again, 0. L. 


LisrrisR nXC-ILI Aocmntmit^n Apil 20, 1810. 

Dear W.—I have just linishtHi tht^ pleasing task of 
(U)rre(5ting the nwise of the poems and latter. I hope 
they will (‘oma out faultlcHs. One blunchw I saw and 
shuddered at. The hallueinating rast'al luwl printed 
hatiemi for haUmed^ this last not conveying any distinct 
soima to Ilia gaping soul The K(*iwier (as they call ’em) 
had discovered it, ami given it the marginal brand, but 
tlie ftubstitutory n ha<i not yet apptumul I accompanied 
his notice with a most |mthatic addn^ss to the printer not 
to neglect the eorn‘etiom I know how suc.h a blunder 
would ^‘batter at your |H*aee.'' With regard to the 
works, tlia I read with unahattnl saiin(action. Such 
a tiling was wtuitcd-'”'called for. 'Fhc^ parallel of Cotton 
with hums I Inau'tily approve, l/juik Walton hallows 
auiy page in wldeli Ids nn'crend naim^ ap|Mjara. ‘‘ Dufy 
arcidy handing to puriKmes of general Inmevolonce” is 
exciuisite. Tin? pomns I emUiayoured not to understand, 
but to read tliem with luy eye alone, and I think I suo 
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ceeded. (Some people will do that when they come out, 
you^U say.) As if I were to luxuriate to-morrow at some 
picture gallery I was never at before, and going by to-day 
by chance, found the door open, and had but five minutes 
to look about me, peeped in ; just such a cliaUimi peep 
I took with my mind at the lines my luxuriating eye was 
coursing over unrestrained, not to anticipate another day’s 
fuller satisfaction. Coleridge is printing (Jhristabel,” 
by Lord Byron^s recommendation to Murray, with wliat 
ho calls a vision, “ Kubla Khan,” which said vision he 
repeats so enchantingly that it irnuliates and brings 
heaven and elysian bowers into my parlour while he sings 
or says it; but there is an observation, “ Kcver tell thy 
dreams,” and I am almost afraid that “ Ktibla Khan ” is 
an owl that won’t bear daylight. I fear lest it should 
be discovered by the lantern of typography and clear 
reducting to letters no better than nonsense or no sensi^. 
When I was young I used to chant with ecstasy "Mild 
Arcadians ever blooming,” till somebody told mo it 
was meant to be nonsense. Even yet I have a lingering 
attachment to it, and I think it bettor than " Windsor 
Forest,” "Dying Christian’s Address,” etc. Coleridge 
has sent his tragedy to D[rury] L[ane] T[heatre]. It 
cannot be acted this season; and by their manner of 
receiving, I hope he will be able to alter it to make them 
accept it for next. He is, at present, under the medical 
care of a Mr. Gillman (Killman T) a Highgate apothecary, 
where he plays at leaving off laud—m. I think his 
essentials not touched: he is very bad; but then he 
wonderfully picks up another day, and his face, when he 
repeats his verses, hath its andent glory; an archangel a 
little damaged. Will Miss H. pardon our not replying 
at length to her kind letter 1 We are not quiet enough; 
Morgan is with us every day, going betwixt Highgate 
and the Temple. Coleridge is absent but four miles, and 
the neighbourhood of such a man is as exciting m the 
presence of fifty ordinary persons. ’Tie enough to lie 
within the whiff and wind of his genius for us not to 
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possess our souls in quiet, li'”,*,'* 

Author of the /Wsfo», I ‘ - 

lose my own identity, and In' 

of other pcc^jlc’s thoughts, ha'"!".',", *'V‘ 

I sit in this office, with no posd’l-' iurther 

than what I may term 
motaphysicH ia thirty-six of 

in the first page of LocW« “ I mil i, nr .m t!i«^ iluiiuiii 

Understaudiag,” or as niuoh P^'^*** ^^*^*^*^ 

of the “Pleasures of Hope/’ m*»rr-“ hr’v'^/;ii.r # 
Petition.” I never entangle 

speculations Interruptions, ^ ^ try it» writr n irlt*^r 
even, I have dreadful. Just it tun inm liiitMi, I 

was cidled off for ten minuti^B tHitmui dufity * 4 »l 
for the settlement of obsolete I IimM yuu n 

guinea you don't find the whrir I hit t»th 
excellently the wounded sense iiy^uu smd wm 

healed. 


iV^:/^._]sjothingsaid above tlir nuitiMy, hni that 

T hold the personal presence of the Unt iMitmt 

spirits at a rate as high jujany; I pay d<^ariu. Wiimi 
amuses others robs me of mym*lf: my mi ml m |Mi«itifely 
discharged into their greater etirri^t#^. l»iii lh»wii wtih ^ 
willing violence. As to your alHmt w*irk. tl h 

far less oppressive to mo than it wai^, tr*im eirniuriliMim^. 
It takes all the golden part of thn «i»y awiiyy » imliil 
lump, from hm to four ; hut it th«^ kill my |»r*trit 
before. Some day or other I sh^iH iakin j 

My head ach^, and you have hiwi 11110144^. 'ibwl 14 '”#in 
youl tl iiAiiw, 


To Miss MATILDA BETH A. 

Letter OXOHL] Most hulk Hmm, J%.n^ I, |fil4 

Dear Miss Betham—-All this wlilk 1 ii,r. 

mentittg myself with the thought of tiaviiii lwii|i mi0mb*m 
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to you, and you liave been all the while accusing yours(‘]f. 
Let us absolve one another, and be quiet. My head is in 
such a state from incapacity for business that I certainly 
know it to be my duty not to undertalio the veriest trifle 
in addition. I Lardly know how I can go on, I have 
tried to get some redress by explaining niy health, but 
with no great success. No one can tell bow ill I am 
because it does not come out to the exterior of my face, 
but lies in my skull, deep and invisible. I wish I %vas 
leprous, and black jaundiced skin over, and tliat all was 
as well within as my cursed looks. You must not think 
me worse than I am. I am determined not to be ov6r“ 
set, but to give up business rather, and get to allow 
me a trifle for services past. Oh! that 1 had hem a 
shoemaker, or a baker, or a man of large independent 
fortune 1 Oh ! darling laziness ! heaven of l^picunis ! 
Saint’s Everlasting Best 1 that I could drink viist |X)bir 

tions of thee thro’ unmeasure<l Etenuty -.Otium cu7il v(*1 

sine dignitate. Scandidous, dishonourable—any kitid of 
repose. I stand not upon the dignifled sort. Acuuirsod, 
damned desks, trade, commerce, busincHS! Inventions 
of the old original busy-body, brain-working Sattiii— 
Sabbathless, restless Satan! A curse relieves: do you 
ever try it ? 

A strange letter to write to a lady; bxit more honeyed 
sentences will not distil I dare not iisk who reviam in 
my stead. I have drawn you into a scrape and am 
ashamed; but I know no remedy. My unwellnesH mtist 
bo my apology. God bless you (tho’ He (mrse the India 
House, and fire it io the and may no \inkind 

error creep into Marie"/ May all its r(‘adttrs like it as 
well as I do, and everybody about you lilo' its kind author 
no worse 1 Why the devil am I never to have a chance 
of scribbling my own free thoughts, verse or prose, again f 
Why must I write of tea and drugs, and prita^ goods and 
the bales of indigo 1 Farewell Cl Ijamb. 

Mary goes to her place on Sunday—I mean your maid, 
foolish Mskvy; she wants a very little brains ouly to be 
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an ex(iellcnt servant; she is excellently calculated for the 
(•.ountry, where nobody has brains. 

Have you seen “ Cliristabel” since its publication 1 


To H. DODWELL. 


LF/rTER OXCIV.] My 1818 . 

My <lear ftdlow—I have been in a lethargy this long 
while, and forjj^otten London, Westminster, Marybone, 
].^}wldington—they all went clean out of my head, till 
happening to go to a mughbor’s in this good borough 
of Caine, for want of whist players, we fell upon 
Coimnerce: the word awoke me to a remembrance 
of luy profcsnional avocations and the long-continued 
stritb which I have been these 24 years endeavoring 
to compose betweem those grand Irreconcileables Cash 
and Oominerco; I instantly called for an almanack, 
which with some difliculty was procured at a fortune- 
ttdlor^s in the vicinity (for the happy holyday people here 
having nothing to do, keep no account of time), and 
found that by dint of duty I must attend in Leadenhall 
on Wtulm'sy. iriorniug next, and shall attend accordingly. 
Does Master Hannah give macaroons still, and does he 
fetch the Gobbetts from my Attic? Perhaps it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble for him to drop the inclosed up at 
my aforesaid Chamber, and any letters, etc., with it; 
but the inclosed should go without delay. 
isn’t to fetch Monday’s Oobbett, but it is to wait my 
reading when I come back. Heigh Ho! Lord have 
mercy n|)on me, how many does two and two make ? I 
am afraid I shall make a poor clerk in future, I am 
spoiled with rambling among haycocks and cows and 
pigH. Bless 1 I had like to have forgot (the air is so 
temperate and oblivious here) to say I have seen your 
brother, and hope he is doing wed in the finest spot 
of the world. More of these things when I return, 
liemember me to the gentlemen,—I forget names. Shall 
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I find all my letters at my rooms on Tuesday ? If you 
forgot to send ’em never mind, for I don’t much care 
for reading and writing now ; I shall come back again 
by degrees, I suppose, into my former habits. How is 
Bruce de Ponthieu, and Porcher and Co. *1—the tears 
come into my eyes when I tliink how long I have 
neglected-. 

Adieu! ye fields, ye shepherds and—herd(^sses, and 
dairies and cream-pots, and fairies and dances upon the 
green. 

I come, I come. Don’t drag mo so hard by the hair of 
my head, Genius of British India ! I know my hour is 
come, Faustus must give up his soul, 0 Lucifer, 0 
Mephistopheles ! Can you make out wliat all this letter 
is about 1 I am afraid to look it over. Oh. Lamb. 

Caine, Wilts, Friday, 

July something, old stylo, 1816. 

Ho new style here, all the styles are old, and of 
the gates too for that matter. 

[Addressed] H. Dodwoll, Esep, 

India House, Londan. 

In his absence may be opened by Mr. Chamhtu’H. 


To JOHN RICKMAN. 

Lfatek 0X0V.] IkcmiUr 30, 1810. 

Dear R.—Your goose found her way into our Larder 
with infinite discretion. Judging by her Gibh'.ts which 
we have sacrificed first, she is a moat sensible Bird. 
Mary bids me say, first, that she thanks yoti for your 
remembrance, next that Mr. Norris and his family are 
no less indebted to you as the cause of hie rewerami and 
amiable visage being perpetuated when his ^50ul is flown. 
Finding nothing like a Subscription going on for the 
unhappy Lady, and not knowing how to prtiiw an actual 
Sum upon her, she hit upon the expedient of making 
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believe that Mr. N. wanted his miniature (which his 
chops did seem to water after, I must confess, when 'twas 
first proposed, though with a Nolo Fingier for modesty), 
and the likeness being completed, your £5 is to go as 
from him. This I must confess is robbing Peter, or like 
the equitable distribution in Alexander’s Feast, “Love 
was crowned ” though somebody else “ won the cause.” 
And Love himself, smiling Love, he might have sat for, 
so complacent he sat as he used to sit when in his days 
of Courtship he ogled thro’ his Spectacles. I have 
a shrewd suspicion he has an Eye upon his Spouse’s 
picture after this, and probably some collateral branches 
may follow of the Norris or Faint Stock, so that your 
forerunner may prove a notable Decoy duck. The CoUiers 
are going to sit. Item, her knightly Brother in Ireland 
is soon coming over, apprized of her difficulties, and I 
confidently hope an emergence for her. But G-. Dyer 
Executor to a Nobleman! G. D. Eesiduary Legatee I 
What whirligig of Fortune is this ? VaUt ima Summis. 
Strange world, strange kings, strange composition!—I 
can’t enjoy it sufficiently till I get a more active belief 
in it. You’ve seen the will of Ld. Stanhope. Conceive 
his old floor strew’d with disjecta membra Poeseds, now 
loaden with codicils, deeds of Trust, Letters of attorney, 
Bonds, obligations, Forfeitures, Exchequer Bills, Noverint 
Universis. “Mr. Serjeant Best, pray take my arm-chair. 
My Lord Holland sit here, Lord Grantly will your Lord- 
ship take the other 1 Mr. JekyU excuse my offering you 
the window seat—e’lL now have that clause read over 
again.” 

B. and Fletcher describe a little French Lawyer spoilt 
by an accidental duel he got thrust into, from a Notable 
Counsellor turned into a Bravo. Here is G. D. more 
contra-naturaUy metamorphosed. My life on it, hence¬ 
forth he explodes his old Hobby Horses. No more 
poring into Cambridge records—^here are other Title deeds 
to be looked into—^now can he make any Joan a Lady. 
And if he don’t get too proud to marry, that long un- 
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solved Problem of G, D. is in danger of bein^ quickly 
melted. They can’t choose but come and make otlcr of 
their coy wares. I see Miss H. prim up her chin, Miss 
B-n-j-o cock lier nose. 

He throws his dirty glove. G. I)., IraUs Veneribmy 
marries, for my life oidt. 

And ’tis odds in that case but he leaves off making 
Love and Verses. 

Indeed I look upon our friend as dead, <h‘ad to all his 
desperate fancies, pleasures,—ho lias hist the dignity of 
verse, the dignity of poverty, the dignity of digging on 
in desperation through mines of Literature that yieitled 
nothing. Adieu! the wrinkled brow, the chin half 
shaved, the Kuined arm-chair, the wind-admitting and 
expelling screen, the fluttering Pamphhds, the lost Letters, 
the documents never to be found when wanting, the un¬ 
serviceable comfortable Landreas. 

C. B.’s occupation’s o’er 1 
Demptua per vim mentis gratiNsimus Error I 

Haac pauca do amico nostro aiitupio accipe pro namiis, oxequiin, 
et ejusdom geuoris aliis. Valo noster (L I), 

From yours as he was, unchanged by Fortune. 

0. L, 

John Rickman, Esq., 

Now Palace Yard, 

Westminster. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

1796-1800. 

The Letters of this period are chiefly addressed to Coleridge, 
then at Bristol. They relate the sad fortunes of the Lamb 
family, arising out of the death of the mother in September 
1796. They are also largely critical, and deal with Coleridge’s 
first published poems, and the joint volume in which Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd made their earliest appearance in print. 

Lbttbe I (p. 1). —Southey had just published his Jom of 
Arcy in quarto. He had produced two years before at Bristol, 
in conjunction with Eobert Lovell, PoeTns hy Bion md Mosohus. 
Charles Valentine Le Grice, here mentioned, was schoolfellow 
with Lamb and Coleric^e at Christ’s Hospital, as also was 
James White. (For Le Grice, seeilic^. Nat. Biog.) The latter 
published his Original Letters of Sir John Falstaff in this year. 
They were dedicated, in a manifestly satirical spirit, to 
“Master Samuel Irelaunde.” The allusions in the letter to 
Coleridge’s “Numbers” are to the weekly issue of his TFatch- 
mathy which first appeared on March 1, 1796, and expired on 
May 18. Condones ad Bopuhjm, or. Addresses to the People, 
appeared in November 1796. 

Letter II (p. 3).— Poems on Various SuljectSy by S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge, was published this year, 
and it is to this volume, or the proof-sheets of it sent for inspec¬ 
tion, that Lamb here refers as “your poems.” ^ The volume 
contained four sonnets signed C. L., and Coleridge’s Preface 
announced that they “were written by Mr. Charles Lamb of 
the India House.” The other sonnets by Lamb here submitted 
to Coleridge’s opinion appeared in the second edition of Cole¬ 
ridge’s l^ems, in 1797. The story of the preparation of these 
small volumes of verse may be read, concurrently with these 
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letters, in Joseph Cottle’s JttroikctionH of Colfrohje^ vol. i. 
Moschuswm Robert LovelU Southoy’.s bvnthtT-in«law, stn^eral of 
whose sonnets were printed by Colerulge in his Wniehman, He 
died of fovor in this year. The. “ lUllVremu* “ vvhieh laimb alludes 
to as having arisen between Coleridge atul Southey was tlu^ sjJi't 
on the Pantisoeratie. Seheun* whieli was to have Ihh'U eavried 
out by the young colouists on the banks of the Sustpiehanna. 

Letter III (p. 10).—The siniilu of tln^ Laplander, 

. . . ‘‘by Nieiui lake,” 

is from Coloridgo’s Destini/ of JS^ttiona, Tlui allusion to the 
“Monody on llenderson” in this letter muslH explanation. 
John Henderson was a singular genius and j^recoeioua sehular 
the son of a Bristol schoolmaster, an aeeount of wlnmi will be 
found in tho appendix to thosec'.ond vudunve t>f ( Utt tie’s HiroUec- 
Hons qf Oolerwtge. Cottle was also the author td’ tht^ “ Mtmody 
on Pleudorson” here r<derrod to. It had apptnired in a small 
volume of poonis published, without Cottle’s name, at Bristol 
in 1795. Coleridge had evidently forwarded tins volume to 
Lamb for his opinion. Tho lines eritioisetl by Lamb oeeur in 
the following pa.sHage:— 

“As o’er thy tonib, my IleuderHon ! I beml, 

Shall 1 not praise thee! scholar, Christian, friend ! 

The tears which o’er a hrother’s reeent grave. 

Fond nature sheds, thosi*, copious tears I gave ; 

But now that Time her softening hues has hrougjit 
And mellowed anguish into pensive thought *, 

Since through the varying scenes of life I've pasmsl, 
Comparing still the former with the last, 

I prize thee more I Tim t/md, the itvm*d T see, 

Yet memory turns from HUk mm to fAf'e.” 

The other “ Monody ” here oriticistHl is that of th)bu‘i«lge on 
Ohatterton. The first symptoms t»f the Kul)Ho<pmnl coolneHs 
between Ooioridge and lauub may hnvn be d<'tiHtted. It had its 
source in a delicate mattt^r—ColeridgeV altt‘rati<vus of Lamb’s 
sonnets. The “Epitaph on an Infant” is the famous outv- 

“Ere siu could blight or sorrow fiuh»; ” 

at which T/amb never tir<Kl of laughing, up t(» ilie day when he 
apjMied it, in his “Essay on Roast Pig,” to the iidatlt grunter. 

Dr. Forster was a popular corruption of Dr. Faimtun in the 
old rhyme hero alluded to: — 

“ Dr. Forster was a good man. 

He whipped Ids scholars now and then, 

And when he whipped them, he. made them danee 
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Out of Scotland into France, 

Out ot France into Spain, 

And tlieii he whipped them back again 1 ” 

Lettee IV (p. 21),-^Your :paTtoft}ie Joan of Arc:' '‘To 
the second book Coleridge contributed some four hundred lines, 
where riatouic philosophy and protests against the Newtonian 
hyp(d;hesis of aether are not very appropriately brought into 
c.oinicction with tho shepherd-girl of Domremi. These lines 
(Usa])pcarod from all editions after the first.”—(Dowden*s 
Southey, in the “Men of Letters Series.”) 

The versos on Ijanib’s grandmother are those afterwards 
entitled “ Tho Grandame.” See Poems, Plays, and Pssays, vof 
ii. of this edition, p. 8. 

Lettee V (p. 28).—The Salutation. The inn near Christ’s 
Hospital where Lamb and Coleridge used occasionally to meet 
and (liHcuas poetry after Coleridge’s departure from school. See 
Lamb’s Preface to the 1818 edition of his works. 

As cuTums a S'pccimen of translation. A copy of this forgotten 
Fnmoh novel is in my possession. It is entitled “ Sentimental 
Tablets of tho good Pamphile, written in the months of Angust, 
September, October, and November 1789, by M. Gorjy. 
TraiiHlated from the French by P. S. Lupny, of the East India 
Houhc, Loudon, 1795.” In the list of subscribers at the end 
of tho volunio appear many names connected with the India 
House, familiar to ns through Lamb’s correspondence, including 
Mr. Tliomas I lye, Mr. Ball (afterwards of Canton), Charles and 
Frederick Durand, Mr. Evans, Mr. Savory (a brother of 
“ Hester”), and “G. Lamb” himself. 

Leitee VI (p. 26).—^The Dactyls here parodied were by 
Southoy, one stanza of them only being Coleridge’s. They 
appt'ar in Southey’s Oolloctod Poems as “The Soldier’s Wife,” 
and begin.. 

‘‘Weary way-wanderer! languid and sick at heart, 

Travelling painfully over the rugged road ; 

Wilil-viHsiged wanderer ! God help thee, wetched one.” 

It will bo romombered as a curious coincidence that the same 
lines attracted the notice of the writers in the Anti-Jacobm, 
where a very humorous parody of them appears, which may be 
compared with Lamb’s. Another like experiment in Latin 
iind r(‘H by Southey was there transmuted into the more famous 
AW^^AJrmkr. 

Ymr onm Urns, introductory to your poem on belt, run 
smoothly and pleasurably. 1 am inclined to think that the refer- 
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enco is to a Fragment by Coleridge called “ Melanoboly/* and 
to a poem addressed to Lamb, entitled “To a Friend, tog(».tht‘r 
with an Unfinished Poem.” I believe tliat the unfinished poem 
was the Fragment just mentioned. Both were written as early 
as 1794, and the Fragment first apjvoared in the M&rtmuj 
Chronicle, 

The poem referred to on the “Prince and PrincesH ” was 
that bearing the title “ On a Late Connubial Rupture in High 
Life,” now first submitted to Lamb in manuHoript 

Dyer stanza'd Am. The first immiion in these letters of 
George Dyer. See notes to “Oxford in the Vacatiem” {&8aye 
of Elia), 

Lettke VII (p. 28).—White’s FaMqff Leikrs have been 
already referred to. Dr. Kenriok’s FaMtjra W&idiny was 
published in 1760. See notes in Essays of Elia^ to “Oxford 
in the Yacation.” Bilrger’s Leonora, translated by William 
Taylor of Norwich, first appeared in this year. 

The Statute de ContmneUd, Bee Coleridge’s ‘* rfines eomposed 
in a Concert Room.” In most editums ol Coleridge thesf^ lines 
are dated 1799, but it will be seen tiiat Colexi<ig(^ submitted 
them to I^amb three years before, 

Lextees Vin, IX, X, XI (pp. 82-S9).'—“The following letters 
tell the sad story of the death of lAmb’s mother, wlndher 
the Mr. Norris of Christ's Hospital, here mentioned, in the Mr. 
il^ndal Norris, afterwards Biib-Tretisurtu* of the Inner Temple, 
and to the end of his life Latub’s faithful friend, I caimot say. 
But I believe him to have been the same, and to have Imhui thus 
designated because Coleridge would Inmt remember Mr, Norxda 
by his frequent visits toCharU's Lamb when at Christ's Hospital. 
See “Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago” in Essays 
of Elia. 

Write as religious a leMer m fmdbU. Oederidge, we miglit 
be sure, obeyed this touching behest. In CUllman h unfinished 
Life of Coleridge there is given a letter hy Coleridge addressed 
“To a friend in great anguish of mind on the suthhvn death 
of his mother.” It is beyond all doubt tli© one ad<lr<isiietl on 
this occasion to Lamb, for, as will b© seen, it cites Lamb’s 
particular request for “ a religious letter. ” It ru ns as fo I lows :~ 

“Your letter, my friend, struck me with a mighty horror. 
It rushed upon me and stupefied my feelinp. You hid mo 
write you a religious letter: I am not a man wlio would attempt 
to insult the greatness of your anguish by any other eoniofa- 
tion. Heaven knows that in the easiest fortunes there is much 
dissatisfaction and weariness of spirit: txiuch that calls for 
the exercise of patience and resignation; but In atonns like 
these, that shake the dwelling md uiako the heart tnunbhi, 
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there ia no middle way between despair and the yielding up of 
the whole spirit unto the guidance of faith. And surely it is a 
matter of joy that your faith in Jesus has been preserved: the 
Comforter that should relieve you is not far from you. But, 
as you are a Cliristian, in the name of that Saviour who was 
lilled with bitterness and made drunken with wormwood, 1 
conjure you to have recourse in frequent prayer to ‘ his God 
and your God,’ the God of mercies and Father of all comfort 
Your poor father is, I hope, almost senseless of the calamity: 
the unconacious instrument of Divine Providence knows it not, 
and your mother is in Heaven. It is sweet to be roused from 
a frightful dream by the song of birds, and the gladsome rays of 
the morning. Ah ! how infinitely more sweet to he awakened 
from the blackness and amazement of a sudden horror by the 
glories of God manifest, and the hallelujahs of angels. 

** As to what regards yourself, I approve altogether of your 
abandoning what you justly call vanities. I look upon you as 
a man calhid by sorrow and anguish and a strange desolation 
of hopes into quietness, and a soul set apart and made peculiar 
to God: we cannot arrive at any portion of heavenly bliss 
without, in some measure, imitating Christ. And they arrive at 
the largest inheritance who imitate the most difiSioult parts of 
ilia character, and, bowed down and crushed under foot, cry in 
fulness of faith, ‘ Father, Thy will be done.’ 

** I ■wish above moasuro to have you for a little while here: 
no visitants shall blow on the nakedness of your feelings; you 
shall ho (iui< 5 t, and your spirit may be healed. I see no possible 
objection, unless your father’s helplessness prevent you, and 
utlless you are necessary to him. If this be not the case, I 
charge you write me that you will come. 

1 charge you, my dearest friend, not to dare to encourage 
gloom or despair : you are a temporary sharer in human miseries 
that you may bo an eternal partaker of the Divine Nature. I 
charge you, if by any moans it is possible, come to me ” (Gill- 
maifs life of Coleridge, voh i. p. 338). See, afterwards, poor 
r.amb’8 comments on the concluding sentences of this letter. 


terrEii XII (p. 41).—Lamb begins to find an interest in 
books once more. William Lisle Bowles’s Poem, S(^e, appeared 
tliis year in handsome quarto. The PursvMs of LUeraturp by 
T. J. Miitbias, was also just published in its complete form, 
l)ut anonymously. 


LBrrBIi XIII (p. 43).-Coleriage had removed about Ohrirt- 
mas of this year to a cottage at Nethei'-Stowey near Bristol, m 
order to be near his friend Thomas Poole. A letter written to 
Joseph Cottle, shortly after his arrival, teUs the same sto^ of 
deep melancholy as he had also apparently confided to Lamb 
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‘‘On the Saturday, Uio Sunday and ten days after my arrival 
at Stowey, I folt a depression too dreadful to tlescrii)tHl, 

‘ So muoli I felt luy genial spirits <lro<tp, 

My hopes all Hat: Nature within me seemed 
In all her funetions, weary of herself.’ 

“Wordsworth’s conversation aroused me .somewhat* but even 
now I am not the man I have been, and 1 think m^ver .shall. 
A sort of calm hopele.sHne.s.s diirtuse.s itsiHf over my heart. In¬ 
deed every mode of lifo whicdi ha.s promi.sed me bread and 
choGso, has been one after another torn away from me, hut Uod 
romains.” 

The rest of Lamlr’s letter nder.s ti> the arrangmuimtH iu 
progress for the publication of tluj second edititm (1797) of Cole¬ 
ridge’s Poems, with othens by Land) ami Lloytl. sonnet 
ending “So, for the mother’s sake,” is that (uitithul “To a 
Friend who asked how I folt when the Nurse lirst presented 
my Infant to me.” 

Lkttkii XIV (p. 46).-Coloridgt*. tledieated the volume of 
1797 to his brother, George Coleridge of Gttery St. Mary ; hut 
the sonnets contained iu the volume were prefaced hy on© 
addressed to Bowle.s, boginuing— 

“My heart has thanked thee, Bowh's ; ” 

and to this sonnet Lamb here allude.s. The lines ei tud hy Lamb, 
beginning— 

“ When all the vanities of life’s l)rief day,” 

are unknown to xne. Ills own motto, from MuHHiug<u', is from 
A Very Wmtum, or TM Prince of "Parent, IL^ «pu>tt'd the 
scene in which it occurs, twelve years later, iu his ihamaik 
SpeGimens. 

Lkttee XV (p. 49).—The fortlmoming volume of 1797 is 
here under discussion. The xiumhens “40, BH,” ete., rebT to 
the pages in the first edition of Coleridge's ih>tims, 171HI 
“ 40^’ is “ Absence, A Farewell Ode ; “ OB ” a sonnet, “ To the 

Autumnal Moon; ” “ 84” “ An Imitetion from O.asiiuL ” In spite 
of Lamb’s remonstrances those were omittotl from the secontl 
edition. Of the “ Epitaph on an Infant,” 

“ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade ,” 

Coleridge was indeed showing himself “bmaeiouM/' It had 
already appeared in theifommy OhranieJe, ami the IFukhmmi. 
What lines of Lamb's are referred to, as beginning — 

“Laugh all that weep,” 
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I caimot Hay. They did not appear in the forthcoming volume. 
Tho soimo.t on Mrs. Siddons was a joint composition of Lamh 
and Coleridge. 

Tho linoH “ Dear native hrodk,'' published first in the Watch- 
maiiy are tho well-known sonnet “To the River Otter.” No. 
“ 48 ” is tho sonnet “ To Priestley,” beginning— 

“Tho* roused by that dark Vizir Riot rude;" 

52 ” thevHomict “To Kosciuskoand“53’’that“ToFayette.” 
The hut five lines of 50 are those which conclude the sonnet 
to Sheridan. Sara Coleridge had a share in one poem in the 
edition of 1790,—that on page 129, here referred to, called “ The 
Production of a Young Lady,” on the subject of the loss of a 
silver thimble. 

IjOTTEH XVI (p, 62).— The “divine chit-chat of Cowper'' 
was, as we h‘.arn from a sentence in the following letter, a phrase 
Cohu'idgo’a own. Coleridge uses it again in a letter to John 
Thchvall of December 17 :—“But do not let us introduce an 
Act of Uniformity against poets. I have room enough in my 
brain to admire, aye, and almost equally, the head and fancy of 
Aktuisiib^ and tho heart and fancy of Bowles, the solemn lordli- 
ntiHH (if Milton, and the divine chit-chat of Cowper, and whatever 
a man’s excellence is, that will be likewise his fault” (S. T. C. 
to ^. Thelwall, Bristol, December 17,1796. Mr. Cosens’s MSS.) 

L ETTEii X V11 (p. 62).—“ The samted growing wooff' etc. I 
have not traced this an(i the following quotation to their source. 
Coleridge’s Linos on Burns, here referred to, were printed in a 
Bristol paper, and afterwards included in the poem, “To a 
friend who declared his intention of writing no more poetry.” 

LinTEli XVni (p. 55).— The odd coincidence of two young men. 
In tho joint volume of 1797 Charles Lloyd rerablished a series 
of sonnetH on the death of his grandmother, Priscilla Farmer. 
It will be retnemhered that Lamb’s lines, “The Grandame,” 
appeared in the same volume. 

Lf/iter XIX (p. 68).—The lines to his sister were after¬ 
wards withdrawn by Lamb from the forthcoming volume, but 
wt*ra printed in tho MotUhly Maganne for October 1797, with 
tho simple heading “ Sonnet to a Friend.” They will be f^nd 
on page 4 of tho second volume of this series. ‘ David Hartley 
Coloridgti ” w^is now in his second year, having been born 
September 19, 1796. Priestley’s “Examination of the Scotch 
Doctors ” was, I presume, his reply to Dr. Jamieson and others 
who had criticised his History of the Corruptions of GhnstmnUy, 
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Lkttbii XX (p. 59), --'Mention has been already made of 
Ooloridgo’s contribution to Southey^a Jatm of Arc of certain 
lines in the second book. Colerklgo in later years ouliruly 
endorsed his friend Lamb’s opinion of the lincH. On reiuling 
them again he says, 1 was really astonishiHl (1) at thestdioob 
boy, wretched, allegorio machinery ; (2) at the transmogrifica¬ 
tion of the fanatic virago into a modern novel-pawing proselyte, of 
the Ago of Reason —a Tom Paine in pettic.oats ; (11) at tlie utter 
want of all rhythm in the verse, the monotony ami lUuid tdumb- 
down of the pauses, and the absence of all bone, muscle, and 
sinew in the single lines. ” 

The lines were omitted from all editions of Houthoy'a INmm 
after the drat, but were reprinteil by Ooleritlge untler the title 
of The Destiny of Nations: a Vision,” in his Sihi/liinr Leam^ 
in 1817, and will be found in all complete editions of Coleridge’s 
Poems. Lamb, with charaoteristio certainty of taste, selects for 
praise the finest lines of the whole composition— 

** Por she had lived in this bad world 
AlS in a place of tombs, 

And touch’d not the pollutions of the dead,’* 

Mowiauhan dandng with RmtMgn^s UmnU^ is an inc.ident in 
Mackenzie’s Julia dc limhirpU—tlx^ story which probaldy sug¬ 
gested to Lamb to attempt prose fiediou. 

The poem of Coleridge^s here referred to as the Dream” is 
that afterwards entitled ‘‘The Raven: a Christmas Tale told 
by a schoolboy to his little brothers and sisters, ” first printed 
in the Morning Post of March 10,1798, and afterwards reprinted 
in Annual Anthology^ and in EihjlUm Lemm, 

My poor old axmt. See Latnb’s versos “ Written on the Day 
of my Aunt’s Funeral” {Poems, Plays, ami Kssays, p. 10). 

No aft&rfri&ndship eV can mw—from John Logan’s poem 
“ On the death of a young lady.” 

John Woobnm. Readers of the Buays of PMa will remember 
the reference to the writings of John W'oolman, the Quaker, in 
the essay “ A Quaker’s Meeting." 

The poem in Southey’s new volume which Lamb calls the 
“Miniature,” was aotually called “On my own miniature 
Picture," the “Robert” being of course Southey lumHclf. 
“ Spirit of Spenser 1 was the wanderer wrong ? ’’ is the last line 
of the poem, 

MoGGbnauci-what-dO’‘yoU‘-calb* 0 m''i$tsf may be deemed worthy 
of a note. “ Flocoi, nauci" is the beginning of a rule in the old 
Latin grammars, eontaininff a list of words signifying “of no 
account," flocews being a lock of wool, and a trifle. 

Lamb was recalling a sentence in one of Shenstone’s Letters :•«- 
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''.L nothing so much as hia flocci-nauoi-nihili- 

pui"licauou of money, 

J/r. Mogers is Mebted for his story. In a note to “An 
j^jifnaion ou an Autumnal Evening,” in the first edition of his 
Foouih, Oulondge had assorted that the tale of Elorio in Rogers’s 
PietiHiires of Aimmry was to be found in the Lochleven of Brace, 
As tht^ fruit of Lamb’s remonstrance in this letter Coleridc^e 
introducoil a iiandsomo apology to Rogers in the next edition 
(lyOT), admittiug that, on a r6*exaniination of the two poems, 
ht^ had not found sufficient resemblance to justify the charge. 

Lk'ITER XXI (p. 05).— ~2)id the wchiid of Merlin wave ? Lamb 
refers to his Bonnet, beginning “ Was it some sweet delight of 
Eairy I ” In the 1796 edition of Coleridge’s Poems the passage 
had run thus 

“ Or did the wizard wand 
Of Merlin wave, impregning vacant air, 

And kindle up the vision of a smile 
In those blue eyes ? ” 

This, it seems, was an alteration of Coleridge’s. In accordance 
witli Latnl^’s instructions in this letter, the passage appeared in 
the 1797 edition without the “wizard wand of Merlm.” See 
PoenL% etc., by Ch. Lamb, p, 1. Mr. Merl^, the con¬ 

juror, of Oxford Street, was a well-hnown person at the end of 
the (dghteenth century. 

LK/n’Kii XXII (p. 69),— 2%o$e very sohoolhoy-ish verses. See 
the lines “ To Sara and her Samuel,” Poems, Flays, etc., of Oh. 
loamb, p. 6. 

Lkti’KE XXIII (p. 71).—Compare with previous letter of 

January 5, 1797. 

LRrnsR XXIV (p. 76).—Charles Lloyd, the son of a banker 
at Birmingham, lived under Coleridge’s roof at Bristol, and at 
Nethor-Stiwey from the autumn of 1796 to the close of 1797. 
He was all hxs life subject to ill-health and persistent melan- 
cholia, ddie * ‘ Dedication ” to which Lamb refers is the one to his 
sister, which introduced his portion of the volume of 1797. It 
ran thus “The few following poems, creatures of the Fancy 
and Urn Fetding, in life’s more vacoffd hours ; produced for the 
most part by Love in Idleness, are, with all a brother’s fond¬ 
ness, inscribed to Mary Ann Lamb, the author’s best friend and 
sister.*’ 

Lkiteii XXY (p. 77).— above was Lamb’s poem, “A 
Vision of Rt^pentanoe,” published in an appendix to the volume 
of 1797. See Poms, Flays, etc., of Lamb, p. 13. 
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LKTTfili XX (p. rv9). --Meiitiou has btHui already miuh of 
Coleridge’s contribution to Southey’s Jmifi of Arc of certain 
linos in tho second book. Coleridge in later years entirely 
endorsed his friend Lamb’s opinion t>f tbt^ linen. Dn reading 
them again he says, **1 was really astonished (1) at tlmwdiool- 
boy, wretched, allegoric machinery ; (2) at i\io transmogrifica¬ 
tion of the fanatic virago into a modern noytd-tMiwing proselyte of 
the Ago of Keason -a Tom Paine in petticoats ; (;i) at. the ut4,er 
want of all rhythm in the verso, the monotony and tlead olumb. 
down of tho pauses, and tho abseneo of all hone, musde, and 
sinew in tho single linos.” 

The lines were omitted from all oditimm of Southey’s Poem 
after tho first, but were roprintod^ by Coleridge under tho title 
of Tho Destiny of Nations: a Vision,” in Ids 
in 1817, and will be found in all complete editions of Uoloriiige’s 
Poems. Lamb, with characteristic oortainty of taste, selects for 
praise tho finest lines of tlie whole composition «» 

” For she had lived in this bad world 
As in a place of tombs, 

And touch’d not tho pollutions of tlu^ dead.” 

MmUmfban dandng with Jtoubign^s tenmiia, is t\n incidtmt in 
Mackenzie’s Julia de JlcmbqtiU niovy which probably sug¬ 
gested to Lamb to attempt pro.se fiction. 

Tho poem of Coleridgira here referretl to as the Dream ” in 
that afterwards ontitleil “The Raven : a DhristmaH 'I'ale told 
by a schoolboy to his little brothern and Histers,” first printed 
in the Morning Post of March 10, 1708, and afterwards reprinted 
in Annual A7it}wlogy^ aiul in Lmrm, 

My poor old autk. See I>amh’» verHcn “ Written on the Day 
of my Aunt’s Funeral” (Pocfns, Play.% and Ak.oyt, p. Dl). 

No after frimdship der can nrise—from Johii Logan'i poem 
“On the death of a young lady.” 

John Woohmn, lieadors of tho ICmay$ of Mia will rtimemher 
the reference to the writings of John Woohnan, the Quaker, in 
the essay “ A Quaker’s Meeting.” 

The poem in Southey’s now volume which Lamb (mils the 
“Miniature,” was actually called “On my own miiiiiituri 
Picture,” the “Eobert” ^ing of course Southey him.ielf. 
“ Spirit of Spenser 1 was the wanderer wrong ? ” is ifie last lin# 
of the poem. 

MoGci-naud^-what’do-you-GalWem-UtM! may bedwuntcl worthy 
of a note. “ Flocoi, nauci ” is the beginning of a rufe in the 
Latin grammars, eontwning a list of wordi ilgiufying “ of no 
account,” floo&m being a lock of wool, and mimm a trifle. 
Lamb was recalling a sentence in oat of Shenitoao’s Iiotkiri 
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I loved him for nothing so much as his flocci-nauoi-uihili- 
pili-iication of money.” 

Mr. Mogers is iruUbted for his story. In a note to “An 
bhrusion ou an Autumnal Evening,” in the first edition of his 
PoouiH, Ooloridgo had assorted that the tale of Elorio in Kogers’s 
Pit'imires of Mrmmj was to be found in the Lockleven of Bruce. 
As the fruit of Lamb’s remonstrance in this letter Coleridge 
introduced a handsome apology to Rogers in the next edition 
(1797), admitting that, on a ro-examination of the two poems, 
lit) hiul not found auilicient resemblance to justify the charge. 

LETrKR XXI (p. Q6),---JDid the wand of Merlin wcbve? Lamb 
refers to his sonnet, beginning “ Was it some sweet delight of 
Eairy ? ” In the 1796 edition of Coleridge’s Poems the passage 
had run thus:— 

“ Or did the wizard wand 
Of Mtsrlin wave, impregning vacant air, 

And kindle up the vision of a smile 
In those blue eyes ? ” 


'rhis, it sooma, was an alteration of Coleridge’s. In accordance 
with Lamb’s instructions in this letter, the passage appeared in 
the 1797 edition without the “wizard wand of Merlm.” See 
Pomns, Plays, otc., l)yOh. Lamb, p. 1. Mr. Merlin, the con- 
jurtsr, of Oxford Street, was a well-hnown person at the end of 
tlie eighteenth century. 


LETOSii XXII (p. 69 ).—Those very schoolboy-ish verses. See 
the lines ‘*To Sara and her Samuel,” JPoems, Plays, etc., of Ch. 
Lamb, p. 6. 


Leotke XXIII (p. 71).—Compare with previous letter of 
January 5, 1797. 


LErrEii XXIY (p. 76).—Charles Lloyd, the son of a hanker 
at Birmingham, lived under Coleridge’s roof at Bristol, and at 
N«ither»Stowey from the autumn of 1796 to the close of 1797. 
lie was all his life subject to ill-health and persistent melan¬ 
cholia. I’h© ' ‘ Dedication ” to which Lamb refers is the one to his 
Histor, which introduced his portion of the volume of 1797. It 
mn thus ‘‘The few following poems, creatures of the Fancy 
and Urn Foiding, in life’s more vacemt hours ; produced for the 
most imrt by Love in Idleness, are, with all a brotlmr s jOJid- 
mm, inscribed to Mary Ann Lamb, the author’s best fnend and 
siMtor.” 


Lb'ITEE XXV (p. 77).— cd)ove was Lambs poem, A 
Vision of Ihipentance,” published in an appendix to the volume 
of 1797. See 2*oms, Plays, etc., of Lamb, p. 13. 
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Letter XXVI 78).> -“Oryll will bo Oryll, au<l keep bin 
lioggisli niiiul.”—B; eiKsor, Faert/ (Jurm, 

0/my last The Vision of Kepentanoc/' no'utitineil 
in. provious letter, liidintj beMmi in the haskrt nlludeH to its 
being relegated to an appendix, with (‘ertain others by his 
two companions. 

Letter XXVII (p. 80).— Life of John lUmcie, by Amury. 
See reftu'cnce to this book, a great favonritt^ of Lamb’s, in the 
Essay on “ Imperfeot Sympathies.” 

Letter XXVIII (p. little hmk was the volume of 

1797, which now appean^d witli the following iitle page:— 
‘‘Pooma, by S. T. Colerblgo. Second edition. To width are 
now added Poems by Charles Lamb ami Charles Lloyd,” 
followed by the Latin motto tjf Coleridge, fr*mi UuMmagi^iary 
Epistles of GroscoUias *‘I)upl(^t nobis vinciduni, et amieitiac 
ot siinilium juuctarmmpie Cumenarum ; tpiotl ntinam luujuc 
mors sol vat, noquo temporis longimpiitaH.” 

Tlio Eichartlson referred to iji this ami otlnu* betters was 
evidently some one in authority at the India House, who con¬ 
trolled the important matter or Lamb’.s octumional holitlays. 

Letter XXIX (p. 81).—Written after Lamb’s visit to Cole, 
ridge at Nother-Stowiy. Talfourd placed (his letter in the 
year 1800, and has been followed hy all Kubseijnent etlitors. 
Yet, strangely onongh, tlu^ KuniTmT in whicdi it was written is 
placed beyond all question by the letter itsidf. 'rim visit to 
Coleridge of which it hdls was for many rtsisons a memorable 
one. It was on the evening of Lamb’s arrival that Ctdeihtge 
met with the accident to his leg whieh prinantted his ac¬ 
companying him on a walk, and drew from him the wtdbknown 
lines, entitled “Thus Lime-Tree llow<'r my Prison,” eonts.iidng 
the apostrophe to Lamb, “ My genile-beartetl Charles,” umler 
which Laml) so often atfeeted to wince. An allusion to Cole¬ 
ridge’s ininrod leg, it will he .seen, occurs in this bdJer ; and a 
further allusion to little Hartley cutting his teeth, adds a quite 
indopondont corroboration of Uu^ daitu 

That XmcripUon.--h\ all probability Wcudsworih's lines 
“Left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree,” printe«l in the tbllowing 
year in the Lyriml Bcdladn. 

Letter XXX (p. 88).—^ Httie passage of Iktimmmi. and 
Fletcher's. The lines thus altered are from the * * Atiud’s Tragedy ” 
and run thus 

“And am prouder 

That I was once your love (though now 
Than to have liatl another true to ttm.” 
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mini time drives JtoeJcs from field to fold. A noteworthy 
iust t>r I latub’s raiulum recollections. He has here blended 
a Hiie of “Tho Nym])h*s Keply to the Shepherd” in England's 
Hdicoii, with another from tho song in Love's Lalour's Lost. 

IjF.'ri'F.R XXXl^ (p. 65 ).—I had well-nigh quarrelled with 
Charit’s IJogd. 'fhi.s Houteuce seems to throw light upon the 
ori^pii of l.atuh’H lu!aubiful verses, composed in this very month, 
“Ihui Old It'aniiliar Faces,and to suggest a different interpre¬ 
tation of them from that usually given. In my Memoir of 
i<nmh (‘VMen of Letters Series”), 1 had supposed, in company 
with many otht‘.rs, that tho allusion in the lines— 

** I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 

Lt'ft liini, to muse on the old familiar faces ”— 


was to Cuhnddgo, hotwoonwhom and Lamb the relations had, 
an we have HCim, for some time been rather strained. But it 
ban been point.e(l out to me by an obliging correspondent that 
the wdln’enco in the Hues just quoted is more probably to this 
temporary rupture with Idoyd; and that the “Friend of my 
boHtmi, tfimi more than a brother,” in the last stanza but one, is 
addre.sHod to (kdoridgo. It is pleasant to think that this should 
ho ihti true explanation, and I gladly accept my correspondent's 
correct ioti. 

Cohu'idge, as the address at the end of the letter shows, was 
now at ShnnvHbury, on a visit to the Unitarian minister, the Rev. 
M r. Kt)we, whom he then proposed to succeed in that office. 


IjKrrKU XXXII (p. 87).—Lamb had been introduced to 
B«mth(\v by Coleridge, as long back as 1795 ; but, according to 
'ralfounl, “ no intimacy ensued until he accompanied Lloyd in 
tluj siunmeT of 1797 to the little village of Burton, near Christ 
Church in Hamp.shire, where Southey was then^residing, and 
where they spent a fortnight as the poet’s guests.” 

T? 1‘hillhiM vrm theiurourietor of tho Monti 


Sir It Phillips was theIpropnetor of tho ..^ 

Coleridges in company with Wordsworth and his sister, left 
Ktisknil f(ir (iorinany in September 1798. Coleridge was ab^nt 
ii little le.sH than a year. It was perhaps well for the fotoe 
relatiMiH between him and Lamb that this temporary separaton 
took nliieo. Poetie rivalry and poetic oritioism freely mdidg^ 
„u both Hides bad loft bitterness behind. The whole pitiable 
Htory may bo road, if it is worth reading, “ the p^ea of tattle s 
Kartjf McoUcetUmn of Oolmdge. Oottlo tolls ns that Colmdge 
forwardoil to him Lamb’s letter, containing the sarcastao Theses 
bore propounded, adding “these yonng visionaries (^e^g 
Umb and Lloyd) “ will do each other no good. The These. 
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were prefaced by the following remarks Learned Sir, my 
friend, presuming on our long habits of friendship, and em¬ 
boldened furtlicr by your late liberal ponnissiun to avail m^'self 
of your corrospomloi'ute in case I want any knowledge (which 1 
intend to do, when I have no Encyclopedia or Ladies’ Magaziiu^ 
at hand to refer to in any matter of scioniui),^ I now submit to 
your incniiries the above theological proiiositions, to bo by you 
defended or oppugned (or both) in the schools of Germany, 
whither I am told you are departing, to the utter dissat isfaciion 
of your native Devonshire, and regret of universal England ; 
but to my own individual consolation, if, through the (dianuel 
of your wished return, learned Sir, my friend, niay be transmitted 
to this our island, from those famous theological wits of Leipsic. 
and Gottingen, any rays of illumination, in vain to he ilerived 
from the homo growth of our English halls and colleges. 
Finally wishing, learned Sir, that you may see Schiller, and 
swing in a wood (vide Poems) and sit upon a tun, and eat fat 
hams of Westphalia,—I remain your friend and docile pupil to 
instniot, Ciiab, Lamb.” 

Letter XXXIII (p. 90).—Ly Charles 
Lamb, was published in this year, 1793. 

Letter XXXIV (p, 91).—The Eclogue here critieised was that 
entitled The Jim7ied Cottage, Soo note to Eusamuml Gray ” in 
Foems^ Flwys, etc., p. 388. 

How does yawr Cafemiar prosper! There would seem to 
have been an idea of calling the Jmmal jhittwlogy a Calendar 
or Almanack of tho Muses. Southey thu.n opens his preface to 
the first volume of the work:—**Similar colhu*tiona to the 
present have long been known in France ami Germany under 
the title of Alrmnacks of the Mmes."' 

Letter XXXV (p. 94).— Tho first of a remarkalde serit^s of 
letters to Charles Lloyd’s brothi»r, EolKTt, first printed in 
Charles Lamh and Cm Ll(jyd.% a volume edited by Mr. K, V. 
Lucas in 1898. Tho reader is referred to tliat volume for full 
information as to the Lloyd family, and the remarkahlo dis¬ 
covery of these letters in 1894. 

LirrER XXXYIII (p. 98).»-Southey, who was now taking 
Coleridge’s place as Lamb’s chief literary correspondent, had 
sent two more Eclopes for his opinion - ancl 

The Last of the Faonily. 

IjETTSr XXXIX (p. 100),— ^The IrgHml ISaiiads^ tlic joint 
production of Wordsworth and Coleridge, had Ju«t made its 
appearance, published by Joseph Cottle, at BrmtoL It con¬ 
tained four poems by Coleridge, on© being tlm “ Amiml Marintr,” 
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r.amb8 v><'-«'n»nenoe m a cntio, at this early age of three-and- 
u";;:’,'*'?’ “‘I'l’"-''™ w.i» CTfully in Ms remarks upon this poem 
ihat last poem, which is yet one of the finest wriLn," 
oyidoiilly r-'f-'ts to Wordsworth’s “Lines written a few mUes 
above liuteru Abboy,^ which come last in the little duodecimo 
voluinw, tho tntiml Jievieio for October 1798 Soutbev bad 
rovitnved the M Of tbe Andmt MaHmr be 

wrotii, WtMlo not sufficiently uiulerstand tbe story to analyse 
it It w a Dutch attempt at Goiman sublimity. Genius bas 
Imre been employed in producing a poem of little merit.” 


Lrttkii XMI (p. 104).-The lines entitled “Mystery 
of Cbui, or “Living without God in the world,” originally 
apTH^U’iMl in the first volume of Cottle’s Annual Anthology, 
publiHluHl tbiH year, edited by Southey. They will be found in 
TmM, Playn, etc., p. 28. Tbe sonnet referred to would seem 
to be the one to his sister, already given, “Friend of my 
earliest years.” One of the titles proposed for the Anthology 
was ‘* Qhuinings.” It was in fact a poetical miscellany to which 
(Joleridgo, Southey, Lloyd, and others, including tbe Cottles, 
coutributed. Two volumes only were published. Pratt, tbe 
tnlitor of Pratt's Glmnhm through Wales, Eollcmd, <md West- 
phalia (1795), was a bookseller at Bath, who published novels 
and pomuH, as well as various compilations. 

Soutiicy (continued to send bis poems, as he wrote them, for 
Lamb's tu iiicisms. 1'bo * ‘ Witch Ballad ” was ‘ ‘ The Old Woman 
of Bmkoley/' written in this year, as was also “Bishop Bruno.” 
Lamb's ‘‘Witch” was the poem originally intended as an 
episode in Jofm Woodvil, but afterwards withdrawn and printed 
separately. See Pomw, Plays, etc., p. 66. Tbe “ Dying Lover ” 
is the young Philip Fairford mentioned in the poem. George 
Dyer was at this time preparing a volume of poems. Tbe lines 
entitUHed by Xiamb occ.ur m an ode “addressed to Dr. Robert 
Aridcrson ” (Pmms, by George Dyer : Longman and Oo., 1801). 
Dyer did not accept his Mend’s correction. The line remains— 


“ Dark is the poet’s eye—but shines his name.” 


The “ two noble Kiiglishmon” were of course Wordsworth and 
Coloricige. Coleridge, as is well known, parted from Words¬ 
worth and hii sister while they were still at Hamburg. 

Lrw«E XLIII (|>. 107).--/o7m May was a gentleman whose 
actiualntance Southey had made during his (first visit^ to Por¬ 
tugal, and who was tiienceforth one of Southey’s most intimate 
friendii and frequent correspondents. 

IiETrilH XLV (p. 110).—Most of Southey’s poems here referred 
to will be found in vols. ii, and vi. of the ten-volume edition, 
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collected by liimsolfj 18;}7. “The Parntly ” in the ballad (‘allocl 
'‘The Surgeon’s Warning.” “Guusm Margaret” is tin' poem 
“ To Margaret Hill.” 

IjKTTEit XTjVI (p. 112).—See Southey’s lines “Tu a Spider/’ 
vol. ii. of the ('dition just nanuul. 

Lg, (Irkc. For Homo amusing particulars eoneeruing 
liini soo Lci<jh Umit's Aiitobwtjraphif^ idiap. iii. “ Urs %YaH 
the maddest of all tho great boys in my time: edever, full of 
address, and not liamporod by modesty. Kemid;o runnmni, 
not lightly to bo hoard, ftdl on our ear.s respee.ting pranks <»f Ids 
among tho nurses’ daughters. He had a fair luuulstune tkeo, 
with liolieato tuiuilino nose and twinkling t'yes. I rrmember 
his astonishing mo when I was ‘a m*w lH»y/ with Htuuiing me 
for a bottle of wattu’, which he proetaubnl to {nuir down the haek 
of Q., a grave Deputy Grecian. On the master asking him one 
day why he, of all tho had given up no exenha^ (it wa.s a 
particular exorcise that they wore Innmd ti> do in the ecnirse of 
a long set of holidays) ho said ho Inui had a ‘ lethargy.’ ” He 
must, however, have liad a good htmd. Mt'e the |>re\ inun bd ter 
of Lamb to Coleridge in winch he tells (»f Sam Le Griee giving 
up every liour of his time to amuse the poor (dd fiitlnu', in the 
sad period following the death of Laiuh’s motlnn-. 

Lktocu X LIX (p. 117). * /«•/« piram'd wUh kdi pamn 
in the Antholverud' Seo C. Lloyd’s poem, “ Lines to a Hrother 
and Sister” {Annual Anthdmpj^ V(d. i. 11)2). 

A mjM of hi» Olimrr, puhlishtnl in 17hH. 

Lbttkr L (p. 118).—Land) liad been visiting his old 
haunts, near Hlakt'.sware in llertH. Set: note tt) “ Bbikesmour in 
Hertfordshire;” Msmyn of Mliti, p. dUi). 

(hhor is Xaimb’s stvclling of “ Uehir ’* Lauilur's poem, which 
was published in this year. 

Lbttbu LI (p. 110).—Thomas Manning, whose name 
appears here for the first time as fifimb’s correspondent, wm mi 
remarkable a man m to warrant my giving a tew partitnd;ir:i of 
his life, taken from the Miumnr {•ndixofl ttt fui *Mour«ey to 
Lhasa,” in 1811-12 {Oeorije Ihtjlt* and Thtuuu:i Mniudna's 
Jourmyto Thibet and Lham^ by G. It. Markham. I“ Ho 
was the second son of tlie Rev. \Villiam Manning, b'etlur of Dit! 
in Norfolk, and was born at his father’s fmit living td’ Broome, in 
the same county, on the 8th of November 1772. < Hving |ti ill. 
health in early life ho was obliged to forego the advantayt-M u! 
a public school; but under his fatlmr’s ru<d Iw wiw ii elofm 
student of both claBsics and mathematien, and mi m^vr 

disciple of the t)hilosophy of Plato. On his recovery Iw went 
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to OaiuH Collogo, Cambridge, and studied ini eiisely, especially 
malhematicH. Wliile at Cambridge he published a work on 
Algtdira. and a smaller book on Arithmetic. He passed the 
final (examination, and was expected to be at least second 
wrangler, but hia strong ropugnance to oaths and tests debarred 
him from ai^aclotnic honours and prefermenlj, and he left the 
univorHity without a dogim” 

Ho contimiod to reside at Camhridge, as a private tutor at 
Caiua, many years after the time when he should have graduated, 
and was thorii when Lamb first made his acquaintance, through 
iho iutrodu(di(in of Charles Lloyd, in the autumn of 1799. 
“ Aftm* \m had lived at Cambridge for some years he began to 
brood ov(W tlie mysttnious empire of China, and devoted hia 
tiuKi to an invest igation of the language and arts of the Chinese, 


and tlie Htato. of their country. He resolved to enter the 
Ct-losUal Kmpiro at all hazards, and to prosecute his researches 
till death HtoppcHl him, or until he should return with success, 
'fo euabl(s him to undertake this hazardous enterprise he studied 
t ho Cliiiu'se language under the tuition of Dr. Eiagar in France, 
and ailerwards, witli the aid of a Chinese, in London. When 
the English travellers wore seized by Napoleon on the breaking 
out of war in 1803, Manning obtained leave to quit France 
(‘Utirely tvwing to the rcs)»oct in which his undertaking was held 
by learmai men at Taxis. His passport was the only one 
that NapoU^on ever signed for an Englishman to go to England 
aftt^r war bi'gan.” 

The rent of Manning’s adventures, and the result of his 
(.extraordinary (expedition to Lhasa in 1811, as well as Maying’s 
own donrnal kept during his travels, will be found in Mr. 
Ckemeuts Markham’s volume. 

M aiming was afterwards Chinese Interpreter to Lord Amherst s 
KmbasHy in 1817. He then “returned to England, after an 
abHcnct'. of nearly twelve years, apparently a disappointed man. 
He was in Italy from 1827 to 1829, and then went to live in 
Htri<;t rtvlirenuint at Bexley, whence he removed to a cottage 
nmiv l)ar(.ford, called Orange Grove. He led a very ec(3entric 
life. It is said that he never furnished his cottage, but only 
had a few eliairs, one carpet, and a large library of 
books. He wore a milky-white beard down to his waist. He 
died at Hath on the 2nd of May 1840, aged sixty-eight 

The TUh of the Lamb had at first intended to call 

his play, John WoodmU by a different name—Pride’s Cure. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1800-1809. 

Listteu LIII (p. 122).— Mr, Wyndhani's unhappy emnpmi-- 
tion. Col 0 ridgo *8 criticism on WyiitUiain's note, contributed to 
the Morning in January 1800, is roprintccl in tlie M$$ays 
on his own Times (i. 261). 

CoUrellian grace. Doubtless an allusion to Sir CharU« 
Gotterell, Master of the Ceremonies at the Court of Oharltm IL 

LETrEE Liy (p. 128).—Afy Enemy^s A?— is, I am afraid, 
a variation upon “My onomy^s dog” in a well-known sptsecli 
from King Lear, 

Mary Bayes. Mary Hayes was an intimate fritmd of Godwin 
and his wife, Mary Wollstoneeraft. She wrote iii tbe Monthly 
Magadne, also a novel (iallod Emma Oourttnay, “An uneom • 
mon book. Mary Hayes is an agreeable woman and a Otxl- 
winito.” (Southey, Life and Oorrespomiencej i. 805). 

Lf/itkr LY (p. 124).—“War, and Hature, ami Mr. Pitt.” 
Evidently some })opular allegorical print of the day. 

Letter LYI (p. Supposed maiimcHpt of Burton, See 
“ Curious Fragments, extracted from a common-place book 
which belonged to Robert Burton ” {Boans^ Hays^ and Mssays, 
p. 197). 

Oliw^ was Charles Lloyd’s sister. 

Letter LYII (p. 127 ).---Eetty died on Friday nigM, Charles 
and Mary’s one servant. 

Letter LIX (p. 128).—To lodge with a in (mm. 

John Mathew Gutch, a schoolfellow of Lamb’s at Christ's 
Hospital, afterwards the editor of Fdix Faria's Bmiot JourmtL 
He was in partnership with a law-stationer in Southampton 
Buildings, ilolborn. Lamb lodged there occasionally for several 
years to come. See Letter to ColerMgo, later on, p. 145 . 

Letter LXII (p. 181 ).—is quite enough. There was 
evidently a disposition in the early days of Layiib’s friendshijjs 
to spell his name with a final o. I have seen it thus mis¬ 
spelt in magazines of the time. 

By terming me gentle-hearted m qrnnt. See Colerhlgti’s lines, 
“This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison,” first publiihml in the 
Annual Anthology, 
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/ have hit off tU foUovmg. See “A Ballad: Noting tie 
DiHcwncu of Kioh awl Poor.” Poem, puys, cmd Pssays, 68. 
IK'S tratmly. “The Borderers.” The second edition 6f the 

Jjjriml Ballads was published this year. 

(p- 134).-iris fiimd Prml. The Eev. 
William l^rond, who was expelled the University of Cambridge 
for tenets savourini; of Unitarianism. ® 

Oearge J>ger. See note to the Elia Essay, “Oxford in the 
Vacation/' Bssays of Blia, m. 


Lkttkr LXIV (p. 186).~.Z>r. Arid&rson. James Anderson 
(17394808), writer on Agriculture and Politico-Economical 

subjects. 


Uktckr LXVn (p, 140).—The references to poems in. this 
letter are to the second volume of the Annual Anthology, just 
nublisbed. “Blenheim’' is, of course, Southey's well-known 
ballad ; “ Lewti" and the “ llaven ” are W'Coleridge. 

Yinir 14 1st jmgo refers to the poem “ ‘ This Lime-Tree Bower 
my Briaon,* a poem addressed to Charles Lamb, of the India 
Houae, Ltondon,'* in which Lamb was styled, “my gentle-hearted 
Charles/' 


LF/n'EK LXIX (p. On a visit to Grattan, Lamb’s own 

slip of the i>en for Gurran, Soo Mr. Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin, 

Lettfii LXX (p. 146),-—John Mathew Gutch, when Lamb 
lodged with him in Southampton Buildings, Holborn, was 
in buHiuesH tlu^ro as a law-stationer. He was at the time 
engage<l to a Mins Whoolcy, the daughter of a coach-builder 
at Birmingham, and it was during one of his occasional visits 
to his imne/'O in that city that Lamb played upon him the very 
liarmbwH practical joko contained in this letter. Gutch married 
MiiiB Whetdey in the following year. The letter was kindly 
placed at my disposal by a niece of Mr. Gutch. 

Lkiteu LXXI (p. 147).—ATaZan, These verses were by Mary 

Lamb. 

Alfml, an ©pic pom by Joseph Cottle of Bristol, the book¬ 
seller iintl pot 

For Samuel Johnson, author of this and 
other now forgotten extravagances, see Bid. Nat. Biography. 
Hm work refemd to by ikmb is probably “A Vision of 
Heaven,” published in 1738. 

Lkwiii LXXn (p. 151).—“ Comdtof]>i(A>olwBossmion.*^ 
Bm the linos afterwards entitled “ Hypochondriacus ” (Poms, 

/■'lap, aiMl i?»ap, p. 204). 

VOL. t 
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Lettisr LXXVI (p. 157).— pkasaiit hand, mu Rkhna-n. 
John Rickman (1771-1840), for many yearn Clerk-Anawtunt at the 
Table of the House of Commons, an eminent stotistieian, and 
author of the system for taking the population cou.huh, iMJSuioa 
many other inventions of greater or less utility. IL^ btumme 
the iutiinato friend of Lamb, Southey, and otlu'rs of that set 

Mr, Crisp was a barber over whose shop Manning lodged, 
in St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. 

My Play. “John WoodviL^‘ 

Letter LX XIX (p. 162). — How to abridge the PJpilogue. The 
epilogue Lamb was writing for Godwin’s play, Antonio. Tlu'. 
next two or throe letters deal with the procluetion and the failure 
of the unfortunate drama. See Mr. Kegau Paul’s of 
Godwin. 

Letter LXXXIII (p. 169). Preface, mmt he erpungtAl 
In the British Museum is Lamb’s copy of Dyer’s Poems. It 
contains the cancelled preface, and on the margin of advertisto 
ment, explaining how the book begins at p. Ixix. instf'iul of 
p. i., Lamb has written, “One cony of this cancelled Preface, 
snatched out of the fire, is pretlxea to this volume.” The can¬ 
celled prcifaco ran to sixty-aix pages, not idghty, as Dimb mtys 
to Manning. Writing to G. C. Bedfoinl, '2‘in(l March 1817, 
respecting one of his books then printing, Bouthey says/* Now, 
pray, be speedy with the caneek. On such an occasion Lamb 
gave G. Dyer the title of CanceUarins Magimsf* {Letters of 
JL S, i. 428.) For this interesting reference I am indebted to 
my friend Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. 

LE'jn'EE LXXXIY (p. 171).—-Miss WmUy. Daughter of 
Samuel and niece of John Wesley. “ Fk'centric but estimable/* 
says H. Crabb Robinson in Diary, 27th May 1812. 

Qm Mm Benfay. Miss Elizabeth Penger, authoress of vari¬ 
ous poems and histories. See Mktimmry of Katioml Biography, 
iv. 221. 

Letter LXXXV (p. 174i),—-Barbara Lewthteaiti. The little 
heroine of Wordsworth's poem “The Pet Lamb.” 

Letter LXXXVI (p. 176).—The “second volume” that 
Lamb had borrowed was the second volume of tlm Lwical 
Ballads, then just published. The “Song of Lucy” is clearly 
the famous lyric beginning— 

“ She dwelt among the untrodden ways. ” 

Lamb's criticism on the second title of the “Ancient Mariner” 
proved effectual in the end, but the title was retained until the 
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publication of tlio SihjUine Leaves in 1817. The stanzas referred ' 
to by Laiub as iho Alad Mother,” are those beginning with 
the words, “ Her cyoa are wild.” Wordsworth in later editions 
dropped the original title. 

/ total I ji dijrorfrmi your idea, Wordsworth had appended 
a note to tht' sc'cond edition of the Lyrical Ballads (vol. i), 
exiiroH.sing bis o]>inion on the Andent Mariner, and the prob¬ 
able (‘auHos of its failure to please. The note is of such 
singular interest, and ao little known, that I make no apology 
for giving it in full. 

“ Ndo to the Jndent Mariner, p. 155.—I cannot refuse my- 
B(df tlu^ gratification of informing such Readers as may have been 
pbMiHod with this Poem, or with any part of it, that they owe 
their pleasure in soino sort to mo ; as the Author was himself 
very desirous that it should be suppressed. This wish had 
arisJeu from a consciousnoas of the defects of the Poem, and 
from a knowbulgo that many persons had been much displeased 
with it. The Poem of my Priend has indeed grave defects; 
first, that the principal person has no distinct character, either 
in Ids protcHsion of mariner, or as a human being who, having 
inum long umhn* the control of supernatural impressions, might 
be suppoNt'd bimsclf to partake of something supernatural; 
sccoiHily, that lu^ docs not act, but is continually acted upon ; 
thiriUy, that, the (wcuts, having no necessapr connection, do not 
produce <*a<di other ; and, lastly, that the imagery is somewhat 
too laboriously accumulated. Yet the Poem contains many 
delicate touches of passion, and indeed the passion is every- 
whm-e irui^ to nature; 'a groat number of the stanzas present 
b(*autiful images, and are expressed with unusual felicity of 
language ; ami the versification, though the metre is itself 
uuilt for long poems, is harmonious and artfully varied, exhibit¬ 
ing tbo utmost powers of that metre, and every variety of 
which it is i^anabbu It therefore appeared to me that these 
several nuTits (the first of which, namely, that of the passion, 
is of the highest kind) gave to the Poem a value which is not 
often poHHt'SHcd by better Poems. On this account I requested 
uf my Frieml to jHirmit me to republish it.” 

fho mttrse epithet of ''pin-pointf In the first version of the 
Ms Kpitaph, the line to which we are now accustomed— 

Thy ever-dwindling soul away,” 

ran thus 

“Thy piu-polnt of a soul away.” 

I.KITKR LXXXVni (p. 180 ).-Tha greater portion of tins 
letter WM in oerlier editions printed in the Notes. It le now 
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included in the Text, and a delightful |>avagra|ih about Cieorge 
Dyer is now restored. 

Lettee LXXXIX (p. 183).— Oemy*' ihfer\s JWms: Longman 
and Roes, 1801. The passage about Shak.Hpearo from the long 
poem called “Poetic Sympathies” in this vt>lunu^ In'ginning- - 

“Yet, muse of Shakspeare, whither wouhlst thou lly 
With hurried stop, and dove-like, trembling eye I ” 

is hardly worth quoting further, but may be referreil to by the 
curious. 

Jolm Stoddartf JSsq. John, afterwartis Sir J(jhn, Stodclart, was 
the Wtherof Mrs. William llazUtt {ilwjlrst W. H.), He wim 
a writer in the rim^^f—quarrelhul with Walter, ami set tip 
the New TinuSj a short-lived venture, and w«mt to Malta, 
where he was Chief Justice. While there he invited H. T. 
Coleridge to visit him, and the invitation wim aoeepted. 

My hook tinglmfrom the ntyrthetn. cmtitjatimK This alludes, 
of course, to the letter from Wordsworth referrinl to in tlui 
letter to Manning of Feb. 15, 1801. 

I am going to change my ImlgingB. The Tmmbs were now 
about to leave Southampton Buildings (nm Tadter TiXIX) for 
Mitre Court Buildings, in the Temple, destined to Ihi their 
home for tlie next eight years. 

Letteii XCI (p. 189).—>-Baron Mnseres, Cursitor Banju of 
the Exchequer. See the Elia Essay, “The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple.’* 

Leti'ER XOV (p. 194.),--JFalter JFilsmh bookseller, and 
afterwards writer, best known as the atithor of the Memmrs qf 
Defoe, to which Lamb was later to contribute some interesting 
critical matter. 

Letter XOVI C>* 105).—See Tomb’s Esstiy on “News¬ 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago,” and the note upon it in this 
edition. He there tolls us that this epigram gave the unfor¬ 
tunate AlUon its coup de grdce. 

Letter XCYIII (p. 109).-—Four d&ry. The atory tJ 
Godwin’s later play of Faxdkener would seem to ki indicated 
here. That play was built upon Defoe’s Mmina, and Litmb 
here suggests that the strange history of Richard Savagts’s 
parentage might advantageously lie borrowed. Faulkmwr wiii 
not produced till 1807. and then unsucoesafnlly. A subsoquent 
letter (No. 0.) evidently refers to the plot of the mine propcwnd 
drama. 

^ Letter XOIX (p. 201).—The first of a Hiirien of lottcri to 
Rickman here printed for the first time. Bioknmn had gone 
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to Dul^lin as Hi*cretarv to Charles Abbot (afterwards Lord Col- 
clujHtor) who was made Cluof Secretary for Ireland this year. 
Abbot ht‘hl the olUco for only six months, being elecM to 
the Spe,aktu’Hhi|» of the House of Commons in January 1802. 
Rlekiiuiu rtsmanuHl his secretary after the return to London) 
and rone to being First Clerk Assistant at the House of 
ConnnouH. 

(h'imje. IhimetL Tho son of a farmer in Somersetshire. 
He was s(mi to Uailiol College, Oxford, and there made the 
^unlnaiutalu'^^ of Southey, who was at the same college. He 
Hubseouently joined Southey and Coleridge in their “Pantiso- 
('raey^' stdieuu^. Through these two friends he made the 
aoe^uaintanee of Lamb. He figures largely in these letters to 
Kieknuui, wliore he is commonly styled George the Second, in 
tlistinctitm from Dyer, Georgo the First 

Tfm Pnifmar in courimg, Godwin married Mrs. Clairmont 
in December of thia year. She was a widow with two children. 
The daughter ciune to play an important part in the lives of 
Shelley ami Byron. AbbaSy King qf Persia, was the title of 
<UmIw ill’s second tmgedy, which was not destined to be per 
formed. 

Lktoh ci v (p. 212).-— 0ml and Goulm are Godwin 
and hia new' wife, ‘‘ So am not I, said the foolish fat scullion.” 

. jfVwtrnm Shandg* 

LErrEU GV (p. 215).”--X<^Wcr with the broad seal Kickman 
wa« I leputy Kee|H\r of the Privy Seal at the Castle. 

AVrr/ (/ Puchan wan only sixty years of age at this date, 
'rhia <H‘ceiitrie mthleman, it will be remembered, was the owner 
i>f Dry burgh Abbey, and bestowed its sepulchral aisle upon 
WaUcT S«M)lt in order that he might be there buried with his 
littliburton ancestors. 

liKiTKit CVn (p. 219),—Xafd: StanUj^e. George Burnett 
hatl been chosen as tutor to Lord Stanhope’s two sons. 

I iVxnm C V n 1 {p. 220 ).—Ths sweet girl See Note to Letter 
i’XX V i. The young lady’s name was Mary Drnitt. 

Mis iwti litning Imh, This would seem to be a fairly accurate 
lUHamnt of what happened. After the escapade of the two sons, 
Lord Htimhope pitiu Burnett a year’s salary. Burnett did not 
hmg reiniun an inmate of Lord Stanhope’s house, and became 
iatm* a regiiiiintal surgeon. 

LrrrEii CXI (p. 225).— 
went to Miuinmg, mainly in 
viirioua omissions marked 


copv 

with 


Play, **John Woodvil." The 
the handwriting of Mary Lamb, 
and corrections added in the 
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handwriting; of Oharlea, is hoforo mo, kindly hmt. !>y Mr. (], R. 
Manninix of Dins. In tho insido covor of tun MS. is pasttul a 
sheet of paper, on which Lamb has writLm as follows 

Mind this |.;o(\s for a letter. (AcknowltHlge it dimily^ if 
only in ten words.) 

Dear Manning —(I shall want tt> hear this eonn^s .safe.) I 
have scratched out a good deal, as you will H<‘e. Generally, 
what I have rejected was either/a/so in,/W‘/Ln/, t>r a vioiati»ni of 
character—mostly of the lirst sort. I will Inu'e just instance in 
the contdnding few lines of the “ Dying Lovt'r's Htt>ry," which 
completely contradic.ted hi.s character of sUrnf ami vnjrjmHU'k- 
fuL I hesitated a good deal what copy to semi you, aiul at 
last resolved to semi the worst, httcausi^ you are familiar with 
it, and can make it out; and a stranger would find so mucdi 
difficulty in doing it, that it would give him more pain than 
pleasure. 

This is compounded jyrecisoly of the two perstms' hamln you 
requested it sliould be.—Yours sineerely, (I Lamij. 

I will now tranucribfi the ** Londoner.** I have printed this 
letter, with the accompanying note by 'ralfourtl, but in point 
of fact the “Londoner” was never published in tlie Lejlfdot. 
See PoeniSf Plays, and Essays, p. 301. 

Letter CXIV (p. 228).—Tliis letter is writteii to (loleridge 
on the return of Oharles and Mary from paying him a ludiday 
visit at Keswick. Thoimus (UarKson was then residiiag in a 
cottage on Ulswat(T. See following hotter to Manning. 

LF/rnSR OXYI (p. %2^).--Eeninek Is a ruined man. St»e 
Elia Essays, “The Two liacos of Men,” ami “ Newspajmrs 
Thirty-five Years Ago.*’ 

Pell, my oduT drunkm mnpanlort,. Mr. Ralph Ftdl, author 
of a Tour thronyh the Jkitavian Ileptiblk--^mmvdxnp; 
Southey, a “dull l>ook,” 

Letter OX VII (p. 233).—The first of several letttu's in this 
correspondence written in Latin ; and in tins preimmt insf iinee, 
as would appear, in reply to a challenge from Coleridge, 'I'he 
letter as hitherto printed is full of certain mistakes for wlueh 
Lamb is clearly not responsible. Tht)s«^ I havu ventured to 
correct, but I have not thought it desirahl© to ameml tlie 
Latinity otherwise in passages where it is certainly not im¬ 
maculate. The grammar and idiom are frecpiently io lax as 
to jeopardise the writer’s meaning, but with the iwststanee 
my friend Dr. Calvert of Shrewsbury, I lm|Hi I have disen¬ 
tangled most of Lamb’s somewhat fnvolveil alhwioiii, The 
letter is interesting as bearing referenot to several evente of 
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intRi-OTt. m th' hv..s <1 both Colendge and Wordswortb. It 
b™r.H (Into O,-..bor St, 1802. A few days earlier, on October 2 
Wdnlsworlli had liotm tnnrnod to Mary Hutcbinson. Ontbe 
same day (ixiasibly bv im(r« eoinoidence) Coleridge bad Minted 
in 11(0 JUnutin / ■(»< the brat vorsiou of bis splendid Ode, entitled 
- Dojootimi. In tins yoraion the person addressed througbont 
is a oorliun 1'-' inmnl and not, as in the later revision of the 
pouiii, tiw ‘ Laily, addmaed in the often quoted lines— 


“ 0 Lady, wo rweivo but what we give, 
Aiul iu Life alone does Nature live.” 


That' ‘ Kdnmnil, ” the writer’s dearest friend and a great poet 
ecmiti be no other than Wordsworth we might be sure from 
internal <n’idemH% even if wo bad not iu this letter a curious 
ecniflrnndion. 'riie (yarmmt Okamouniam refer to Coleridge’s 
“ Hymn Iw'fore in tho Vale of Chamouni,” then recently 

printt^d for the first time iu tho Morning Post. Lamb’s allusions 
will he intelligible to those who recall the passage beginning— 

“Who bade the sun 

C-lothe yon with rainbows! Who with living flowers 
Of lovidiest h\\\%s «pri5ad garlands at your feet? 

(hul 1 (}o«l! the torrenta, like a shout of nations, 
litter ! tht^ Ifo-pl^hn bursts, and answers God! ” 

Although hitherto printwl bv Lamb’s editors, Tod, Tod, the 
reaiUngi I am eonvineed, should be JDodd, JDodd. There is a 
nunmtaiu near Skid<law e.allod Skiddaw Dodd, which Lamb 
(iotditlefi?4 nnnemhered. Furthermoro, the crime and punish¬ 
ment of ’‘the unhappy Doctor," bearing the same name, was 
fresh in tlm memory of many t)orson8 then living. 

The eompartHonH of the Firat Consul with the Roman Emperors 
refm* to a mnnen of Kssays then recently published by Coleridge 
in the Moniimj !*mi. They are reprinted in the Dmys on 
hin own Timm: Fir.kering, 1H50 (vol. ii. pp. 478-514). The 
alluMiou to the Lndm AmrimnnB must perhaps remain un- 
itiilved. Tlu' “ Flying OnoHsum" was little Derwent Coleridge, 
t hen juHt entering his tidrd year. The child’s vain attempts 
to iirtmonnee thci tmm of tins creature in his picture-hook, to 
whndi ht5 never attained nearer than “Pi-pos," had fastened 
thl« nbkmune upon the little fellow. “Pi-pos” willrecur,in 
many of the imeeeiHUug letters. , ^ i, 

I upland a translation, imrtly paraphrased, of the entire 
letter: - 

Mv very dmr Friend Pav the post, and go to-" you 

MV : i to ’rarterui. Kay I but have you not rather caught a 
Twtat! Here have I, for all these years, used my vernacular 
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with (for a writing-clerk) mssahlo elegance; and yet you are 
bent on goading me on with your neat and inaHterly letter, to 
yelp an answer in such dog-Ijatin as I may. However, I will 
try, though afraid my outlandish and far-fotcdiod barbarisms will 
bring disgrace upon Christ’s Hospital, the school still so proud 
of its learned Barnes and Markland, where in days gone by a 
wrong-headed master persovoringly drenched me with classical 
lore. But I must go on as best I can. Como thtm at my call, 
all ye troops of conjugations or dccdensions ! horrible specdres ! 
and come first and foremost thou—mightiest shadow ami image 
of the Rod—now thank Heaven a thing of the pa.st, the thought 
of whioh makes me howd as though I wore a boy again ! 

Your lines written at Chamouni I certainly think very noble, 
but your English rendering of the echo among the Crisons 
(Ood! God /) rather jars upon mo. I cannot forget that in 
your own Cumbrian mountains I hoard you rouse the (udio 
(Dodd! Dodd !) of the unfortunate Doctor’s jmme, a .sound by 
no means divine 1 As to the rest, I entirely apjirove. 

Your comparisons also I recognise fully as witty and wise. 
But how about their truth 1 I find yod asserting in one breath 
quite inconsistently, merely for comparison’s sake, that the 
First Consul is endowed with the irritable miml” of Julius 
Caesar, as well as with a “constitutional coolness and politic 
craft” more appropriate to Angimtus: and then in the third 
place you have taken much trouble to extract a rescmblam'e to 
Tiberius, Why deal with one or two (liesars when the whole 
Twelve are only too ready to olfer you tluur services for com¬ 
parison ? Besides I respect antiqxnty too mutdi not to detest 
unfair parallels. 

I am wonderfully pleased to have your account of the marriage 
of Wordsworth, or perhaps I should say of a certain “ Edmund ” 
of yours. All blessings rest on thee, Mary I too happy in thy 
lot. ... I wish thee also joy in this new alliance, I)orathy 
—traly so named, that other “gift of God.” 

The American “Ludus” of which you prattle so much, 
Coleridge, I pass over, as utterly abhorrent irom a “Ludus” 
(as such things go). For toll me, what “fun” is there in 
estranmng from ourselves, sprang from the sanm stock (for the 
sake of one miserable the whole of the Oobinddan 

nation. I ask you for a subject for something “ Sportive,” and 
you offer me “ Bloody Wars.” 

To wind up, good-bye, and let me know what you think of 
my Latin style ; and wish for me all health and beauty to my 
“Flying Opossum,” or as you prefer to call him the “Odd 
Fish.” Best greetings to your wife and my good Hartley. We 
are well, self and sister, who desires her best wishes* No more 
at present. My time is not my own. 
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I luul tthu-wt f'TKottfu to toll you ftat I have two voli®^ 
of .loSiu MilKiiiB Uitiu Works, which {D.V.) I will 
witli ymv iKutkH Boouer or later by Mary*. 

kiiow, hi*wt‘v»*r, iluit ni Kuch mattora I am by no means iir 

habit i.r luirryins : «ml I plowl guilty. I have only 
fort her that they aio hniulaumo volumes, containing all ^-.fr 
lAtin works. I urn .uml now mysislf engaged and deeply in^ 
cKlod in hi.H v.Ty HpvnUHl Apology for the People of BngX 
I will rarrltiUy your instructions about btuai • 

(bHHl-byt’, nmrt^; an«i 0 rimnuubor me. 

Lettkh OX\ni Four offer about the 

m^m.% tlviU^riagi^ was t« translate some of tlio best 
lvrii!s int«» Uttuia uml Umb was then to turn tlmm i ^ 

YoTMK OiM’ mn'iinwnt t>t the kind is Lamb’s version of Tn 
Song in “ Wallrimtmn/* Htm hmm. Plays, and Essays, P* 
fmiT A|nV«»in mt ik^ and Moon” An nn the 

di!Ke*« t’nntntmtiid thi» numtli to the Morning Post 
enrioni tnnnnnntatirn that in the Gorman language the sun 
fomiiiino and tbo tmmn nmmmlino." nt^rist’s 

Aiirii* 1'be sobtwltbllaw of Cijloridge and Lamb at Onr 
lUmidtid, Ib»l»ort AUon wont to University College, ^ > 

in tbo year aftiT (kdoridgo wont to Jesus G*oll®©. 

briilgo. ('oloriiigo viniiod Alton at Oxford in Juno 
waa intiHHlm-iHl by him t» aStiuiboy, Allen ^lecdote 

oriiiinal Il« was very bandaome. See 

of mm KUa Kn^iay, “Christ’s Hospital five a»d t J 

ymm 

IfETtr.nCXIX (p. *1%7 ).-->** Once a Jacobin” “^^tfonce^a 
in tbi^ Morning PM fur October 1802. ^ 

.Iiitnibin, ttU^ay« ilatHddu/' p^ays on his om 


Sttm Af* flntv. Lamb's Sidmulfollow at Christs M P „ 

Klia KHHa}% 'Uln isUa HoH|dtal five and thirty ^ * 
ami my tbiU'enn. 

hv-ri KU t!XK (j>. U39). -. 8. T. C!.'*tlret letter to Mr. 

ini!di»bwl in tho mmiimj Pod of Thursday, November > 

A iiftfiiml foUtiwod on Huviunlwr fi, Both are include 
P-rntyM mi 7Hnm, ¥<il. U. 

I.CtTKtt (!XXI (p. 2tl).-.»J(.w.ph Cottle, the bootoeUer^^ 

trttliliilmr, wm ftlici, like his brother Amos, a poet ^ 

J|ii|t¥!m IHHm In ITHfi. 

A if mi, m ctplo In 1801. 

Lirfli. OXX.Il (p. 24*4)*—^ mmrymtmd 



afterwards Admiral Burney, who sailed with (laptaiti Cm^k in 
t^^ro of his voyages. 

Lkttkii CXXIII (p. 244).— On. the df'tUh af a litnimj Omdrr. 
See the boautiful verses entitled “ Hester” (IWmn^ /7rii/.t, etr., 
p. 69). Miss Emma Savory of Bhujkheath, a niinw of Hester 
Savory, has kindly supplied me with a few hiographieal details. 
“She (HCvSter) was the eldest sister of my father, A, B. Savory, 
and lived with him aiul his .sisters, Anna ami Martha, at IVn- 
toiivillo. She married Charles Stoke Hudley, and ditnl, eight 
months after her marriage, of fever. I piKsseHS a miniature 
portrait of her wliich I greatly valuta. My nudher usetl to any 
that her beauty conaistea more in expresHion than in regtilarit y 
of features.” I may add that I have hihmi tlds nuniature which, 
even after reading Lamb's tender atid beautiful lyrie, in any¬ 
thing but disappointing. It is a hrigdit-eyml gypHV fare surli 
as we know so well from the canviis of Keyimlds. Miss Savory 
adds, I do not think our mother was aware of Charles lawnb'a 
attachment to Hestijr Savory. Perhat)s she did not know it 
herself.*’ 

Lettkh CXXIV (p. 246).—This letter refers to the thinl 
edition (1803) of Coleridge’s Poems, wlnrli In* !uid plaeod in 
Lamb’s hands for revision. The j«»fun railed **The Silver 
Thimble’’is that already referred’to, in whieh vHura (‘tderidge 
had some small share. The verses on “ Flicker and Flirkers 
Wife” were entitled simply, “Written after a Walk before 
Supper.” They open thus— 

“Tho’ nuu4i averse, dear Jaek, to tiirker, 

To (hid a likeness for friend V' kef, 

I've nuule this Earth aiul air atul ftea 
A voyage of Discovery ! 

And let mo add (to ward otT strife), 

For V—ker, nn<l for V—ker’s wife.” 

Lamb’s habitual inaccuracy oomes out hero alno. A« for the 
omission of this ku d'mprU in the forthromiitjg lulition, no one 
will b© found to dissent from his judgment. 

Leoter ox XVI (p. 248).— Tins letter is luIdrcHsed to “Mr. 
T. Manning, Maiaon Magnan, No, 342 Botilevard Halleti, P&riii.” 

An epitaph Bcribbkd upon a jnmr girl. Written upon a 
young lady of the name of Mary Druitt, at Wimliornu, Itowet* 
shire. This was done at the ret^uest of John Itiekmam Ijiinh 
was not personally acquainted with thii girl, Viut wrote the lin« 
on Rickman’s description. The late Mr. J, P, Odder gives a 
slightly different version of the lines in his “Old Man’s Diarv” 
(privately printed). Mr, Oollier says tliafc thci girl dlotl at Cht 
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a;;,, ol nn-t-.',.l nnia lpox and that the lines were engraved 
. IKH, tl... tom . 3 hut 11mm from members of the Druittfamilv 
huU tivu.K a . \\ imboruo that this latter statement is not correct 


liVvfrKii < XXXI (p. 2K).—Lamb’s animadversions upon 
.n.lwm N b-jiKlby Ure of Okawer ate as usual admirably list 
1 be work .'mmistwldl four-fifths ingenious guessing to one- 
tiftli til nuittnuil having any historic basis. 

SehH.lhiUj emuj tif vermf<Yr M&rchant Taylors' loys. The boys 
alluwiHi to gnt htap from outside in the composition of 
llmv wookly <»pigramH. In later years we find him making 
mnu* tor tho laio Archdtiacon Hessey and his brother, when at 
that 


liErri-it CXXXVIII (p. 266).— Fccr&well to My FrieTidly 
7‘riiilmw.'' 1'ht^ ** Farewell to Tobacco.” First published in 
L»'igh Hnnt'n Rrfltrtnr in 1811, and afterwards in Lamh’s 
rollfotvtl work« in IB 18. See Poems, Flays, etc., p. 70. 

liKTH. 11 ('XXXIX (p. 269).~~ifr. Dawe» See the paper by 
IfAiuln writtou lung nfterwnrdfl, Recollections of a late Royal 
Auinirmiotiin,” {Mrs. Lemskr's School, etc,, p. 307.) 

!imi Srhmi, diiKl October 21, 1805. 

!,uck tii Search, The Light of NaMire, by Edward 
sHinu'uh, wan a work by Abraham Tucker, which Hazlitt 
WiW at t t ituo migagod in abridging and editing. His abridg- 
jniuit app^Hirril in 1807. 

77i»‘ . I mmett «. Fartfur, Ldtm from an American Farmer, 

i’hibnlulpbia, 1774, by Hector St. John Crevecceur. 


LiviTr,u UXld (p. %TZ).-^Life of Fawcett. “Report was 
ntV that a Ufo of the Rev. Joseph Fawcett, Mr. Hazlitt’s early 
Iriumh might 1 hi ex|RH’.U«l from the same quarter; but such was 
Hill thf' ffU't” {Memnrqf IfadiU, hv his Grandson). Fawcett 
wan a ilitiaimtiug minister at Walthamstow, who published 
variiUtM Sermms, JWnis, etc. 

Li'rit.ii (‘XLVt (p. 278).—Addressed Mr. Manning, 

ra iHimgur on Iloanl the Thmm, Jilast Indiaman, Portsmouth.” 
A hIi.oI pojdmTipt to this letter was omitted by Talfouid:— 
** (hic thing miu'c, when you get to Canton you will most likely 
fioe a vonng iViemi of mine, InsjKictor of Teas, named Ball. He 
hi a VN V good follow, and I should like to have my name talked 
tif in i Jhina. tUve my kind rcniembranoes to the same Ball. 

I,rrrr.it C^XLVIU (p. 281).-P^6 good rrnrn f Mrs W. 
Wiinliiworth H wm Thomas was bom on the 16th of June 1806. 

Mr, !l Heti Fmnis, Plays, etc., p. 848 and note. 
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A young gmtUman of my office. Wo shall have occasion licrc- 
aftor to meation this fellow-clerk of Lamb’s. B’or an atu’mmt 
of Coloridge*S! early pasvsion for Evans’s sistc'r Mary, nm Gill- 
man’s Life of Coleridge and Cottle’s Heumisccnces. 

Letteh CLIII (p. 292). — TJlc Talen from ShaJcBpeare. The 
plates referred to by Lamb wore designed (as is lu'litwcd) by 
William Miilready, then a young man of twenty, ami engrav(‘d 
by WilliaTn Blake. The “ bad Baby *’ was a fainilitir nick nanm 
for Mrs. Godwin. The subject from tlu^ Merchant, of jynia: 
was lettered, Gratiano and Norissa desire to bo married ; 
the illustration to the Midsuminer Night's Dream tuu'e fu' title 
“Nio Bottom and the Fairio.s.” In spite of Latnb’s objection 
to this latter, it is by far the best of ail the illustrations, both 
in design and drawing, and indicates very clearly tlu^ hand of 
Blake. The “giants and giantesses ” of whom Lamb coniplaiim 
are certainly too frequent in these illustrations. 

Letter CLIV (p. 293).-—Tho story of William Haalitt’s 
disappearance, which caused anxiety to his family, will^ bu 
found in the Memoir of Eadittf by Ins grandson (cinipter xi.)« 

Letter OLV (p. 294).— Talfourd omitted a few senttmoiiH 
from this letter, which may as well bo restored. “Godwin 
keeps a shop in Skinner Street, Oornhill; he is termed chil¬ 
dren’s bookseller, and soils peniiy, twopenny, throopmmy, and 
fourpenny books. Sometimes ho gets tin order for tho doaror 
sort of books (mind, all that I tell you hi this letter is true)*** 

As the hoysi followed Tom the Piper. E<hvard Kitr.Gerald, in a 
letter to Mr. Aldis Wright of March 1378, writes, apropos of 
this passage: “I had not thought who Tom was: rather ac¬ 
quiesced in some idea of tho *puul Piper of Ilumelin ’; and nut 
half an hour after, chancing to take aown Browne’s//riAwaihV 
Pastorals, found Tom against the Maypole with a ring of 
Dancers about him. I suppose Tom survived in folk-lore till 
dear Lamb’s timoj but now he, a Cockney, knew of it, I 
don’t know,” 

Letter CLVI (p. 298).—The passage about the “giant's 
vomit” was from the story of Polyphemus in Lamb’s version 
of the Odyssey. 

Letter CLVIII (p, 800),—Coleridge’s Frltmd. mmh its first 
appearance on the Ist of June 1809, and its last on Marrb 
15, 1810. 
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Lf.ttee CLX (p. 802).—Jlfrs. QlwrU, The mistress of 
Diiko of York, second son of George III, and Commander- 
iuof tlio Forces. “ It was established beyond the possi¬ 
bility id iliiulit that the Duke had permitted Mrs. Clarke to 
i literiu uiiliUry pronxotious; that he had given commissions 
III. her rrinmuuciulation; and that she had taken money for the 
nHiiUiitni^ntlaiionH.” In consequence of the public excitement 
aiiil indignation on the subject, the Duke resigned his office on 
the *iidh of March of this year. 

(hdwmi liUk book Godwin, On Sepulchres. 


l#F.TrKli CLXl (p. Wordsworth's look The Con- 

ven tion of Cintra, * ‘ Concerning the relations of Great Britain, 
Hpuin, and Portugal to each other, and to the common enemy 
at this orbiH, and spciricallv as affected by the Convention of 
('inimd' tiU% etc., by W. Wordsworth. Longmans. May 20, 
imnK 

/ill nif hrnrkhd with rmmsmpt notes. These are printed in 
St4e$ ami iimrm, 1st Bories, vi 117. 

Two voimfm of Juwnile Poetry. “Poetry for Children, 
rut ir» l ¥ itriginai," By the Author of Mrs. Leicester's School. In 
UV 4 » VMiumcH. Iiondon. Printed for M. J. Godwin at the 
Juvrnilo Idbrnry, No. 44, Skinner Street. 1809. 

i \rkh, Ctekbs in Soareh of a Wife,” by Hannah More, 
imbUnhril In 1809. 

DriTEH CLXn (p. 807).—For full information about Charles 
Llovii tbii father of Lamb’s Mends, Charles and Robert Uoyd, 
wti Mr. K. V, Uum'uOlt>arle 8 Larn 0 (mdtheUffyds. 


Ill rrtui (‘LXin (p. 809).~”^%a rich Auditors in Albema/rle 
St mi. The audicnoe at the Lectures by Coleridge, given at the 
Itiiyii! liiHlttution the year before. 

:M-/ udmimlmn of iL pamphlet. Evidently refers to Worfs- 
w..rtli‘s jwun.Ulot m the Convention of Cintra, mentioned m 
51 |in*t50(iuiH letter (No. OLXI). 


LKtrsH OLXV (p. 311). 


-Dr. TutMll, afterwards Sir 


(iriirgti L» Ttithill, M.D., Physician to Bctiilehoin, Briclawcll, 
atiil Wiistniinstcr Hospitals. 

Jh:ziiU hm mriUm a ^ravunar, ‘*A now anti imprt)vtHl 
graitiinar of the English tongue for the uho of soluiols . . . to 
which ia athlod a now gnido to the English tongue, in a IfUeT 
tti Mr. W, K. Myliua, author of the School l)ictionary, by 
Etlward Baldwin, Estp (Oodwin)P’ 1810. 

Lettee CLXVn (p. 316).-—Soo Lamb’s Ks-Hay “On tlu» 
Foatical Works of Goorgo Wither” {P(miu% and Jimtiis, 

p. 295, and note upon it, p. 397). The annotated volume is 
now in the poaseasiou of Mr. A. 0. Swinburnt*, wlm has pub¬ 
lished a full and very interesting account of it (see Nmeimnih 
Cmdur^t Jan. 1886). 

LisrraE CLXyill (p. Z17),--Wi7UerBlmj near Sanm. The 
residence of William liazlitt, on the border of Salisbury Idain. 
Oharles and Mary Latnb spent their summer hoUilay witli Mr. 
and Mrs. Ha^ilitt this year. Basil Montagu luul writttm to 
Lamb suggesting to him to revise a MS. treatine on the 
subject of Capital Punishment. 

Lettbe CLXIX (p. 818).— E. Mobinmt>, Htmry Crabb 
Robinson. See bis delightful Diarus for froipiont nnnditm of 
Oharles and Mary Lamb. 

Lettee CLXX (p. 319 ).—Ormn ministers m the tvids of 
the mwps. Lamb was thinking of Swift's lines (in the “Ode to 
Poetry ”) about the geographers who— 

“ On Afric downs 

Place elephants for want (»f towns,” 

Letter CLXXI (p. 819).—Tear mnlimudUm of the Kssay 
on JSpUaphs. Wordsworth had published tht^ hrst part of 
this essay in Coleridge’s Frimdj Ftd>ruary 22, 1810. lie pub* 
liahod it later in separate form with additions. The “ turghl 
epitaph” referred to was one from a churchyard in Westmore» 
land, of the year 1698, of which Wordsworth thought it worth 
while to compose a simpler version in prose, 

Lettee GLXXIII (p. 822 ).-—rwly to the Kdininirgh 
Review. “Reformist’s reply to the Edinburgh Review,” 1810. 
“A pamphlet,” says Hunt in his Awtohioyrapkn^ ”\vhi(li I 
wrote in defence of the own reformirig principles, 

which it had lately taken into its head to renounce as im« 
practicable.” 

Lettee OLXXIV (p. 823).—John Lamb’s bvocliun* biw at 
length come to light, and an account of it was tirst publinlmd 
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Irfj for January 

l.sja. U la « iit.uloa, _ A Letter to the Sight Hon. 'WiSi™ 
WiutlUum un hia oiiiajaitiou to Lord Er8kine\ Bill for theXe 
v..„i u.u .,t ( ru.-Uy to Amnujla, London, 1810.” Mr. Windham 


tliimir with nmoh rhotorioal offasivouoss. 


I.KTiiiii CLXXV (p. 32- 
flii’/.litl t»u i\w. birth of his 
‘»urvivtHl, 

//. ifiinhur^ hnq, (1/50-1811). The caricaturist, friend of 
JahusMU, tMiluHiuith, ami Garrick. 

ami ifm canUoys. Martin Burney and the rest of 

lliii Uttio wUiHl-cotorit*. 


1).—Th(j letter congratulates William 
first child, or at least the first which 


laRtTKii t LXXVI (p. 326).— To gim your vote to-morrow. 
11. (U-abb Ut>!nn«m, under date, March 16, 1811, writes: “C. 
Irfliiib Htcppcil in to announce Dr. Tuthill’s defeat as candidate 
tor the |Hmt tjf physician to St. Luke’s Hospital" The contest, 
Ml M. Tnn'icr infonmnl me, was very severe, and many friends of 
I lie csindidatca i)uu|j;ht governor8hi];>8 at £50 for the sake of 
vt»tw. Uanil 5lontiigu bought one for Lamb. 

Lrrriui iU*XXVU (p, 326).-—T/te Wdl-hred Scholar. I do 
mi find any wmrk of this name assigned to W. F. Mylius, who 
wiiH a diligent compiler of school-books. He was a master at 
C^hri^t’s Hospital. Dr, Bouthey was a brother of the poet. 

ihn'nq in md turkfl. At the annual dinner of old Christ’s 
Hunpitid boy'^, 

liKiTKn CH^XXVUI (p. 828). —The noblest conversational 
VVt»r« I * Wiirth’s just published. 

Thf. mt ryUcc of Hytk Park is dry enmUing sand. Early 
tit Au||u»t IHM,*th« three London Parks were thrown open to 
Ihii public, in celebration of the Peace between England and 
France. Iluirc were fireworks and illuminations; Chinese 
FAg««k>i and **Temples of Concord" wore erected; and the 
l^irkH wem, in fact, converted into a vast Fair. It was two 
V'Ciiri bidbrc they rtiimvtred their usual verdure. 

“*41 l/w mmintf of iho mild&r day." See Wordsworth’s 
Fiwtn, Ilart4.eap Well"— 

** Hhii leave?} theio objwts to a slow decay, 
limt what Wi are, and have been, may be known; 

Hut at the umnittg of the mMer day 
Thrwi mmmmeiits shall all be overgrown." 



Lutie CLXXIX (|k 381).—Cokritl^^ti’s tragtnly, 
wliieli, owing to th© good otBuoa of litird Byron, had Inmu 
brought out at Drury I^ne, January 23, 1313, with a Proltigiui 
by I^mb. It ran twenty nights. 

Old Jimmi/ Momr. Rev. James Boyer, the former Hi»ib 
Master of Christ's Hospital, while Lamb and Coleridge were at 
the sohooL 

Lbti'ER OLXXX (in 883 ).—Thm emugh for th^! Quarieritj. 
Lamb's forthcoming Review of the JCxcitrHion, Bee the Review, 
and notes thereupon, in Mrs, Lekesia'^s and aihcr 

^FrUingSy etc,, pp. 210 and 395. 

Lbitbe OLXXXI (p. 885).— Four mpermm aboat iaikr$, 
Wordsworth may have told Lamb a stoi^ of some tailor in his 
neighbourhood who had thrown himself over a preoipice. If 
so, It is possible that James Hogg, in his volume of rarodiei 
(the Foetic MirTor)^ published a year or more later, having 
heard the same story, called his Parody of the the 

** flying Tailor.*' Another explanation is possible. Iamb 
may already have seen Hogg's Parody in MS., and in this ease 
the opening paragraph of this letter may be simple, ami rather 
mischievousi oacfinap'6. The reference to Burton is obviously 
to Lamb’s paper “On the Melancholy of Tailors," signed 
“Burton Junior," which appeared first in the Ohcmpriont 
Dec. 4, 1814. 

ir. M, is William Hazlitt, who had lately reviewed Words¬ 
worth's Uxcursim in the Mmvimer. This Review was partially 
reprinted by Hasslitt in the Jtound Table, 1817. 

The melancholy Jew. A Jew of the name of Levi had lately 
flung himself from the monumout in Fish Btrctd Hill. 

Another Ilylas, * ‘ An interesting little love-a<lv(mture which 
he (Hazlitt) met with down at the Lakes while he was on his 
first experimental trip in search of sitters, is so distinetlv 
alluded to in a letter from Lamb to Wordsworth, that I shall 
lust give what Lamb says about it, premising that Patmore had 
heard in his time of some story of my grandfather being struck 
by the charms of a village beauty in Wordsworth’s neighbour¬ 
hood, and of having narrowly escaped being ducked by the 
swains for his ilbapprociated attentiona Wordsworth hiwi 
evidently described Die whole affair in a letter to Lamb" 
{Memoirs qf William Ecaditt, by W. 0. Hazlitt, i. 105, 106). 

Letteb CLXXXII (p. ZZ7),-^I ham rmd It tmid doT 
The first words of Jeffrey’s famous Review of the Mxmmwn In 
the Edinburgh, November 1814, “This will never do ! " 

Lettek OLXXXIII (p. 840 ).—mmmmm honk prmmdiL 
In 1816 Wordsworth published a New Edition of his Poems with 
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n;ith A,uuu,„ai 

Aavi.v. ln lm>r,>limi>.i. Amonlthf 
tlut (irs! tn.H, ii, this «iition wow 

l^iiivi.r; or, Tho FouiKlitiff Visited,” ‘^Tlie 

K*!'’','*;'*;.,"*' ’‘.‘’"‘‘fy V»hs" ■■L^amia"°»v 

h«:.:Ut i;a.w,"iu»l«th,.rs. ItWMnSll, Trees,” “a 

miai.t las i'.,ium,.iita He slso “few 

text tn;i.l« Hinen tho ajii«arance of the nJ5 “’“^“8® of 

ir"*s.~%s: 3 at 

‘-nto »to««.nhat and tho glanoing saud-piper" 

(m Umlt truly says, •'» Uno oulto • 

wunt ill tho 4»titiful iwm “Ssleft 

tree." aiul in tho 1815 edition “Yew- 

iiiforUir- place to the far 

“Wo stone.flhat, or the sand-lark, restless bm 
I Iplng along the ma«|dn of the lake." 

Tht? MUbstitutum of a HhulP* r 1. » s 

m tlm iHmtu ^*Tlw bliml Sland 

ill wliifli tlifi ptttir bov nmliflLpfefd »««» ax.?#?’ '^'be yessel 

tmt wbkili wairw:x^drnStZ"rS^f\T^^^^^^^^ 

»otl_r.nii«ot was woun.iod) for a turtlo^aheil. ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

i«i|it#iirii frtim kk K»«tyon Hop,rth He ? 

m oim of hk •* misit iied Sa”“Ue“ pS 

fnifii Hum lliit iwiiiiiii *» riito to the ettraotii fVfST,! » p 

rr.-fi.'.', “ill',, thil work of a Pomalo Friend’and the Boeflort* 
whom they I'my Iw MWB|»t4hl« is indebted to mo for his pleasure*” 
.In »». onto,/* ofksre <(f MUbm. This picture, wffZe 

'.;'£,i’s!"" ~ 

.an varioiw translations ftom Aonme’s Latin Poems 

f.. f/iBw mrh maim had ilt glito/ring «tor”-from the 
hxi'urmmh Hook V. "fcie man and his consort ” are the 
VOL r. 2 D 
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matron and her husband on whose iiiduvstrious lives those lines 
are a comment. 

Lettee CLXXXIV (p. 843).—“ Yarrow Visited, ” Tho lovely 
stenza referred to I would almost hope there is no need to 
cite, but it is a pleasure to repeat it:— 

“ But thou that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation.** 

The poem called by Lamb the “ Boy-builders *’ is that betier 
known as “ Rural Architecture.” It was first printed in 1800, 
and had a final stanza, omitted in 1815, ending with the lines - 

“ Then, light-hearted boys, to the top of the crag, 

And I’ll build up a giant with you.” 

I don't often go out a “ may **ing ^ 7nu8t ” u the. tense with 
me now. It is interesting to remember that llo(xI uses this 
antithesis with exquisite effect in his “ Ode to Melaimholy ” 

“ Even as the blossoms of the ATay, 

Whose fragrance ends in must.'* 

* ‘ JVhat is good for a bootless hem f ’* The first line of the pm-m 
on Bolton Abbey:— 

“ * What is good for a bootless bene I ’ 

With these dark words begins my tale ; 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
When Prayer is of no avail ? ” 

Who looked over your proof-sheets ami left “ ordebo ” in thid 
line of Virgil t Wordsworth had cited in his preface Virgil's 
lines in the first Eclogue about tho shepherd atuf the goat« : 

“ Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in autro 
Dumosa pendere procul tie rupe vulebo,'* 

Lettee OLXXXV (p. 347).—Southey’s IhKierid\ The imi 
of the Goths j was published in quarto, in lHH. 

Lettee CLXXXVI (}>. 3tfl). ■■ ~Uartkifs%ntelhrimii% Ihii ll^y 
Coleridge, now just nineteen yeara of age, was at Otfnid. 

Spend a week at Toole's. Thomas Poole, a gmitlenmi} wloeir 
name has occurred already as the friend of ('«>!erhlge aiul Iiftiitb, 
Poole succeeded to his father’s husinesfi m a tanner id Hrlln-r* 
Stowey, Coleridge made his acquaintance, through frleiok in 



notes. 


Hn-tol. iis rally aa laH ; ami it was to bo „oar Pook th«t l,. 
Nvriil hv.. at Mt.vvry tu Ibo winU»r of 1796-97. It was thus 
thill N.'lli. i..si„wi y U’came, as Mrs. Honry Sandford Pnnl^ 
,.1 itiv.. tuily ..avH -a c.mtn. of the lead^llttoMt 
i.ttlM s o( tho t itur Aiuouk Other friends of Poole’s were & 

Utmii.Ury Uavy, the W e.l};w<«Hl brothers, and John Rickman • 
iitoi it. a less ...t.mat.' ih-Kree Wordsworth, Southey, and (Lk- 
m.ii, 1 ...do retired trotu huainess about the year 1804 and 

the..,-, f... th devoted hi...sel to the interests of hk native pk" 
.md to all .i..eHt..ms ull.vt.im the welfare of the labouring 
ehissei. He die.l n> An adttiirahlo memoir of Poole 

has been writl.-n by Mr^ ‘•"«7 Sandford in her book Tbrnm 

i\mk ami hun i* rtf mix (Marimllan and Co.). 


Lltn itli t.l,.\XN\n p. SS1).~ Maser. Thomas Massa 
Alsager. bur liveufy-eight years altatdied to the Times news- 
jana-r. in whirh he wrote the city and money articles. He 

hirtliiM r<»iiliij|lrd inuNit-al of the paper. He did 

nm'f lliiin |»»n any tmn of \xh turn to promote tlio study and 
t»r rhwmal tdmmtwr muaio, especially Beethoven’s 
Upuvt^ l4itnU'» allumon to the propriety of varying 
ll}t» of hi** immo, H« tlied in 1846. ° 


iimnimivmmtmam. ** The Helf*tormentor," the title of a 

of IVri’iU‘0. 

(i /,4#1CI Tr*MH24). The Whi |,5 lawyer, writer on legal ‘ 
ami jHwt He was a native of Bury St. 
Kiltnun«k» and brought into notieo the BulFolk poet, Bloomfield', 
lio prinlrd rntnimta with his initials C. L., to lie 

»ii«||n‘il of lAiiib, wJm Imre the mine. 

Thf jtiwmif This tlrat mention of one who was 

aflori^artk le» bo I»iinib’ii biographer doHorvea a word of comment, 
lift wan tti tilts f i«p» a young man of twenty, living in chambers 
ifi Intirr Tniiplo l4tne» and reatling with Mr. Joseph Chitty, 
llio Hutnd^l Ilimdt’r. Talfourd had just before this been intro- 
to lAitili at tho houmiof Mr. William Evans, of the Inia 
llotiv, and editor tif tho ttimphUtem*. I shall have occasion 
biir*’afl#tr to inontion this latter gentleman in connection with 
lAitib and i’ottle. 


LKrrf;.ii tTfXXXVllt (t». S54), — J/m# IhUchmoUj Mrs. 

\V**rdnW'ollh*fl 


LtrrrKii CbXtd ft*, llfiit). 7*hf lyuiml *Shnnft$ and Ode. 
TliP mlf oudrnlly Wordsworth's Thanksi^iving Ode, 
till ihi» nn^riiing of the day apiKiiuted fur a General 
January IH, IHIU. 

fl# ' t.Wmi tiitfdm Mttnmjtr hm dedimd accepting his 
fVftffilf. tXilitfidg«*» |»ky j|p. Though Byron’s good 
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ottkea were ine.HiH'tual in getting thin mvniul tntgr«!y inTf^ptwl 
by the managera, Byron intrmiueml CoU‘ri$!g<' to John Murrft}% 
which waa the lueaiiH (awortling tu Mm»re} of iia |ni!ilit*atittn m 
A Ohrut/nm 7aie a year later. 

Ai a Ohe-mM*s Lithomtory iti Norfolk Sire A, Thin waa 
probably Lainb’a joke. He anmuntw that t’olerhigi* \vo\ihl 
naturally chooBo a chomiat'a laboratory ii« being haisBy for 
opium purchanoH. 

LF/ri’Kii CXCII (p. Ilcn). —TAe rerwr of ihr ponns tt.mi iriirr, 
Tho letter reforrod to was Wordsworth’a LAirr to « Frkml 
of Burm, Loxulon, 1816, Wordaworth had beeti eouBultrd 
by a frietul of Burna aa to the bent mode of viiuUoating llu* 
reputation of the poet whicdi, it wuh alleged, hml htien murh 
injured by the publication of I)r. Currie'e lAfr tmd 
mm of Bums. 

Morgan is with m ewrn day. John Morgan, Coleridges 
old Bristol friend, and throuffh life one of liis kindest and 
staunchest supporters. He hatl a house at C'alne, in Wiltshire, 
where Coleridge lived with him for many mtmths at a time, 
Iiamb was in all probability staying with Morgan when he 
wrote the letbu' that follows, dated from that town. 

Tnm’KR CXOin (p. Miss Botham’s Lay of 

Marie” (1810). 

LiCTnui CXCIV (p. 865)* Henry Don well was a fellow- 
clerk of Lamb’s in the India Ibmse. 'Phis exquisite letter 
was first printed by me in the Kversley Kditien. I <piuted a 
portion of it in the Notes to a pnndous volumr of this eilitiun. 
The ‘‘Cobbotts ” are of course tne “ INditieal Uegisf.Ts, *' 

Lkiter CXOV (p. ZM)n--Thf.%mk4%ppifimhjn Matildi Hithann 
who painted miniatures as well as writing p»teinH and etmipiling 
histones. “Her knightly brother ” was Hlr William lleihaiii, 
at this time in Ireland, Deputy to the Ulster King of Ariits, 

G. JOy$T^ MmoAot to a Nomnmn. Dyer wm owi of 
Stanhope’s ten executors. In commny with hit eolltagu^ lit 
was bequeathed a shiar© of the Earrs dlsposahk proprtj. 
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